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GODFREY L. CABOT, INC., Boston 





| FACTORY REPORTS SHOW: 


It’s excellent 
In “cold” rubber 








Ask your Du Pont technical 
sales representative for his help 


in solving your processing 





problems. He’s part of a team 
of specialists that’s hard 


j a s 
0 beak, Working sith im Du Pont's Newest Peptizing Agent 
on customer service is an was introduced to the rubber industry three months ago. 
experienced staff of rubber Reports being received from compounders indicate that: 
; 1) RPA No. 6 shows excellent results in the breakdown 
chemists and engineers... of all types of ‘“‘cold’”’ rubber, and (2) in no case, has an 


ffect of RPA No. 6 on the curi »rties been observed. 
benkial by Dak Peat’ out- effect o o. 6 on the curing properties been observe 


yy ® COLD GR-S 
standing research facilities. a ae 

A concentration of 0.75 part of RPA No. 6 is usually 

sufficient to get adequate plasticization. 


OIL-EXTENDED GR-S 


Oil-extended GR-S polymers are extremely resistant to 
mechanical breakdown, but the addition of RPA No. 6 
readily overcomes their inherent toughness. As little as 0.6 
part may provide sufficient plasticization for your needs; 
higher concentrations further shorten breakdown time. 


OIL-EXTENDED BLACK GR-S 


Oil-black polymers are generally more difficult to process 
than oil-extended GR-S polymers which do not contain 
black. Breakdown in these polymers is actively promoted 
with RPA No. 6 concentrations as low as 1.0 part. 





ASK YOUR DU PONT REPRESENTATIVE FOR REPORT NO. 53-2, “RPA NO. 6” 


watomernnen vies! DU PONT RUBBER CHEMICALS 


Atlanta, Ga., 1261 Spring St., N. W...... EMerson 5391 








Boston 5, Mass., 140 Federal St. ..... HAncock 6-1711 
Chicago 3, Ill., 7 South Dearborn St... ANdover 3-7000 ‘ 
Detroit 26, Mich., 2068 Penobscot Bldg... ' 
WOodward 1-6574 
Houston 4, Texas, 4141 Dennis St....... ATwood 4565 : 
Los Angeles 58, Cal., 2930 E. 44th St.....LOgan 5-6464 REG. U. §. PAT. OFF 
New York 13, N.Y., 40 Worth St. ....COrtlandt 7-3966 
Wilmington 98, Del., 1007 Market St. Wilm. 4-5121 BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
ndia Rupper Worip, December, 195 29, No Published monthly by Birt BrotHers PusBLisHinGc Corp. Office of Publication. 1309 Noble 
t, Philadelphia ditor ecutive Offices at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., U.S.A. Entered as Second Class Matter 
Post O a Pa t of March 3. 1879. Subscription United States and Mexico, $5.00 per year; Canada $6.00; All other 
$7 Sing cents Mail to N. Y¥. Office 
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News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical raw materials 





Improve and save on 
your rubber processing 


with 
ood-rite Vultrol 


# REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


--» PROTECTS AGAINST SCORCHING 

.-. PERMITS UNINTERRUPTED PRODUCTION 
.. REDUCES “DEAD” STOCKS 

.-» REQUIRES NO SPECIAL HANDLING 


Good-rite Vultrol offers you many advantages for rubber 
processing. It is ideal for preventing scorching not only during 
the hot weather months—but the year round. It retards scorch at 
processing temperatures, and also acts as a mild activator at 
curing temperatures. 

Check these additional Vultrol advantages. It is beneficial on 
heavy-loaded or highly-accelerated compounds, and is particularly 
effective with high abrasion furnace blacks. 

Supplied as a free-flowing flake, Vultrol requires no special 
handling. It is most effective when added to the latter stages 
of mixing. Economical and easy to use. Saves time, money 
and labor! For further information about Good-rite Vultrol, 
please write Dept. HA-12, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 





( ,00d-rite Ricbber Chemicals 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber © GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers «© HARMON organic colors 
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irst oi Philblack* A 
First oil furnace black— 1 ac 
is 1O years old on Christmas Day! 
Goodness gracious, how this baby has grown! more reasonably and more easily than was ever 
Phillips research made possible, in 1943, the possible before! 
first oil furnace black. And Philblack A, and Philblack A is specially renowned for easy 
his brothers O, E, and I, have been making processing; smooth, fast extrusions; accurate 
tremendous strides ever since! Today, all over moldings! For information about the whole 
this country and abroad, too, the Philblacks famous Philblack family, consult our technical 
are being used to make better rubber products, sales representative or write our nearest office. 
PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 
318 WATER STREET - AKRON 8, OHIO 
PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION « 80 BROADWAY + NEW YORK §, N.Y. =) 
* 
A Trademark 
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The Philblacks are manufactured at Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago, and Trenton. West Coast 
agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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If you’ve ever wished you had the arms of 


an octopus for controlling rubber quality, better turn to 
Naugatuck. 

With the world’s most extensive line of rubber chemicals, 
Naugatuck Chemical offers you the following materials, for 
complete control of your rubber product performance. 


PROCESS—LAUREX%, activator » KRALAC* A, high sty- 
rene resin « BWH-1, plasticizer + E-S-E-N, retarder « 
TONOX*, rubber toner « CELOGEN, blowing agent 
for rubber and plastics. 


ACCELERATE — THIAZOLES — M-B-T+ M-B-T-S 


O-X-A-F... THIURAMS — MONEX* + TUEX* - 
ETHYL TUEX* « PENTEX*... DITHIOCARBA- 





MATES—ARAZATE*+ BUTAZATE*+ E THAZATE* 
« METHAZATE*... ALDEHYDE AMINES—BEU- 
TENE* « HEPTEEN BASE* « TRIMENE BASE*. 
XANTHATES— C-P-B* - Z-B-X*... SPECIAL 
ACTIVATORS— D-B-A + G-M-F « VULKLOR « 
DIBENZO G-M-F. 


PROTECT—ANTIOXIDANTS, protection against heat, 
oxygen, and flexing fatigue —AMINOX*- ARANOX*- 
B-L-E*-25 « FLE XAMINE + BETANOX* SPECIAL « 
OCTAMINE. 


SUNPROOF*, protection against light and ozone. 


For the chemicals you need for the quality you want, get 
in touch with Naugatuck Chemical today. 
*Registered U. S. Patent Office 


S Naugatuck Chemical 








1312 ELM ST., 


December, 1953 


Division of United States Rubber Company 


NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION 
Rubber Chemicals * Aromatics « Synthetic Rubber « Plastics 


Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontari 
¢ Agricultural Chemicals « Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 
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Wellington Sears rubber footwear fabrics include sturdy, economical and easily adhesive 


Woven for strength and abrasion resistance, chafer duck 
enameling duck for tennis and gym shoes and other rubber footwear. 


is typical of Wellington Sears reinforcing fabrics. 


YOU GET UNIFORM QUALITY AND 
WITH WELLINGTON SEARS 

COLUMBUS | 
SHEETING 
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Matching quality, yard after yard, is the basis for Columbus sheet- 
ing’s long-standing reputation in rubber fabrication. Lightweight 
and economical, it is carefully woven to yield an absolute mini- 
mum of rubberizing process rejects. 

These sheetings are made 40 to 120 inches wide in weights 
from 2 to 5 ounces per square yard. For submarine and other 
cable wrapping ... friction tape ... heavy duty raincoats . . . hos- 


pital sheeting . . . Columbus sheeting has versatility to equal its 


uniformity. 

Other cotton, synthetic, and blended fabrics available from 
Wellington Sears for coating, specialties, and mechanical rubber 
goods are listed at right. If it’s a rubber-and-fabric problem, talk 


it over with Wellington Sears. 


py of “Modern Textiles for Industry” which in 
ications. Address: Wellington 


pertinent information on rubber applicatiu 


Sears Co., Dept. K-4,65 Worth St.. N. Y. 13. 


Vi rite jor your Tree cf 
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Superior Fabrics for 
the Rubber Industry iy 


Belting duck Airplane cloth * 





Enameling duck ; 
Nylon, high 
Army duck | eculy teven, A SUBSIDIARY OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Single and plied- other syntheti 
ynthetics ° 
yarn chafers and combi- FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 
Sheeting nations WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y 
} Offices In: Atlanta » Boston » Chicago « Detroit » Los Angeles » New Orleans « Philadelphia « San Francisco « St. Louis Use- 
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Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM 





NOW-LIGHTER COLORED 


[gang the same, yet visibly different 
are two new types of CHEMIGUM — 
Goodyear’s easier processing nitrile rubber. 


CHEMIGUM N6 and CHEMIGUM N7 are the 
same basic polymers as their respective 
forerunners, CHEMIGUM ‘30’? N4NS and 
CHEMIGUM “50” N4NS. After-polymerization 
process changes give you these new, oil-resist- 
ant rubbers in a much lighter—almost white— 
color and in a much lighter—50 pound—bale. 


Now, you can add new ease in handling and 
new possibilities in compounding to the estab- 
lished advantages of use-proved CHEMIGUM. 
CHEMIGUM is the easiest processing of the 
nitrile rubbers. You get faster “breakdowns” 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Pliovic— 
T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





Easier processing CHEMIGUM 





is now available in an easier 


g bale—and a lighter 





ina lighter weight bale 


easier. And you get them with physical, chem- 
ical and electrical properties that equal or 
surpass those of any similar rubbers. 


With the new CHEMIGUM, you can meet vir- 
tually any specification for oil-resistant com- 
pounds easily and profitably. Just try it and 
see. For details, write: Goodyear, Chemical 
Division, Dept.L-9418, Akron 16, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL 


GOODFYEAR 


DIVISION 





We think you'll like THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sunday— NBC TV Network 


December, 1953 





* PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE * PLIOVIC * WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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Pe AVAILABLE IN ae rl PRODUCTS |g 


, - PAPER BAGS — 
MULTI-WALL ACIDS 


Rt, €., 
CARLOADS O GLYCERIDES 
SPERM OILS 
ALCOHOLS 


NOTHING CHANGES BUT THE NAME! 


ADM was the first company to produce hydrogenated fatty acids in commercial 
quantities for the rubber industry. For many years, however, ADM Rubber- 
Grade Stearic Acid has been distributed widely under a private label by a 
supplier of rubber chemicals. 

Effective January 1, 1954, the same identical product, under the trade name 
HyDROFOL AcIDs 51 R.G., will be distributed directly by the Chemical 
Division of Archer-Daniels-Midland Company and its nationwide chain of 
sales offices and agents. 







(21 q Ne 
A NT) ae 
GET QUALITY CONTROL ( = \ =). )... WITH HYDROFOL... Produced in any Quantity from SAMPLES to SHIPLOADS Fr WJ 
; a | et, 
= FUN, CONC OCOTOOTS 
—_ ARCHER e DANIELS ¢ MIDLAND COMPANY 
Z Chemical Products Division * 2191 West 110th St. * Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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BLACK PICTURE of product failure is this 
badly discolored vinyl upholstery trim. You 
start ie 


can stop h degradation from the 


by using heat- and light-resistant PLIOVIC a. 


LONGER PRODUCT LIFE 


~at lower cost, comes with 


IG, built-in advantage of PLIOVIC — 

Goodyear’s easy-processing, polyviny] 
chloride resin —is its exceptional heat and 
light stability. 


This unusual resistance of PLIOVIC to degrada- 
tion spells longer life at lower cost for your 
product. You can use less stabilizer. You can 
use cheaper stabilizers. You can formulate 
simpler compounds easier. And you can do 
this with less danger of product failure. 


The added stability of PLIOVIC also permits 
greater latitude in processing time and tem- 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
every Sunday—ABC Radio Network 
THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE 
every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic —T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 


December, 1953 


perature, full development of product color 
and safe re-use of scrap and tailings. 


Exceptional stability, ease of processing and 
excellent physical properties are just some 
of the reasons for using PLIOVIC in your prod- 
uct. The full story—in the form of a new, tech- 
nical manual—is yours simply by writing to: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 


CHEMICAL 















EVERY 


ENGINEER 
will want 


NEW 





Barco Swivel Joints are used on this McNeil 
Bag-O-Matic and for water bag connections 
on other types of tire curing. 


IMPROVED 


State fornit 


FOR TIRE MOLDS, PLATEN PRESSES 





DEPENDABLE, TROUBLE-FREE PERFORMANCE — time after 
time—has been the one big reason for using Barco Swivel Joints in 
flexible piping connections and dog-legs on tire molds and platen 
presses used in the rubber industry. And now Barco offers even better 
performance and service, not only for new uses, but for thousands of 


IT’S easy to get the right answer for even your existing installations. 
ial , alr, ydrauli bs , s ; 
Oe AER RENN, te ERNE RE The ANSWER is Barco’s new, chemically inert No. 11 CT gasket. 
when you use this new engineering catalog on ie ; ; 
BARCO SWIVEL JOINTS. It is complete No other material is as amazingly long wearing and versatile. Even 
with pictures and diagrams showing correct under most adverse conditions, joints maintain their seal, hot or cold, 
application and contains all specification data working or idle —with lower torque and no lubrication required. 
for improved Barco Swivel Joints: ; : ; oe 
Natural operating action keeps the hemispherical ball of the joint 

@ Leakproof! Perfect Sealing—Hot or Cold. lapped to a perfect fit. 
@ No Binding, Low Torque! Trouble - free. ; . : . 

ne a - rs ai Get this advanced performance in new Barco Swivel Joints! Send for 

- ing! Simpli tallation. ’ aie 

. igning! Simplifies Installation complete information on MODERNIZING old joints! 


@ No Lubrication Required! Easy Maintenance. 


@ Economical! Wide Choice of Sizes and Styles. 
BARCO WZanufiacturing Co: 


SEND FOR A COPY OF = 
NEW CATALOG NO. 265A AND 510N Hough Street, Barrington, Illinois 
In Canada: The Holden Co., Ltd. 


INSTALLATION DRAWING 10-52804. . 
The Only Truly Complete Line of Flexible Ball, Swivel, Swing and Revolving Joints 














FREE ENTERPRISE-THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
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PHYSICAL PROPERTIES PLIO-TUF G75C 


re 5 


PE a aaa RON i cis ses adstsistexsexscaccacvesraavens White Powder 
SIREN ORR GUI od cnt) <aisdccsestcercasdcsaneadzascasmumaarors 1.01 
Softening Point............... 194° F 


(As .075 in. Molded Sheet) 


WONANO sbsiecccsacesccicys 
CIM MO I sniscsccesseeccoss Saat csaueslatbiasradbeeseeonee 30 
RNG eerie IN oss casas cactcapeaseas sucevcaiccauateseasel 2 
Notched Izod Impact—77° F...8.0 ft.-lbs. in.ofno 


CThA 


Heat Distortion—66 psi (ASTM D648) ...ceeeeseees 195° 










ALL THIS- 


Plus High Heat Resistance with 





IGH styrene copolymers with unusually high heat PLIO-TUF G75C is designed for use alone. PLIO-TUF 


resistance and exceptional impact strength are G85C is made for use with G75C or various rubbers 
the new and different PLIO-TUF G75C and PLIO-TUF to increase hardness, tensile or heat softening points. 
G85C. Products made with the PLIO-TUF resins are hard, 
These are pure resins —not blends with rubber. tough, light, strong and chemically and electrically 
They need not be cured to give optimum properties. resistant. They can be sawed, drilled, punched, 
They are easily compounded. They are easily proc- tapped, turned, sewed—worked like wood or metal. 
essed. Conventional equipment can be used to calen- Typical uses include carrying cases, chemical con- 
der, extrude or mold them. Polished or embossed tainers, pipe or tubing, automotive and equipment 
sheets are easily post-formed by vacuum or mechan- parts, toys, protective helmets and many other 
ical drawing. molded, post-formed or fabricated items. 


JUST FILL THIS OUT FOR FULL INFORMATION AND SAMPLE; 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Inc. 
Chemical Division, Dept. L-9418, Akron 16, Ohio 


Please send me full details and sample of the new PLIO-TUF. 
( lama fabricator interested in PLIO-TUF sheets. 
[] | ama processor interested in PLIO-TUF resins. 
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Company— Se en ee ee Ee = ee 
PUG OS ere : ees 
Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliolite. Plio-Tuf, Pliovic—T. M.'s 
Se cee ce me cere ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
e think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’'— every Sunday — ABC Radio Network—THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE-—every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 


wth Proved Products — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS — The Finest Chemicals for Industry 
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IN WHITE SIDEWALLS 


TITANIUM 
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Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


White sidewalls must be whiter and brighter than ever, 


to match the beauty of the new models in automobiles. 


Purest whites at minimum loadings are obtainable with 
TITANOX titanium dioxide pigments. Some rubber 

formulators have found a bonus in TITANOX-RA-NC, too: for in 
their compounds this pigment fortifies rubber against crazing 
and checking as well as chalking... helps tires 


keep their original whiteness. 


Rubber stocks of all kinds can be brightened, whitened 

or tinted better with TITANOX pigments. For help with your 
pigmentation problem, call on our Technical Service 
Department. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.; Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 15; 

Los Angeles 22: Philadelphia 3: Pittsburgh 12; 

Portland 9, Ore.: San Francisco 7. In Canada: Canadian 


Titanium Pigments Limited, Montreal 2; Toronto I. 





@ 





the brightest n 





PIGMENT CORPORATION 
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A manufacturer reports: 











MATERIAL SAVED AND PRODUCTION DOUBLED 
WITH NEW FARREL® TRI-ANGULAR CALENDER 


A famous manufacturer using the new Farrel-Birmingham Tri- 
angular calender for a coating process, has found it possible to reduce 
the allowable tolerance to plus or minus 2/10 ounces per square yard. 
Noted were substantial savings in material due to the machine's 
extreme accuracy of gauge. 


Production speed has been advanced to 80 yards per minute, more 
than doubling the rate of output attained with previous equipment, 
while quality is more uniform. 


With only two rolls in any plane, because of the right-angle arrange- 
ment of the rolls, there is no pressure from a third roll to affect roll 
settings and cause fluctuations in gauge. This angle of the rolls also 
makes feeding easier by providing better support to the feed bank. 
Both the bank and the guides are easily accessible from floor level. 

Optional features of this type of calender include rolls drilled long- 


itudinally for close temperature control, a motorized crossed-axes 
device for regulation of roll crown, and the Farrel Uni-drive. 


The Tri-angular calender is the machine of the future—for any type 
of production requiring two passes. It is available in a choice of sizes. 
Write for further information. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONN. 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Houston 


taveel-Ciumngham 


FB-868 
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PIGMENT NO. 33 
be Conga 


VINYLS AND 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Sample and technical data 
sent promptly on request 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Inc. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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production to meet the demands 


Rubber producers everywhere have been quick to 
recognize the advantages of the new ‘‘reclaim-that- 
pours” and we have been deluged with orders for 
large quantities. Until recently, production of “Flo- 
Mix”’ has been on a limited basis, but now we've 
started making shipments by the CARLOAD. Our 
production schedule will allow us to handle your 
orders, be they large or small, without delay. 
“Flo-Mix’’, packaged in bags of uniform weight, is 
much easier to handle and is adaptable for automatic 
weighing and conveying. For these 
reasons, and because ‘‘Flo-Mix’’ is 


Buffalo’s new powdered reclaim is in volume 


of industry / git 
) 


NOW. oet-Flo=Micc ty the CARLOAD 








substantially /ower costs are 
possible. “Flo-Mix’’ is espe- 
cially suited for tire treads and 
sidewalls, molded mechanicals, footwear, soles and 
heels and industrial belting. 

If you have a need for a faster processing, easier 
handling reclaim, write today for details, test sample 
and quantity prices on ‘‘Flo-Mix, the reclaim-that- 
pours.” Always keep reclaims in your formula and 
always look to Buffalo for the best. U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming Company, Inc., P. O. Box 365, Buffalo 
5, N. Y. Trenton agent: H. M. Royal, Inc., 689 Pen- 
nington Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


70 years sernuiug the industry solely ar reclaimérs 


ll s faster in mixing and blending, 


»RUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 
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ACTIVATOR Figg 


A supplement to THE ACTIVATOR—the house organ issued by The New Jersey Zinc Company 
for over 15 years to aid the Rubber Industry in its use of Zinc Oxide. 


yoRst HEAD PRODUCTS 


UNIQUE COATING 


on ZINC OXIDE outwits humidity 


Customers tell us that, even in high humidity, switching to PRoTox*-166 ZINC 
OXIDE provides uniformly fast mixing and excellent dispersion. 

The outstanding humidity resistance of PRoTox-166 stems from the pat- 
ented coating of zine propionate that seals the individual particles. Here is 


how it works: 
1. It reduces moisture pickup (see chart) 


2. It prevents aggregation that leads to poor dispersion. 


3. Itis readily wetted by rubber. 


*U. S. Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 


MOISTURE ABSORPTION OF ZINC OXIDES 
under saturated conditions at 77° F. 


rT 1 ] T T ] 











ZINC OXIDE-A 


+—— 














IN WEIGHT 


PROTOX-—166 











INCREASE 





+ +~— 


ee ee ee ee ee 
800 1200 1600 2000 2400 2800 3200 
EXPOSURE TIME IN HOURS 





PER CENT 


Protox-166, surface-coated with zinc propionate, picks 
up less moisture in storage than do untreated types, 
such as Zine Oxide-A, and thus processes more uni- 
formly and faster. 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
Producers of Horse Head Zinc Pigments 
.-. most used by rubber manufacturers since 1852 


160 Front Street, New York 38, .N. Y. 


TEST PROCEDURE 


Three grams of pigment were 
weighed into wide-mouth (2” dia.) 
weighing bottles and conditioned 
for 24 hours over calcium chloride 
at room temperature. After deter- 
mining the net weights of the sam- 
ples, the bottles were stored, un- 
stoppered, over water in a large 
container held in a constant tempera- 
ture (77°F.) room. The thin layer of 
each sample was stirred once daily 
to assure a uniform condition 
throughout the oxide, and was 
weighed periodically to determine 
the per cent increase in weight. 

NOTE: The per cent motsture 
pickup for zinc oxides in this test is, 
of course, far more than would occur 
under industrial storage conditions 
in multi-walled bags. 
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THE ALL PURPOSE EXTERNAL LUBRICANT 


NATURAL SYNTHETIC ano RECLAIM STOCKS 
Be -. DOES. NOT INTERFERE WITH TACK OR KNIT is 
ahead adhesion ‘of hot rubber slabs when piled , . . banishes dust nuisance by pains 

¢ = iaigdiecaiak: Sana Ding dik cure of extrusions and flat pan coiled tubing — 

ssid lees eapek lek ocltnc shail, trbeipa Tek es | eal eibloaned 
- for washing ond finishing inner tubes; imparts satiny finish «... greatly aids in the processing 
ted wire and cable,. ‘The Production Departments and Laboratories of many rubber 
Sead abo aseicien A ee eS Sn 


{veRICANT i 


QUALITY SINCE 18864 


GENSEKE BROTHER S 
RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 


Wine AQsh Blann ——-) WIbt tl. Gs. --+ 









t's Just a Hunk 
of Limestone! 
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Par. 
Scientifically. the Discus Thrower is just impure tensile strength and low modulus. KaLitre“ is a 
limestone—-a piece of calcium carbonate—plus semi-reinforcing coated filler recommended for 
creative thinking. The creative thinking gave it highly loaded soft rubber compounds. MILuicaL* 
value. Actually far better quality calcium carbonate exerts a stiffening effect on green or uncured com- 
is precipitated by Diamonp. It’s smoother. finer. pounds, prevents sagging when cured in open 
more uniform than the finest ground limestone steam. Recommended as primary filler in rubber 
can ever be. floor tile. NON-FER-AL“ a non-reinforcing filler for fre 
And it is processed in several forms for you to highly loaded compounds where you want low Bu 
. : an 
get specific properties in rubber, to help solve your modulus. ste 
compounding problems. This is the merest introduction to our line of thi 
If you want soft. flexible natural compounds with precipitated calcium carbonates for rubber and Sa 
a 
maximum tear resistance. in either light or dark polyvinyl compounds. For literature or specific 
r 
rubber. specify Muttirex® MM. Or there is SUPER recommendations for your problems, contact our 
. : We 
Muttirex® for greater tear resistance with good nearest sales office. da 
We 
—— iieaiat sc} 
DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, we 
Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, Houston. 
Sa 
DIAMOND DISTRIBUTORS: C. L. Duncan Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles; Van Waters Le 
and Rogers, Inc., Seattle and Portland, U.S.A.; Harrisons & Crosfield (Canada) LTD. 
DIAMOND fur 
DIAMOND CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY ai 
: eeteene bri 
DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY CLEVELAND 14, Orne CHEMICALS 
® 
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The Guttericld “frail 


Among the most famous and longest of the 
freight and trade trails of the early west was the 
Butterfield Trail, which began operations in 1858 
and gave way to the railroad in 1881. The route 
started from Tipton, Missouri, angled south 
through Arkansas, across Texas, New Mexico, 
across Arizona, into California, terminating at 
San Francisco, a distance of 2800 miles. 


The entire trip was scheduled for 25 days, but 
was later reduced to 23. (The record run was 21 
days.) The Butterfield coaches started on a semi- 
weekly basis, but so great was the traffic that the 
schedule was shortly changed to six times per 
week. Passengers paid $150 in gold to travel from 
San Francisco east, and $200 for the western run. 
Letters went for 10 cents a half ounce. 


Butterfield’s Overland Mail, as it was called, 
furnished the first dependable, well-organized 
service to the Pacific. There were 160 stations 
and corrals along the way, wells had to be dug, 
bridges built, repair shops set up. A personnel of 


750 experienced men was needed to serve as 
agents, drivers, stationkeepers, hostlers and me- 
chanics. The first trip was hailed as another 
triumph of American enterprise. 

Think of riding more than 20 days in a Con- 
cord stage coach, over plains, desert and moun- 
tains. (Most passengers broke up the trips with 
stop-overs.) Today, in a fraction of time, the 
rubber tire transports people and products on a 
cushion of air with speed and convenience. Vast 
areas have been opened up, communication 
speeded, and a nation exchanges the products of 
its soil and skill within hours, at the most a few 
days. 

Today’s rubber tire is another example of 
American ingenuity and enterprise. Constantly 
improved, it has brought about increasingly 
faster communication. Among the important con- 
tributors to this ingenuity and enterprise are the 
makers of United Blacks, whose dependable prod- 
ucts help put strength, durability and long-life 
into the modern passenger and truck tire. 
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ahead with United blacks 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK AKRON CHICAGO BOSTON MEMPHIS 


CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
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“ MUEHLSTEIN <= 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron «+ Chicago + Boston «+ Los Angeles * Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Akron « Chicago + Boston « LosAngeles * Jersey City 


TRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 





A superior 

tackifier and 

plasticizer for 

GR-S, NEOPRENE, 

NATURAL RUBBER 

and RECLAIM — 


“Galex” is a stable rosin acid that effectively tackifies and plasticizes GR-S, 
Neoprene, natural rubber and reclaim. Because of its chemical structure, principally 
dehydroabietic acid, ““Galex” is unaffected by oxidative aging. It is compatible with 


various elastomers, resins and solvents. 





“Galex” is widely used as a tackifier-plasticizer in hose, belting, mechanical goods 
and various friction stocks. It imparts strong surface tack which develops into excel- 
lent adhesion after cure. ““Galex’” also functions as a highly stable and compatible 


tackifier in rubber-base adhesives and cements. 
“Galex” may be the tackifier-plasticizer you need to build maximum quality into 
your compound. Its superior tack, excellent aging resistance and high compatibility 


warrant your investigation. Write for technical information and samples. 


Thiokol Chemical, Cowporalion 


784 NORTH CLINTON AVENUE ¢+¢ TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 


In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Company, Elmira, Ontario 
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UNIFORMITY 
Makes The Big 
Difference In 


Mn. VERNON 
vy PABARICS 


GUY YOU 
QUREA TIER 


SAL IVI SON Ay me UE 


Determining Yarn Tensile Strength with 300-lb. 
vertical test. One of a series of comprehensive 
laboratory controls throughout production to assure 
uniformity in all Mt. Vernon-Woodberry products. 


TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 


Selling) Agents 


Branch Offices: Chicago » Atlanta 
40 WORTH ST. - NEW YORK 


Baltimore » Boston « Los Angeles 
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FABRICS ENGINEERED 
TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 


Need adaptation of an existing 
fabric to your special purposes? 
Or creation of an entirely NEW 
fabric — cotton, synthetic or blend 
— to meet your specifications? 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry’s staff 

of textile engineers is available 
on request to help you with 

your problems in development or 
application of industrial fabrics. 











REMEMBER 
THis TREAD? 
























Octogenarians might — but 
even they would have been 
mere barefoot striplings in 
that long ago July of 1888, 
when John Boyd Dunlop 
patented the world’s first 
pneumatic “tire” 


} owe really wasn’t much tread to remember... 
just a few edges where the crude “wrappings” 
overlapped. But their dim imprint in the dusty 
roads of those bygone days, heralded the marvelous 
tires that make our motor vehicles “airborne” today. 
Indeed, our dramatic age of motor transport, and 
the great tire industry that makes it possible, both 
owe their very existence to the first Dunlop “Pneu- 
matic Tire.” 

At Bridgwater, we're well acquainted with most 
of the history of pneumatic tire development. As 
manufacturers of automotive tire molds, we've 
worked closely with the industry for nearly half a 
century, helping it develop . . . helping it meet 
steadily growing demands for tires by furnishing 
molds and equipment of higher quality and greater 
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workability. In fact, the splendid Dunlops of today 
—and most of the nation’s other best-known tires— 
come from molds built by Bridgwater. 


Today, in Athens, Ohio, Bridgwater’s Athens 
Machine Division meets the mold requirements of 
the tire industry on a greater scale than ever... 
with a larger plant, and a larger complement of 
technicians and long-experienced metal-working 
craftsmen. These skilled artisans and their special- 
ized machines—many of our own design—produce 
finer quality molds of every type or size, in engraved 
steel, cast iron or aluminum. 


Here, with mold-making the exclusive occupation 
of both men and machines, Bridgwater builds finer 
molds for the tire industry, faster, and at more 
favorable cost. 


ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 


GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
Crow, Ofto0 


\783 
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RELIABLE ZINC OXIDES 


AZO-ZZZ-44 and AZO-ZZZ-55 assure good 
dispersion and easy processing because of their 
uniform particle size and absence of extreme fines. 
With AZO-ZZZ-11, 22, 33, (Acicular types) 

and special grades, a complete range of zinc oxides 
is offered for every rubber requirement. 


A RELIABLE SOURCE 


American Zinc assures an uninterrupted supply AMERICAN ZINC SALES COMPANY 


of zinc oxide. Recent discovery and development Pe 


of a new, large ore body, added to previous AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 
American Zinc reserves, provides sufficient ore to last 


many years at the current rate of production. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO ° CHICAGO ° ST LOUIS e NEW YORK 
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EDITORIAL 


Advisory Board 
* 


GEORGE BRUGGEMEIER 


Engineering department, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


HE. CooK 


Chief engineer, 


B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 
NorMAN J. ELDER 


Manager, calender division, 
Adamson United Co., Akron, O. 
H. A. FLANNERY 


Manager, engineering department, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


A. L. HEsTon 

Vice president, 

National Rubber Machinery Co., Akron, O. 
RosBerT IREDELL 


Director of engineering, 
General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


A. G. KESSLER 


Vice president, 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn. 


A. S. MICHELSON 


Vice president, 
McNeil Machine & Engineering Co., 
Akron, O 


F. E. WortLey 


Assistant director of engineering, 


United States Rubber Co., New York, N.Y. 
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’ This time and money-saving book was compiled by Robert G. Seaman 
and Arthur M. Merrill, editors of India RUBBER WORLD, a publication with a 
background of 64 years of close contact with the men who have invented, im- 


proved, built, sold and used rubber machinery and equipment since 1889. 


The urgent need and value of this 804 page book will be self-evident to 
all engineering, processing, purchasing and management personnel, especially to those 
men who have been confronted in the past with the problem of gathering this fre- 
quently needed and vital information from varied and widely-scattered sources. 


Hundreds of orders have already been received from individuals, firms, 
libraries and schools — in U.S.A. and abroad. The edition being very limited prompt ee 


action is suggested. No reprint is anticipated. 
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its kind @ EDITION LIMITED 








Source, Construction and Use of 


“MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FOR RUBBER AND PLASTICS” 


Chapter 1. 
Chapter 2. 
Chapter 3. 
Chapter 4. 
Chapter 5. 
Chapter 6. 
Chapter 7. 
Chapter 8. 
Chapter 9. 
Chapter 10. 


3 
Table of Contents 
Mills Chapter 11. 
Mill Accessories 
a Chapter 12. 
hapter 13. 
Calenders & Accessories oes 
Chapter 14. 
Extruders 
Chapter 15. 
Extrud i 
xtruder Accessories Chapter 16. 
Presses, Compression Chapter 17 
Press Accessories Chapter 18. 
Presses, injection Chapter 19. 
Molds & Mold Accessories Chapter 20. 
& 


Web Coating & Handling 
Equipment 

Pressure Vessels 

Heaters, Dryers and Coolers 
Tire & Tube Machinery 
Hose & Belting Machinery 
Footwear Machinery 

Wire & Cable Machinery 
Sole & Heel Machinery 
Latex Machinery 

Special Plastics Machinery 


804 Pages; 341 Illustrations; Cloth Bound; 6 x 9 inches 























Orders Accepted Subject to Prior Sale—no reprint is anticipated 


PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL WITH REMITTANCE OR WE WILL BILL YOU 


India RUBBER WORLD Date 


386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed find$ ._.. ..... for which send postpaid 


“Machinery and Equipment for Rubber and Plastics.” 





City 


copies of 


State 


$15.00 Postpaid in U.S.A.; $16.00 Elsewhere. Order direct or through your book dealer. 


(Money refunded if returned within 10 days—for any reason. ) 


December, 1953 
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R. 2. Wood 


oa 7 ’ a g 
My QIAWlll PIESSES 


150 
== anniversary “*,. that industrial equipment which has maintained 


high excellence in manufacture will continue to be sold, 
and will contribute its worth to uplifting the general 


quality of everything produced in industrial America...” 





R. DB WOOD COMPANY 


PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE © ACCUMULATORS #® ALLEVIATORS ¢ INTENSIFIERS 
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and sincere best wishes 
for a Merry Christmas 


and a Happy New Year. 
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20” x 54” THREE-ROLL 
CALENDER 


For medium speed production of | 
various types of rubber products, 9 
Equipped with herringbone even 
speed and friction gearing, sleeve 4 
bearings, grease lubrication, 
and motorized roll adjustments. 
Drive can be adapted to svit avail- 










16” x 36’ FOUR-ROLL 
CALENDER 


For rubber and sponge products. Has 
sleeve bearings, herringbone connect- 



























ing gears, manually operated screw- able space. § g 
downs, and grease lubrication. 
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DAMSAON UNITE 


—— 30” x 54” TWO-ROLL 
HORIZONTAL CALENDER 


For finishing asphalt floor tile. This machine 
is equipped with roller bearings, drilled 
rolls, pinion stand drive with universal 
couplings, motorized roll adjustments, and 
adjustable speed control for tandem 
operation. 


36 x 92° FOUR-ROLL PRECISION CALENDER 


Designed especially for the production of thin plastics film up to 72”’ wide. This unit als 
is equipped with roller bearings; has roll crossing and zero clearance equipment, moto 
ized roll adjustments, separate pinion stand with universal couplings and flood lubricatio 


24” x 68” FOUR-ROLL DELUXE PLASTICS CALENDER 


Produces 57” wide film at high speeds. Has roller bearings, zero clearance 
equipment, roll crossing device, roller bearing universal couplings, drilled 3° 
rolls, motorized stock guides and flood lubrication. Drive is through a 
separate pinion stand which has its own complete flood lubrication system. Th 


24" x 68" FOUR-ROLL Z-TYPE RUBBER CALENDER - 


For high speed double-coating of tire fabric. Has sleeve bearings with grease ~ 
or flood lubrication, motorized roll adjustments, herringbone connecting and drive po 


gears, plus other features required for high speed production. 





24” x 52’ TWO-ROLL 
CALENDER 


Another Adamson calender, 
ertical type, used in the pro- 
duction of floor tiling, 

















24” x 68" FOUR-ROLL STANDARD PLASTICS CALENDER 


Produces 2 mil and heavier poly- 
vinyl chloride material in widths to 
57” at medium speeds. Equipped 
with flood lubrication, sleeve bear- 
ings, zero clearance, motorized 
roll adjustments, peripherally 
drilled rolls, 
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designed for the industry .. . 
| Engineered to your 
ra special requirements 


5, and 
ndem 


Shown are some of the many types of calenders 
made to order for our customers. 


Given product specifications and required maxi- 
mum speed, we will design, build and install all 
basic and auxiliary equipment required for your 
is unit als . 
eal complete manufacturing process. 

icati . . . ° ° . 
wine: We invite your inquiry concerning calendering or 


any other rubber or plastics processing problem. 
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32” x 92° FOUR-ROLL PRECISION CALENDER—— * 


This unit is geared to produce 72” wide vinyl film, 
2 mils and less in thickness, at production speeds up 
to 150 YPM. It is equipped with anti-friction bear- 
ings, zero clearance, motor operated stock guides, 
motor operated roll crossing device, flood lubri- 
cation, universal couplings, pinion gear stand, drilled 
rolls and automatic temperature control. The electri- 
cal drive includes separate DC motors for each 
component, with speed trimming devices. Auxiliaries 
consist of embossing equipment, cooling unit and 
automatic turret-type windup. 
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ADAMSON UNITED COMPANY 


730 CARROLL ST., AKRON 4, OHIO 
ae Mame at. oll. ab the Kubler ew, a 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 







Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 






Plants at: Pittsburgh * Vandergrift + New Castle * Youngstown * Canton 






BETTER MACHINES AND PROCESSES FOR BETTER RUBB 
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SUPERIOR WEATHER RESISTANCE 


try 
INDONEX withNEOPRENE typeWHYV 


Low-cost Neoprene WHV compounds extended with INDONEX Plasticizers 
(our Circular 13-47) originally showed an’’‘O” rating after 60 days roof 
exposure when run in accordance with ASTM Method D-1171-51T. 
Now, after one year exposure in northern Illinois, these com- 
pounds remain unchanged. Such outstanding weather 
resistance will be of interest to all manufacturers of 
weather-stripping and other automotive products, 
insulated wire, hose and belting. 


( 
3 





Send for: 
Circular 13-47 and 


General Bulletin 13 
INDOIL CHEMICAL CO. 


910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS 








INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Phone JE-7970 


Main Offices — Metropolitan Bldg., AKRON 8, OHIO 
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The Bullseye of Accuracy In 


BANBURY REBUILDING 





With the Maximum of Time Saved 


dm your Banbury Mixer needs repair- 
ing or rebuilding, give us a call. 


Interstate Rebuilding Service assures you the 
right answer to two chief concerns; 1—That 
every worn part will be restored to correct 
dimensions and contour or replaced new. 2— 
That the work be expedited to hold your 
“down time” to the minimum. 


Our nine-step method of rebuilding and hard 
surfacing your Banbury body has been per- 


We also have spare parts 
for all mixer sizes. Shown 
at right is a No. 27 Body 
rebuilt by Interstate, re- 
assembled and mounted on 
bed plate in our plant 
ready for customer to see 


it running. 


fected through years of exclusive specializa- 
tion rapidly approaching the one-score mark. 
An Interstate-rebuilt Banbury body has that 
“good as new”’ efficiency you seek. 


Interstate facilities handle every size of Ban- 
bury. It will cost you nothing to have an 
estimate. One of our engineers will visit your 
plant and inspect your installation at your 
request. 
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Experience, a necessary ingredient in the manufacture 
of any product, is especially essential in roll making 
where only by long and intimate association with an 
industry, can its requirements be thoroughly understood 
and successfully provided for. 

To United's 50 years of roll making experience can 
be added the advantages of its continuing program of 





0) 


New Castle 


Canton 


\ Pittsburgh Vandergrift 


Plants at 


Youngstown 


Subsidiaries 





metallurgical research, basically sound engineering and 
modern production facilities—a combination that made, 
and has kept, United Rolls favorites in outstanding 
processing plants throughout the world. 

° ° ° 
When in need of rolls—for whatever requirement— 


consult us. 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 
< Lobdell United Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Co., Inc., Aurora, Ind 





Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills, Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equip- 
ment, Presses and other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and Steel Castings and Weldments. 
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This Is Our Heavy Duty Roller Die Cutter— 





Built to Easily Cut Tough Materials! 


RESS a button and the Campbell 
Heavy Duty Power Roller Die 
Cutter starts to save your time and 
make you money. The large bed (up 
to 24 square feet) enables you to 
make multiple cuts in one operation 
using inexpensive dies! 

This machine easily die 
cuts foam rubber, sponge, 
rubberized hair, 
felt, cotton, etc., 





Falls Engineering & Machine Co., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 


Name 
Company 
Street 


City & Zone 
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then wades right through such tough 
stuff as cloth, rubber impregnated 
cloth, and even flat molded rubber 
stocks of certain thickness and hard- 
ness. Here’s our offer to you—send 
us your tough-to-cut materials, we'll 
make trial cuts on this machine and 
report to you. No obligation—we’re 
glad to prove what this machine will 
do to make your operation more 


profitable for you! 


YLLS ENGINEERING 
AND MACHINE CO. 


1734 FRONT ST., CUYAHOGA FALLS, 0. 
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Use the UNSEEN SALES POINT 


in building rubber sales 


A CLEAN, NEUTRAL ODOR... Like these manufacturers. vou. too. will find that 


durable “~Alamask™ compounds offer many processing 


When a foam-rubber pillow has a clean. neutral odor. advantages. They will not break down in aeration. 
t helps the salesman to draw attention to the many curing. or banburving systems. or at high tempera- 
advantages of rubber products. More and more tures. The effect of the “Alamask” will last until the 
rubber-goods manufacturers are building their sales unpleasant odors, caused by blowing agents and proe- 
treating their products with Du Pont “Alamask™ essing materials, have disappeared in use. “Alamask™ 
odor-masking compounds, will make your rubber products easier to sell. 

In this way. they are capitalizing on the “unseen There is an “Alamask™ odor-masking compound 
sales point” of a neutral odor... and they are doing designed to suit vour needs. For more information — 
tat an almost negligible cost. Only a small quantity or for technical-seryice helps on any “Alamask” appli- 

\lamask™ is required in each batch. and no spe- cation —write E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Ine.). 
celal equipment is necessary in applying it. \romatics Section. Wilmington 98. Delaware. 


Du Pont Alamask Odor-Masking Compounds 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. . « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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AN ECONOMICAL GROUP 
OF PLASTICIZERS AND EXTENDERS 
FOR RUBBER AND PLASTICS 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


50 WEST 50th STREET, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
100 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
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a key executive? 





a valued clerk? 


a skilled worker? 


an experienced secretary? 
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Lost Needlessly ? 


Although more than 70,000 Americans were 
cured of cancer last year the tragic truth is 
that at least 70,000 others—who might have 
been saved—lost their lives because their can- 
cers had spread and “colonized” in other parts 
of their bodies before proper treatment could 


be started. 


That’s why we want everyone to realize that, 
since most early cancers can be cured, the best 
“insurance” is: 


First... To have a thorough health check-up 
every year no matter how well you may feel 
(twice a year for women over 35). 


SECOND ... To learn the 7 danger signals that 
may mean cancer, and go straight to your doctor 
at the first sign of any one of them—(1) Any 
sore that does not heal (2) A lump or thickening, 
in the breast or elsewhere (3) Unusual bleeding 
or discharge (4) Any change in a wart or mole 
(5) Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swal- 
lowing (6) Persistent hoarseness or cough (7) 
Any change in normal bowel habits. 


If you want us to arrange a special educational 
program for your fellow-workers, phone the 
American Cancer Society office nearest you 
or address your letter to “Cancer” in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
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The finest name 
in Rutile Titanium Dioxide 





Glidden 
ZOPAQUE-R 





...gives you 


a (whiter) (whiter) white »-and 


it’s easier to grind 


Glidden research has achieved greater white- 
ness and a highly accelerated dispersion rate 
in new Glidden ZOPAQUE-R. These new de- 
velopments combine to produce pigments with 
exceptional hiding power, outstanding gloss 
and color retention and low reactivity. 


«Another 
achievement of 
Glidden 

‘Planned ‘Research 
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Write today for more details on new Glidden 
ZOPAQUE-R, the finest name in Rutile 
Titanium Dioxide. 

| ZOPAQUE-R33—For latex paints 


ZOPAQUE-R66— All-purpose Rutile 
ZOPAQUE-R88—Non-chalking Rutile 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
CHEMICALS +» PIGMENTS 
METALS DIVISION 


Baltimore, Md. e Collinsville, Ill. © Hammond, Ind. 
Oakland, Calif. 











*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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GEORGE WOLOCH CO., Inc. 


yaD TD ND AD ADD RRR URE 


82 Beaver Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Phone: HAnover 2-1171 Cable Address: GEOWOLOCH, NY 
IN AKRON, Ohio IN KENILWORTH, N. J. IN LONDON, England 
1082 Norita Street 32nd St. & Kenilworth Blvd. 50 Gamage Bldg. 
Phone: Swandale 4-5237 Phone: Chestnut 5-8939 Phone: Chancery 5038 
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BLAW-KNOX QUICK-OPENING DOORS 


Blaw-Knox Quick-Opening doors on vul- 
canizers reduce closure and _ break-out 
time from several minutes to a few seconds. 
No lugs, bolts, levers or sliding bars. Self- 
sealing gasket positively operated by f 
internal pressure. Smooth-functioning |» & 
ball bearing davit-type hinges. Manual |) 
or hydraulic operation. Adaptable to 
either vertical or horizontal vessels. Fur- 
nished in sizes up to 10 ft. diameter. For 
details on this and other Blaw-Knox 
equipment of interest to rubber products 
manufacturers, write for Bulletin No. 2355. 
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BLAW-KNOX EQUIP” 
Process enone 


BLAW-KNOX recor 
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/* Cabflex Di'OP 


FOR WIRE INSULATION COMPOUNDS 


Tested and proved in laboratory and in plant, 

Cabflex Di-OP imparts consistently uniform, highest quality 
electrical properties to vinyl wire and cable compounds. 

The results of laboratory evaluation of 17 successive 
production batches of Cabflex Di-OP in a typical wire 
insulation compound prove beyond doubt the ability of this 
Cabot plasticizer to maintain uniform volume 
resistivity at a high level. 


PROOF POSITIVE 





















Courtesy of I'he Rex Corporation, 
West Acton, Mass. 


Cabflex Di-OP 


di-iso-octyl phthalate 
Cabflex Di-OA 

di-iso-octyl adipate 
Cabflex DDP 


di-decyl phthalate 


Cabflex DDA 
di-decyl adipate 


Cabflex Di-BA 


di-iso-butyl adipate 


Cabflex Di-0Z 


di-iso-octyl azelate 


Cabol 100 


hydrocarbon oil plasticizer 


Plasticizer/Division GODFREY L. CABOT, INC. 


77 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 10, MASS. 











Manufacturers of 


CANARY LINERS 


Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government 
Specifications. Write or Wire for Samples 
and Quotations. 


EXPORT AGENT 
Binney & Smith International, Inc 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, i e e 
N.Y 


timer esom inne «= TQ OO UNION AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 5, 


Ontario, Canada 
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e CRUDE RUBBER 
e LIQUID LATEX 


e CHEMICALS 
E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
HEmlock 4-2188 
MEMBER — COMMODITY EXCHANGE, Inc. 
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Coumarone Resins — Reclaiming Oils — Plasticizers 
Powdered Rubber 
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of Cabot Carbon Company sient, e ui 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC., 7 
Boston 10, Mass. = ; 








THE SEAL OF 
DEPENDABILITY 


Our products are engineered to 
fill every need in natural and 


Nes "a CS J, vf _ synthetic rubber compounding 
LLELLEY wherever the use of vulcanized oil 

is indicated. 
We point with pride not only to 
a complete line of solid Brown, 
White, ‘“Neophax” and ““Amberex” 
grades, but also to our hydrocarbon 


solutions of ‘‘Factice” for use in 
their appropriate compounds. 





Continuing research and develop- 
ment in our laboratory and rigid 
production control has made us 
the leader in this field. The serv- 
ices of our laboratory are at your 
disposal in solving your com- 
pounding problems. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 


o 
Factice’ Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 


























Trade Mark 


HEVEATEX 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds 


for all purposes 
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KNIT your profits 
—at high speeds... 


. . «with Fidelity’s method of HOSE reinforcement 


You can knit natural and synthetic yarns at speeds up to 1,000 feet per 
hour on rubber and plastic extrusions in continuous lengths. Hose is strong 
and flexible, adhesion is better, diameters are uniform. 

By eliminating costly rewinding, treating and drying operations, electri- 
cally controlled Fidelity Hose Reinforcement Machines are setting new 
economy records in plants where they replace conventional braiders. 
These machines have been time tested by the world's leading Rubber Hose 
Manufacturers for nearly 20 years. 

Write today for Catalog HR describing advantages and technical details. 
When in the Philadelphia area, visit the new showroom at our plant 
and see the Fidelity Hose Reinforcement Machine in operation. 


s 4 “77 = : 
Designers and Builders of Lied ‘ os aii Meachivaas 
SINCE 1911] 


em FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


3910-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


Export Dept.: Canadian Representative: 
25 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
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Here are some of the time- 

tested, money-saving reasons more and more 
plants are standardizing with Royle Spirod* 
Extruders for processes requiring maximum flexi- 
bility in controlled temperatures — constantly 
maintained and accurately zoned: 

@ Extra heavy walled cast steel cylinders that will not warp. 


No joints to leak when pressures are high or crevices to collect 
burned compound that would cause contamination. 





@ Heavy duty large diameter heating elements, that can be 
used with 440 volts without step-down transformers, provide 
radiant heat to cylinders and heads. 


@ Any heating element may be removed and replaced without 
disturbing other elements or wiring. 


@ A cooling system with ten times the capacity of conventional . 
designs can be modulated through its entire temperature 
range without drastic changes. Ample cooling for all com- df 


pounds at maximum speeds. 


4 No. 3 Royle Spirod Extruder. Completely insulated 
and equipped for evaporative cooling. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 














London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. V.M. Hovey J.W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter HH. M. Royal, Inc. PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 SWandale 4-5020 LOgan 3261 


VULCANO 


The VULCANOLS REPRESENT a group of 
durable textile finishes which, when coated 
on textile fabrics, provide fiber conservation, 


pile anchorage, non-skid properties, slip re- 


sistance, and resistance to raveling or fraying. 


+ 
Distributors for Firestone Liberian Latex 


TIT] ° 


\ \\ Our Sales and Technical Staffs 
\AL 0, Registered Trademark Are at Your Disposal 


PRODUCTS 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION tress 


111 Westminister St. 


TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. Providence 3, R. I 


Phone: Elmhurst 1-4559 
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Easons 


Greetings 


S.J. PIKE & CO.,INC. 





CABLE ADDRESS “PIKESID,N_Y." 


In Akron 

Tanney-Costello, Ine 
868 E. Tallmadge Ave 
Blackstone 4148 


December, 1953 
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30 CHURCH STREET: NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


TELEPHONE WORTH 44-1776 


In Los Angeles: In Chicago: In Boston 

Merit Western Cc Douglas P. Johnstone eo J. Dunn, Ine 
George Steinbach Northfield, Illinois 120 Boylstone Street 
717 So. Date Ave., Alhambra Winnetka 6-3144 Liberty 2-8774 
Cumberland 3-1400 
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¢ Save time 
¢ Save labor 
* Save space 





¢ More accuracy 


Now — cut and slit cured and * Big capacity 
uncured rubber stock in = ‘ © Slits 1” to 48” 
continuous operation. Slitter an ‘ 
cutter can be ms independently and * Cuts 1” to 144” 
change in cut lengths can be made 
while machine is working. 
Successful applications 
include molding preforms. 
















Equipped with 
anti-friction 
bearings 
throughout. 
Write or wire 
for details, 





Pacific Rep. Lombard 
Smith, Los Angeles 
New York & Export Office 
261 Broadway 








FZ / ~ 
35 YEARS OF ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE AVAILABLE FOR SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


BLACK ROCK %es'ossonve st, skincerort, CONN. 














QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
72 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


PACKING 
Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


HOSE 
for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 


HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 

















= 
Top-Quality that never varies! 


% THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
. AKRON, OHIO 


AZUSA, CALIFORNIA * BOWLING GREEN, OHIO * CUYAHOGA FALLS, OHIO 
WACO AND BAYTOWN, TEXAS ° JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 
BARNESVILLE, GEORGIA * LOGANSPORT AND WABASH, INDIANA 

FOREIGN OPERATIONS: RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL . TORONTO, CANADA 
TEL AVIV, ISRAEL © MEXICO CITY, MEXICO ¢ MAIPU, CHILE 

MADRID AND TORRELAVEGA, SPAIN * OPONTO AND LOUSADA, PORTUGAL 





CARACAS, VENEZUELA e PORT ELIZABETH, SOUTH AFRICA 





lt 
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and now Pytra 





a new cord treatment for new tire toughness! 


Naugatuck — developer of the first natural latex for tire 
cord treatment, then the first reclaim dispersion, and later 
GR-S plus Resorcinal — now offers you a special vinyl 
pyridine latex that increases rubber-to-fabric adhesion up 
to 50%! 
New Pyratex 
@ binds rayon to rubber with a grip almost as strong as the 
cord itself. 
@ retains its outstanding adhesion even under the severe heat 
and flexing of high-speed tire travel. 
What's more, this superior solutioning agent... 
develops adhesion more rapidly with cure. 


aves 


Gh augatuck Chemical 


@ greatly reduces “curing blows.’ 


@ is supplied at higher solids with resulting conveniences. 


You'll find Pyratex will raise the performance of reinforced 
rubber in airplane, truck, bus, and automobile tires, in V-belts 
and conveyor belts—wherever fatigue resistance and ply separa- 
tion pose problems. 

New Pyratex is available for your own further compounding, 
or as a Lotol, custom-compounded and ready to use—with 
good storage stability. To tind out more about how it can 
help your product—economically—write on your letterhead to 


the address below. 


1312 ELM STREET 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 





OF” Division of United States Rubber Company 


BRANCHES: 4 


Rubber Chemicals * Aromatics « Synthetic Rubber « 


December, 1953 


Plastics 


kron e Boston e Charlotte « Chicago « Los Angeles « Memphis e New York e Philadelphia e IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario 


¢ Agricultural Chemicals ¢ Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 
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“FOR THE JOB 








Fast deliveries plus excep- 
tional performance make 
EEMCO Mills and Presses 
your best buy. Save weeks 
of valuable production 
time. Some sizes are avail- 
able for immediate ship- 
ment. 





R 
MILLS : 
yé 
for processing rubber 
and plastics, including 
LABORATORY MILLS for 
experimental work. 
Resin emulsions for natural, GRS, Neoprene and 
Buna N latices offer many new properties in addition 
to the standard requirement of increased tack. 
Case History #235 
PRESSES Customer needed improved tensiles and water re- 
sistance from a GRS latex compound — at a low cost. 
f : — Many experiments with clays and other fillers failed to 
OF COMP OSETEM, _— meet the requirements — but ARCCO resin emulsion 
tion, transfer and rein- gave the GRS latex the added qualities needed. 
forced plastics molding You too can get better tensiles from GRS latices and 
~—also LABORATORY lower emulsion costs with GRS as well as with other A 
SES# ‘ tal latices. These and many other applications are possible be 
PRES apa through the use of ARCCO resin emulsions. of 
work. What is your problem? Whether it is standard or an 
unique we would be glad to have the opportunity of l 
helping you reach a satisfactory solution. Write today. 2 
ne 
pt 


IDAT(KG, AMERICAN RESINOUS 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


RESIN EMULSIONS, SOLUTIONS AND HOT MELTS FOR ADHE- 
SIVE BASES, BINDERS, COATINGS, SIZES AND SATURANTS 


ERIE ENGINE & MFG. CO. 


12th ST & EA ST AVE ERIE PA | GENERAL OFFICES: 103 FOSTER STREET, PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 
. °; / ° | 


IN CANADA: American Resinous Chemicals of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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CHICAGO AKRON 


@ 
DENVER 


LOS ANGELES 


Iw THE 


MVD: ATLANTIC STATS" 


WNRWICK STAND 


Ready to serve you are Technical Sales Representatives 
whose chemical and production experience may help 
you in compounding and procurement problems. 





R. J. SALYERDS 


R. E. MCELROY 


At 2595 East State Street, Trenton 9, New Jersey, 
branch offices are maintained under the management 
of R. J. Salyerds, a graduate Chemist with laboratory 
and factory experience in rubber compound develop- 
ment and production. Assisting him is R. E. McElroy, 
also a graduate Chemist with factory and laboratory 
experience. Warehouse facilities are provided in con- 
nection with the Trenton branch office. Their tele- 
phone is 4-3137. 





December, 1953 


\\\\} CRENITAL CY., WeMon MA.” 





Harwick offers a complete line of materials, precision 
tested for the compounding of all types of rubbers 
and plastics: 

SYNTHETIC RESINS — 


PICCOUMARON Para Coumarone Indenes 
PICCOLYEE ...... Hydrocarbon Terpenes 
PICCOPALE Hard Hydrocarbon Resins 
PICCOLASTIC Sapa Styrene Resins 
RESINEX ......... Aromatic resin type softener 


PLASTICIZERS — 
POLYCIZER 1062 ... 
POLYCIZER 332 
Dicapryl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Tricresyl Phosphate 

RUBBER SUBSTITUTES — Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 

FILLERS — 

Clays and Whitings 

Silene EF — Reinforcing Pigment 
MOLD AND STOCK LUBRICANTS 
MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS 


Dioctyl Phthalate 
Dioctyl Adipate 


CASEIN. 
RUBBER-TO-METAL BONDING AGENTS THIXON 
STABILIZERS - 

STABELAN E, HR Paste, Liquid and Powder 
COLORS — 


STANTONE MBS Masterbatch ) 
STANTONE GPE (Ground Polyethylene) 
STANTONE PC (Flushed ) 

STANTONE Dry Colors (Pigment) 
STANTONE Rubber and Vinyl Inks. 











Platen Temperatures 


Automatically Maintained 






within 
VF! 


Schematic diagram 
shows Dynalog Tem- 
perature Control on 
direct steam heated 3’ 
x 3’ platen press. Sur- 
face Temperature of 
platen is measured by 
resistance bulb at left. 
Steam supply con- 
trolled by Foxboro 
Dynalog M/40 Hyper- 
Reset Controller (top). 














7 OME hhh TTT 


Production line platens can now be 
temperature-controlled within limits that 
used to be achieved only in the laboratory! 

The key to this performance is the Foxboro 
Dynalog Temperature Controller, an instrument 
that’s ruggedly built for continuous produc- 
tion use, yet so sensitive that it provides 
a change of valve position on temperature 
changes as small as .0015°F. 

Installations of Dynalog Control on platen 
presses in two leading rubber mills are 
providing new uniformity and quality 
of product. See reproduction 
of actual chart below. 

Write for detailed information. 
The Foxboro Company, 
6212 Neponset Ave., 

Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 









Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


INSTRUMENTS 
THAT IMPROVE 
PRODUCT 
UNIFORMITY 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 
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REPRINTED FROM AN OFFICIAL ADVERTISEMENT PUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER 18, 1953 


RUBBER PRODUCING FACILITIES DISPOSAL COMMISSION 


Invitations for Proposals 


Pursuant to the Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953 (P.L. 205, 
83d Congress, Ist Session, approved August 7, 1953) the Rubber Producing 
Facilities Disposal Commission announces that it will receive written propos 
als for the purchase (or, in certain instances indicated below, the lease) of the 
properties and facilities described below, hereafter collectively referred to as 
“the rubber-producing facilities’. Such proposals may be submitted at any 
time beginning November 25, 1953 through May 27, 1954, (unless extended 
by the Commission upon adequate notice) at the Office of the Commission. 
811 Vermont Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. Detailed information concern- 
ing the form of proposals and the manner in which they are to be sub- 
mitted may be obtained from the Secretary of the Commission upon request. 


FACILITIES: The facilities offered for sale consist of 13 plants for the 
manufacture of butadiene-styrene type rubber (GR-S), 2 plants for the manu- 
facture of butyl rubber (GR-I), 1 plant for the manufacture of styrene, 8 plants 
for the manufacture of butadiene, 1 plant for the manufacture of dodecyl 


Plancor No Present Operator 
tk” emia oc os RUBBER (GR-S) PLANTS 
6 


— E PLANTS—PETROLEUM 
6 





STY a PLANT 
Dow Chemical Co.. 


OTHER FACIL hw 
5. U. S. Rubber Co...... <eewws.s 


T This pei is now in stand-by. 








t Represent a tandem operation whereby Standard Oil Co. of California’s production of crud 








RIO © vnciaccuccécece <ecessas 
127 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. a ee 
1056 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
877 General Tire & Rubber Co 
983 . B. Goodrich Coa.....c00. 
980 B. F. Goodrich Co......... 
126 Goodyear Synthetic Rubber C orp.. matavaa 
956 Goodyear Synthetic Rubber Corp........ 
1278 Kentucky Synthetic Rubber re: 
611 Midland Rubber Co.. 
982 Phillips Chemical Co. 
129 U. S. Rubber Co....... 
983A Bis ie CEE Einicccstveweseceadccvenesé 
saa RUBBER (GR-I) PLANTS 
Humble Oil & Refining Co............... 
"372 BGGG SIMIOES OF Ci ccc tcc cciccsecvce 


Oe Be Se eee eee ee Lake Charles, La. 60,000 ST 
152 CN CO iicccd et encccr sce Cesubeerbeecnwiceeo ec Baton Rouge, La. 23,000 ST 
485 Humble Oil & Refining GU icicci cece saat ot eceawne oes Baytown, Texas 49,000 ST 
933 Neches Butane Products Co..................+..++..+-.. Port Neches, Texas 197,000 ST 
484 CONG 56 cece icc cccesccesesseneecceune Borger, Texas 71,200 ST 
1063 Gee ete PIG Rav cicccigt tote sche decancenssiccacd ne Houston, Texas 78,000 ST 
963 SPGne CHUIICRY CHIN cucu iscecie tess cosets av tecsev ares se Los Angeles, Calif. 61,000 ST: 
1593 Standard Oil Co. of California......................... El Segundo, Calif.’ 


mercaptan, a fleet of 448 pressure tank cars (ICC Classification—ICC-104A W ) 
and miscellaneous items of equipment. 

The plants which are in operating condition and which are offered for sale 
as complete operating units are set forth in the following table. 

These plants are operate ed for the account of the Reconstruction Finance ¢ OF- 
poration as units in an integrated synthetic rubber industry. The 13 GR-S 
plants and the 2 GR-I plants are practically the exciusive domestic sources of 
these types of rubber. All of the butadiene consumed in the domestic manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber is produced in the butadiene plants offered for sale 
or lease. The styrene plant produces a significant portion of the total require- 
ments of the synthetic rubber program, the remainder being purchased from 
commercial sources. Dodecyl mercaptan is an ingredient of one type of GR-S, and 
the plant offered for sale produces the program’s requirements for this chemical. 

Detailed descriptive brochures relating to each of the plants may be obtained 
upon application to the Secretary of the Commission. Similarly, descriptive in- 
ventory of the miscellaneous facilities hereby offered for sale will be available. 


Location Maximum Annual Capacity 
waak@ibk ae wii . Baton Rouge, La. 49,000 LT 
Pienaclemneuaks Akron, Ohio 30,000 LT 

Lake Charles, La. 99,600 LT 
Baytown, Texas 44,000 LT 
Port Neches, Texas 90,000 LT 
Institute, W. Va. 122,000 LTt 
aa aan See Akron, Ohio 15,200 LT 
rererr ere Houston, Texas 99,600 LT 
Louisville, Ky. 44,000 LT 
Los Angeles, Calif. 89,000 LT 
Borger, Texas 66,000 LT 
Naugatuck, Conn. 22,200 LT 
SERRE ay eee Port Neches, Texas 89,400 LT 


43,000 LT 
47,000 LT 


Baytown, Texas 
Baton Rouge, La. 





Los Angeles, Calif. 57,000 ST 





Naugatuck, Conn. 





» butadiene is transferred 


to Shell Chemical Corp. for purification along with Shell’s crude production. 
* This facility is erected upon land held under an assignable lease which expires on February 15, 1958, from Standard 


Oil Company of California; all other plants are erected on property owned in fee 


In addition to the foregoing, there are offered for sale, or alternatively for 
lease, 2 plants for the manufacture of butadiene from alcohol, located respec- 
tively at Louisville, Kentucky, and Kobuta, Pennsylvania. The plant at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Plancor 1207, has been operated, and is now being maintained 
in stand-by, by Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. and has an annual capacity of 
87,000 short tons. The plant at Kobuta, Pennsylvania, Plancor 483, has been 
operated, and is now being maintained in stand-by, by the Koppers Company. 
Inc., and has an annual capacity of 128,000 short tons. These are the only 
facilities of any sort offered for lease. The Commission will entertain proposals 
for the leasing of these plants promptly and in advance of consideration of dis- 
posal of the other facilities. Such leases may run for not Jess than 1] nor more 
than 3 years. Proposals for the purchase of these facilities will be received in 
the same manner as prescribed for the purchase of the other facilities. 

The Rubber Producing Facilities Disposal Act of 1953 prescribes in detail, 
as well as generally, procedural and substantive standards pursuant to which 
the sale of these facilities by the Disposal Commission is to be effectuated. 
To facilitate compliance with these standards the Disposal Commission has 
prepared Instructions for the Submission of Proposals, which set forth 
the requirements of the Commission with respect to such proposals, and copies 
thereof will be available upon application to the Secretary of the Commission. 
Subject to the foregoing, the following additional information concerning the 
program of sale is announced: 

CONTINUED OPERATION OF PLANTS: As a condition to sale, the 
Commission is required to be satisfied that the prospective purchaser actually 
intends to operate the facility or facilities for the purpose of manufacturing 
synthetic rubber or its component materials. The purchaser must also agree to 
comply with the terms of a ‘National Security Clause’, having terms, condi- 
tions, restrictions and reservations which will assure the prompt availability 
of the facilities, or facilities of equivalent capacity, for the production of 
synthetic rubber and the component materials thereof for a period of 10 years 
from the date of the contract. In consonance with these requirements, while 
the Commission will entertain proposals for the acquisition of portions of the 
productive capacity of particular facilities, as further discussed in the Instrue 
tions for the Submission of Proposals, it will not entertain proposals for the 
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by the government. 
piece-meal acquisition of individual items of equipment except such items as 
are listed in the inventory of miscellaneous equipment referred to above. 


FINANCING: Proposals for purchase shall provide for the payment of not 
less than 25% of the purchase price in cash, and the remainder may be financed 
by a first lien purchase money mortgage maturing in not more than 10 years 
and providing for periodic amortization (amortization in equal annual instal- 
ments is not required). The interest rate upon the balance of the purchase 
price represented by the mortgage shall be 4% per annum. 

Proposals for purchase shall be accompanied by a deposit of cash or United 
States Government bonds of face amount equal to 2% per centum of the gross 
amount proposed to be paid but not exceeding $250,000 for each facility; pro 
vided, however, that the deposit required in the case of a proposal for one of 
a number of facilities on an alternative basis shall be the same as would be 
required if such proposal were for only the facility for which the highest 
amount is proposed to be paid. Except in the case of purchasers, deposits shall 
be refunded without interest. In the case of purchasers, deposits made here- 
under shall be applied without interest to the purchase price. 


PROCEDURE SUBSEQUENT TO THE SUBMISSION OF PROPOSALS: 
During a period of 7 months (unless extended by the Commission upon ade- 
quate notice to those submitting proposals) following the termination of the 
period for the receipt of proposals, the Commission will negotiate for the sale 
of the facilities with those who have submitted proposals. In accordance with 
the terms of the Act, negotiations for the sale of each type of plant (i.e., GR-S, 
GR-I, Butadiene, et cetera) will be limited to those persons having submitted 
a proposal for the purchase of such a type plant. Such negotiations will be 
conducted with due regard to the several purposes of the Act that the disposal 
of the synthetic rubber producing facilities establish a free, competitive, syn 
thetic rubber industry, afford small-business enterprises and other users, the 
opportunity to obtain a fair share of the end products of the facilities sold and 
at fair prices, be consistent with national security, and realize full fair value 
for the facility or facilities, taking into consideration the policy set forth in 
Section 2 of the Act. 

For further information and details apply to Ferris B. Tuomas, Secretary 


RUBBER PRODUCING FACILITIES DISPOSAL COMMISSION 


811 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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Che Institution 
of the Rubber Jndustryp 


LONDON 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY owes its development 
largely to scientific and technical research and the 
Institution was founded in 1921 to foster scientific 
and technical advancement and to disseminate the 
results. 

THE INSTITUTION TODAY is the centre of a 
great fraternity of rubber manufacturers, scientists, 
technologists, research establishments, executives and 
students from every country whose object is the 
advancement of the cause of the rubber industry 
throughout the world. 

OBJECTS: To promote corporate and concerted 
effort in the industry by bringing together all those 
engaged or interested in the various branches of 
science and technology on which the Industry is based 
and co-ordinating their respective contributions, 

To promote the profession and practice of Rubber 
Technology. 

To encourage the extension of scientific and tech- 
nical education in the principles and details of rubber 
manufacture. 

To maintain a scheme of Diplomas for the recog- 
nition of efficiency in knowledge of all branches of 
technology essential to the successful maintenance 
and development of rubber manufacture. 

To arrange for the holding of meetings, the read- 
ing of papers and the giving of lectures with subse- 
quent discussions and publication. 

To foster the systematic study of scientific and 
technical problems involved in the various phases of 
the manufacture of natural and synthetic rubbers and 
rubber-like materials and their conversion into fin- 
ished products. 

To encourage original work and research dealing 
with the manufacture of rubbers. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

The Transactions: Bi-monthly record of scientific 
and technological investigations in the realm of rub- 
ber and its allied industries, 

Annual Report on the Progress of Rubber Tech- 
nology: containing systematic accounts of the de- 
velopments in rubber technology from year to year. 

Proceedings of Rubber Technology Conferences. 


INVITATION TO MEMBERSHIP. 

At this time of progress and expansion in the 
affairs of the Institution, its Council, conscious of the 
benefits that lie within the sphere of the Institution, 
invites applications for the privilege of membership 
from those engaged or interested in the Rubber and 
its allied industries. 


Application forms and full particulars 
may be obtained from:— 


THE REGISTRAR 


INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 
12, WHITEHALL 
LONDON, S.W. 1, ENGLAND 
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A Plan for Synthetic Rubber Research 


and Development 


HE discussion which has been going on in the edito 
rial columns of India RupBER WorLp regarding the 
future of research on rubber indicates clearly that any 

plans which may be made for fundamental research must 
necessarily take into account the probable future conduct 
of applied research, development, pilot-plant operation, 
and manufacture. Such plans should also provide for 
meeting both the immediate and the long-range needs of 
government and industry and should determine the roles 
that each should play in the conduct and the support of 
the work. In order to stimulate the consideration of 
specific plans, a proposal is here presented for the con- 
tinuation of two activities—-fundamental research and the 
operation of a pilot-plant and evaluation laboratory. Gov- 
ernment support of these activities is advocated for a 
transition period during which industry is expected to 
develop an organization adequate to conduct them on a 
scale commensurate with national needs. 


Synthetic Rubber, a New Industry 


The production of synthetic rubber is a new industry ; 
it is essentially a chemical industry, and, as such, it is 
quite separate and distinct from the manufacture of rub- 
ber goods. Failure to recognize this distinction has 
led to the widespread misconception that the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber is a logical function of the 
firms which make rubber products. It is quite true 
that many rubber manufacturers are vitally interested in 
the production of their own elastomeric raw materials, 
but such production is related to their major function of 
making rubber goods only to the same degree as the 
operation of a rubber or a cotton plantation or a carbon 
black plant by a tire manufacturer. Likewise, the research 
on the manufacture of rubber goods lies in a field that 
is quite distinct from research pertaining to the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber. Up to the present, various syn- 
thetic rubbers have been produced by private industry 
only for specialized purposes. The large-scale manufac- 
ture of a general-purpose synthetic rubber has been 


Public Law 205—Eighty-third Cingress. Approved August 7, 1953 
“Science and Public Policy, Vol. 2, The Federal Research Program,”’ 


pp. 300, 311-14. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. (Sept. 27, 
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exclusively a government operation. Hence in selling the 
plants to private organizations the government 1s, in 
effect, creating a new industry, The owners of the new 
industry will probably include petroleum and chemical 
companies as well as manufacturers of rubber products. 


Responsibilities of Government 
and Private Interests 

Since, under the terms of the legislation for the dis- 
posal of the plants,! the government is dispersing the 
ownership of this new industry as widely as possible, 
it is important to examine all operations that should be 
carried on in connection with the new synthetic rubber 
industry in order to determine which can be left to private 
initiative and which should be continued, for a time at 
least, under government auspices. 

The curent government synthetic rubber program rep- 
resents a complete spectrum of scientific and industrial 
activities. The operations include fundamental research, 
background and applied research, development, pilot- 
plant operation, evaluation and testing, and large-scale 
manufacture. There is general agreement that private 
enterprise will be adequate to conduct manufacturing 
operations and the necessary supporting applied research 
and development, together with testing and evaluation. 
There are fears, however, that fundamental research, in 
the true meaning of the term, may not be adequately pro- 
vided for in the new decentralized industry. Also, many 
persons feel the need of retaining a central pilot-plant 
and evaluation laboratory that will be available to both 
government and industry. Others, however, think that 
the pilot-plant operation is unnecessary, and that industry 
will give ample support to research of all kinds. The 
determination of policv should be made with a clear 
understanding of the significance of these activities and 
their long-range importance to all concerned. 


Fundamental Research 


Many of the differences in the current discussions of 
the future of research on synthetic rubber stem from dif- 
ferences in what is meant by research. The President's 
Scientific Research Loard? differentiated three cate- 
gories of research: fundamental, background, and applied 

Fundamental research is defined by the Board as, 
“Theoretical analysis, exploration, or experimentation 
directed to the extension of knowledge of general prin 
ciples governing natural or social phenomena.” This 
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definition would clearly exclude much of the “basic” 
research that some correspondents have felt should be 
carried on by the plants under private management. 

Background and applied research differ from funda- 
mental research in that both can be planned in advance 
to reach objectives that are clearly defined before the 
work is undertaken, Specific practical ends, however, 
cannot be foreseen from fundamental research, Many 
who pay tribute to epochal fundamental researches such 
is those of Nieuwland or Kipping would scarcely have 
been willing to have recommended support for such work 
hetore it was done, 

While many criteria may be applied to differentiate 
fundamental and applied research, two questions will 
oiten sutlice to make quick judgment regarding any pro- 
posed research project: First, would the proposed in- 
vestigation be appropriate for a Ph.D. dissertation? Sec- 
ond, would the proposed investigation be likely to lead 
to a patent? In general, if the answer to the first ques- 
tion Is yes, the project represents fundamental research: 
if the answer to the second question is ves, the project 
1s applied research. 

The principal objective of the research that has been 
conducted by the government thus far has been to sup- 
port and improve production. With the sale of the plants 
the responsibility for this type of research should be as- 
sumed by those who buy the plants, and the government 
should direct its efforts toward fundamental research. The 
new objective should be to replenish and greatly to en- 
large the storehouse of scientific knowledge so necessary 
hoth to the national security and to the continued growth 
of industry. Much of the basic knowledge on which the 
present synthetic rubber industry was founded came from 
academic research in Europe, which is now greatly cur- 
tailed. If American industry is to continue to develop it 
must support long-range fundamental research as well as 
ipplied research from which immediate results can be 
obtained. By its very nature fundamental research must 
he done on the broadest possible base because there is no 
way to determine what investigation or program will lead 
to useful results or how long before even a large invest- 
ment will begin paying dividends. Such being the case. 
few firms can afford to initiate and support programs of 
fundamental research of substantial size. Hence, until 
the new synthetic rubber industry can organize to finance 
and operate a strong fundamental research program, it 
is essential that the government take the lead and retain 
those parts of the program which should be continued. 
Otherwise most of the highly productive investigators 
now in the program may turn their efforts to other fields. 





A§s PROMISED on our editorial page in October and 

as a result of discussions which began in Washington, 
D. C., in August, with persons interested in the future 
of synthetic rubber research in the National Science 
Foundation, the National Bureau of Standards, the Re- 
construction Finance Corp., and elsewhere, the thoughts 
of these several persons have been assembled and are 
presented herewith in article form under the heading of 
“A Plan for Synthetic Rubber Research and Develop- 
ment.” It should be emphasized that the plan, in its 
entirety, does not necessarily represent the thinking of 
all, or even a majority, of those consulted. 

The article and the plan are presented to stimulate 
thinking on the subject of the future of synthetic rubber 
research and development, with special reference as to 
what, specifically, should be done and how it might be 
carried out. Numerous other comments on the subject 
have appeared on our editorial pages from July through 
December. Editor. 
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GR-S Plant Operated by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., Center 
Foreground: The Government Laboratories Operated by the University 
of Akron, Right Foreground 


Government Laboratories 


Many needs of both government and industry will be 
served by the maintenance and expansion of the present 
pilot-plant and evaluation facilities operated by the Uni- 
versity of Akron. Any new manutacturing process or 
procedure must be carried through a pilot-plant stage; 
vet large, well-equipped pilot plants are expensive and 
are not available to many small firms, and even a large 
firm may not possess all the different kinds of equipment 
it needs in its own pilot plant. The new synthetic rubber 
industry may well attract many companies not now par- 
ticipating in the government program if a pilot plant is 
made available to serve their needs on a confidential basis. 

The military services, likewise, need a pilot plant tor 
the development and small-scale production of special 
polymers of a non-commercial character. It would be 
technically impractical, difficult from the standpoint oj 
security, and prohibitively expensive to undertake to 
make these special polymers by the use of factory-scale 
production facilities. However, with a pilot plant available 
to serve them at all times the defense agencies could 
quickly obtain polymers needed for critical applications, 
and processes for large-scale production could be worked 
out at the same time, if desired. 


The Proposed Plan 


The need of a fundamental research program on an ex- 
panding scale and for the continuation of the pilot-plant 
operations at the Government Laboratories can best be 
met by placing the immediate responsibility on the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and at the same time working 
toward the establishment of a strong and active Amer- 
ican Rubber Institute. The National Science Foundation 
would operate with funds set aside from the sale of the 
plants and would collaborate in the development of an 
industry-supported institute which would take over the 
activities after a reasonable transition period. 


National Science Foundation 

The National Science Foundation has very broad re- 
sponsibilities for the formulation of national scientific 
policy and for the initiation and support of basic scien- 
tific research. It has the statutory authority? that would 
he needed to conduct the fundamental research on syn- 
thetic rubber as well as to take the responsibility for the 
Government Laboratories. 

In administering fundamental research on synthetic 
rubber, funds would be given as grants rather than 
through research contracts, because contracts involve the 
obligation to carry through specified operations and, if 
possible, to deliver specified results. Fundamental re- 
search by its very nature must be done with the maxi 


$ Public Law 507-—Eighty-First Congress. Approved May 10, 1950 
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mum freedom from restraint. Adequate assurance that 
money will be spent wisely can be had by awarding grants 
on the basis (1) that the proposed investigations bear 
some reasonable relation to polymer science and (2) that 
the investigators be scientists of recognized ability. The 
basis for the continuation of any given grant should be 
the production of high-quality scientific work as attested 
by its being published and recognized as significant by 
other scientists in the same or related fields. 


Pilot-Plant Operation 


It has been proposed that the Government Labora- 
tories, consisting of evaluation and chemical — 
as well as pilot pk int, be sold to the University of Akron 
for a nominal sum, and that the University ae them 

r the benefit of both private industry and the govern- 
an This plan, to be successful, requires a specific pro- 
vision for funds to insure uninterrupted and efficient 
operations with a varying work load, and to provide for 
the continual improvement of facilities to meet the needs 
of the rapidly developing synthetic elastomer and poly- 
mer industry. The over-all interests of the government 
and the specific needs of the defense agencies are such as 
to warrant explicit authorization that the Foundation 
make such grants to the University as necessary to keep 
the laboratories staffed adequately at all times, and to 
maintain and improve the equipment. The grants would, 
of course, represent only a fraction of the operating 
costs since the direct costs of services would be borne by 
users. ; 


Funds for the Transition Period 


Since the direct appropriations to the National Science 
Foundation would be quite inadequate for the activities 
described in the preceding paragraphs, it would be logical 
and practical to set aside a portion of the proceeds from 
“4 sale of the plants as a trust fund to be administered 
by the Foundation. This fund should be adequate to 
conduct an increasing amount of fundamental research 
and also to expand the facilities of the Government Labo- 
ratories and maintain their operations at an optimum 
level. 

The transition period during which government sup- 
port would be needed would undoubtedly extend over a 
number of years because of the time that would be re- 
quired for the industry to establish an organization and 
put it on a sound, continuing basis, For purposes of the 
present discussion a period of 12 to 15 years is suggested, 
although with full collaboration and vigorous action on 
the part of industry the period might be as short as 
five or six years. 

Twenty to 25% of the proceeds from the sale of the 
plans would be a reasonable fraction to be set aside as a 
trust fund and would yield a sum of the order of $50 
or $75 million. This amount is large in terms of the 
usual thinking with regard to research of the academic 
type here advocated, but it is small relation to the 
importance of the proposed activities to the government 
and to the national economy. It is also small in relation 
to the amounts that some mae estimated that the industry 
will spend on applied research and development. I ‘urther 
justification for a major emphasis on fundamental re- 
search lies in the possibility that the research may result 
in the curtailment or the complete elimination of the 
need of a government owned stockpile of natural rubber. 
with the attendant expense. 

‘Research Cooperation in the Rubber Industry.” Chem. & Ena. News 

, 21, 469 (1937). 

“Rubber Research and the Need for a Rubber Research Institute in the 
United States.” Goodyear Medal Award Address before Division « vf Rubber 


Chemistry. A. C. S., Boston, Mass., May 24, 1949. Unpublished; see 
however, India Rupper Wor, June, 1949, pp. 337, 349, 350 
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An American Rubber Institute 


The fact that the rubber product industry has long 
refrained from engaging in any major cooperative scien- 
tific enterprise does not mean that either it or the new 
synthetic rubber producing industry will be reluctant to 
establish and support a rubber institute. The idea of an 
American Rubber Institute has been under consideration 
for nearly a generation with the able support of such 
leaders of the scientists in the industry as Geer? and 
Fisher.® It may be that a definite proposal from the 
National Science Foundation would provide the neces 
sary incentive to action. 

The National Science Foundation should plan and 
conduct its activities in such a way as to aid and en- 
courage industry to take them over as soon as it demon 
strates the capacity to do so on a sound, continuing basis 
The transition should be gradual, with the Foundation 
decreasing its expenditures as the funds raised by indus 
trv increase. When the funds available to the Institute 
reach a specified level, the Foundation should terminate 
its activities and turn over any unspent balance of the 
trust fund to the Institute to serve as a capital fund for 
the latter. 

The level which this transition from the 
tion to the Institute might be effected should be 
only after the consideration of a number of factors. For 
purposes of discussion, it is suggested that the transition 
be made when the annual income of the Institute reaches 
144 of 1% of the gross income of the entire rubber in- 
dustry. At present this 49 of 1@-figure would amount 
to more than $500,000 from the manufacture of syn 
thetic rubber, and about $5,000,000 from the production 
of rubber goods. 

A transition similar to the one here proposed occurred 
on a much smaller scale in the shifting of research ac- 
tivities from the Textile Foundation to the Textile Re- 
search Institute. The Textile Foundation was established 
by Herbert Hoover with funds from the sale of German 
dyestuff patents in World War I. The Foundation. after 
a few years of limited operation, embarked on a program 
of spending its capital assets. When its assets were near 
exhaustion, it planned and consummated an arrangement 
with the industry-supported Textile Research Institute 
whereby it turned over to latter its laboratory at 
Princeton University and the residue of its funds. This 
transition was accomplished with no interruption of the 
research activities. 

There is every reason to think that a similar transition 
could be effected between government and industry sup- 
ported activities in rubber, particularly with the encour- 
agement that the sooner an institute was established on a 
sound basis, the larger would be the capital fund that it 
would receive. If, however, the plan should not mate- 
rialize, any unexpended balance of the trust fund after a 
specified number of years could revert to the Treasury, 


lounda- 
fixed 


and operations on the part of the government should 
cease, 
Coordination of Activities 
Under the proposed program the National Science 


Foundation should continue and extend the exchange of 
information among research workers and others, the pub- 
lication of results, and the related activities that have 
been fostered by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. in its 
able administration of the synthetic rubber program. The 
Polymer Research meetings of the type conducted by 
RFC could be continued with profit, and in addition spe- 
cial conferences after the pattern of the Gordon Research 
(Continued on page 357) 
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Butyl Rubber Compounds 
for Curing Bags 


A. F. Sayko’ 


UTYL rubber,” by virtue of a low degree of unsatu- 

ration, is not readily attacked by oxygen, ozone, 

acids, alkalies, and other chemical agents which are 
harmful to natural rubber. Prolonged exposure of Butyl 
rubber to high temperatures, however, results in a grad- 
ual degradation or reversion which is characterized by a 
softening of the rubber vulcanizate. As is well known, 
natural rubber under the same conditions shows a soften- 
ing effect, which is followed by a hardening usually at- 
tributed to cyclization. 

The age-resistant properties of Butyl, as compared to 
natural rubber, indicate that automotive curing bags pre- 
pared with Butyl would offer increased service life.* One 
obstacle, however, is the natural tendency toward soften- 
ing or polymer degradation after exposure to high- 
temperature steam and air. This softening inside the 
curing bag is reflected in plugged valves, with a re- 
sultant shortening of the bag life. The loss in resilience 
and abrasion resistance after prolonged rough usage also 
would tend to lessen the number of “heats” obtained. 

This paper covers the investigations carried out in an 
attempt to develop suitable Butyl curing bag compounds 
which would give the increased age resistance desired. 
It is essentially a compounding study, with no attempt 
to study processing variables. 

The relative effectiveness of the ingredients considered 
has been evaluated on the basis of the condition of the 
specimen after having been exposed to a drastic steam 
and air aging test. Photographs have been employed to 
record the effect of aging, as indicated by the degree of 
porosity, distortion, and Shore hardness retention. 


Testing Procedure 


Laboratory compounds were prepared by blending all 
ingredients, with the exception of sulfur and accelerators, 
in a +00 Banbury. The curatives were subsequently in- 
corporated on a six- by 12-inch laboratory mill. Since 
it was desirable to test a specimen comparable to a curing 
bag section, one- bv one- by two-inch blocks were pre- 
pared for each study. 

All available data from previous investigations related 
o the curing bag problem had been obtained on the basis 
of the retention of physical properties after a steam-air 
aging test. The degree of modulus retention after aging 
was utilized to determine the relative age-resistant char- 
acteristics of the experimental compounds. A careful ex- 
amination of a portion of the early data, however, showed 
that it was not possible to make definite observations re- 
garding the comparative resistance to prolonged curing 
conditions since the conditions of the test itself were not 
severe enough to duplicate this effect. 

In determining a suitable test procedure it was neces- 
sary to determine the limitations of the equipment and 


~ 


1Esso Laboratories, Standard Oil Development Co., chemical division, 
Linden, N. J. 
Inited States patent No. 2,356,12 


if 
U.S. patent No. 2,305,412 


8 and others. 
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Fig. 1. High-Temperature Aging Bomb 


then to take advantage of the better features, while consid- 
ering accuracy and reproducibility of the temperatures 
and pressures employed. It was found that short alternate 
exposure periods to steam and air were not possible since 
the attainment of a temperature of 400° F. by heating 
steam at 100 psi. required an appreciable amount of time, 
usually 15 minutes. Temperature control at 400° F. + 5° 
F, was satisfactory with steam in the system; however, 
some difficulty was noted when air was introduced into 
the bomb chamber. These factors, together with the de- 
sire to approach a rapid changeover as in actual plant 
practice, resulted in the selection of an aging cycle which 
consists OF: 

1. A 15-minute rise in steam to 400° F. 
A 15-minute period in steam at 400° F. 
Thirty-minute exposure to air at 200 psi., with the 
temperature being allowed to fall to 330° F. during 
this period. 


> 
~ 
3 


Six such cycles were necessary to produce drastic 
change in Butyl air-bag compounds. 

As shown in Figure 1, the high-temperature aging 
bomb consists essentially of a six-inch seamless steel pipe 
approximately 28 inches in height. Heat is provided by 
three 1,000-watt Calrod heaters around the shell and one 
such heater on the top flange. Temperature is recorded 
and controlled by an electronic recorder graduated to a 
maximum temperature of 500° F. A two-inch layer of 
asbestos insulation prevents excessive heat loss. Steam 
or air is injected through a manifold, which allows for 
a rapid changeover in conditions. Steam is obtained from 
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Fig. 2. Typical Aged Sections of Butyl Compounds from 
High-Temperature Bomb 
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PABLE 1. TENSILE-MopuLus @ 300‘; ELONGATION 1A ELONGATION 
Stock Unaged Aged 

\-5642-1 1805-1320-455 270-270-310 
\-5642-2 1770-1325-430 265-260-315 


1660-1495-345 330-330-300 


A more striking indication of the effectiveness of this 
aging technique is given by the appearance ot sections 
of the one- by one- by two-inch blocks in Figure 2. 
These are mainly portions of poor aging compounds used 
to demonstrate ditferent degrees of reversion. 

An end and a center section were cut from the exposed 
blocks to illustrate the softening effect encountered at 
the surface and the porosity occurring inside the test 
specimens. In this manner a visual evaluation is possible, 
thus presenting a more realistic picture of relative age 
resistance. Shore hardness retention data can supplement 
the evaluation in cases where the aging effect is not too 
severe. 


Effect of Curatives and Accelerator Type 
Several different types of curative combinations are 
ordinarily employed for the vulcanization of Butyl rub- 
ber compounds. Four of the most effective types are: (1) 
sulfur plus accelerators; (2) Altax?:* plus GMF ;® * (3) 
GMF plus oxidinzing agent ;* (4) Dibenzo GMF® plus 


oxidizing agent.!° 





DI- GMF 


Fig. 3. Samples of Buty! Compounds Containing Various Accelerators after Aging in High-Temperature Bomb; End Section Is on Left 
and Center Section Is on the Right in All Instances 


the 100-psi. service line, and air from a portable cylinder 
Extensive tests have indicated that a factor of safety of 
five exists when the bomb is being operated at 400° F. 
and at a pressure of 200 psi. A safety blowout disk has 
been provided to prevent an excessive build-up in pres- 
sure. The test specimens are placed on trays made of 
coarse stainless-steel screening. 

The data in Table 1 show the effect of this procedure 
on the physical properties of typical Butyl curing bag 
compounds, 
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Sulfur vulcanization requires the action of organic ac- 
celerators. These accelerators also serve to modity re- 
version tendencies through their effect on the vulcaniza- 
tion rate.!! The tellurium and selenium derivatives of 
; marked 


ind addresses of suppliers of all trade 
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+A table giving the r 
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dithiocarbamic acid (Tellurac and Selenac) have been 
found to be very effective in reducing reversion in Buty] 
vulcanizates. These accelerators promote a more rapid 
vulcanization rate wherein the reversion tendencies are 
reduced. With a sulfur-Selenac system a minimum of one 
part of sulfur is necessary for a satisfactory vulcanizate. 
Using four parts or more of sulfur results in a poorer 
vulcanizate which has inferior heat resistance due to the 
degrading effect of the residual free sulfur. The accel- 
erator concentration must be held between one part and 
four parts for acceptable results. In the present study a 
blend of two parts by weight of sulfur and three parts 
by weight of accelerator (Tellurac or Selenac) produced 
Butvl vulcanizates with good resistance to steam-air 
exposure. 

The value of secondary acceleration was studied in 
the following formulation. 


rR-1-50 100 
ZNO 25 
Philblack A 60 
Selen 3 
Ss 2 
A 1 


Test blocks were vulcanized at 320° I. and were ex- 
posed to six cycles of steam and air. Portions of the 
aged samples are shown in Figure 3. The majority of 
the secondary accelerators increased the tendency toward 
porosity and softening as compared to the control com- 
pound, In only a few cases was the degradation effect 
lessened. GMF, in particular, was effective in this respect. 
Recent experience has confirmed the value of the sulfur- 
Selenac-GMF combination. This combination of curatives 
has functioned satisfactorily in other Butyl applications 
involving prolonged aging conditions. It is possible that 
a ratio other than the sulfur-2, Selenac-3, and GMF-1 
would give optimum resistance to aging. 

Altax and GMF with some added sulfur have also 
heen employed as curatives to produce excellent heat- 
resistant Butyl compounds. Altax acts as a mild oxidizing 
agent for GMF by virtue of the cleavage of the disulfide 
to form two mercaptan molecules. This action probably 
results in the same type of vulcanization mechanism as 
for the GMF-lead oxide type of cure. Sulfur augments 
the state of cure, as in the previous case. The following 
limits apply for the Altax-GMF-type cure. 

Parts by Weight 


Maximum Most Efficient 


Minimur 
Altax 1.0 6.0 4.0 
GMF 1.0 8.0 2.0 
Sulfur ; ; : 0.5 4.0 2.0 


Black-loaded Butyl compounds with a curative system 
of Altax-GMF-sulfur possess good heat aging properties 
In order to evaluate the effect of other accelerators with 
this type of vulcanization, a poor aging compound was 
employed. This was achieved by substituting mineral 
fillers for the Philblack A. By this technique any im- 
provement in reversion tendencies would be made 
obvious. The recipe for this study is listed below. 


Parts by Weight 


GR-I-50 100 
Zinc oxide 25 
Calcene 30 
Buca Cla 30 
Celite 270 20 
Sulfur 2 
Altax 4 
GMI 2 
Accelerator 1 


Standard one- by one- by 11-inch blocks were cured 
at 320° F. and subjected to six cycles of bomb aging. 
Many of the exposed blocks suffered severe degradation 
and could not be mounted for observation. Less distortion 
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and porosity resulted from the addition of hexamethylene 
tetramine, Tellurac, Selenac, and Monex.'? The last 
accelerator gave the least porous cross-section. The least 
degradation, as gaged by the lowest Shore hardness loss, 
resulted from the use of Selenac. The loss in Shore during 
aging for the Monex compound was 32, as compared to 
24 for the Selenac acceleration. 

A combination of GMF and an oxidizing agent such 
as red lead oxide (Pb,O4) is capable of vulcanizing 
Butyl rubber.’? Some sulfur may be added to produce a 
higher degree of cross-linking, thereby improving vul 
canizate properties. The sulfur concentration can range 
between 0.5-part and four parts by weight, with two 
parts by weight being preferred. Satisfactory compounds 
are possible with a GMF concentration of from one part 
to eight parts by weight and a red lead-oxide content of 
from five to 20 parts by weight. A ratio of two parts by 
weight of GMF and 10 parts by weight of red lead oxide 
is the most efficient combination for optimum resistance 
to steam-air aging. 

Dibenzo GMF funetions similarly to GMF as a curative 
for Butyl rubber in the presence of lead oxide. The prop 
erties of the vulcanizate and the age-resistant character- 
istics are closely related to those obtainable with GMF. 
The concentration limits are: 


Parts by Weight 


Minimum Maximum Most Efficient 
Dibenzo GMF eee | 10 6 
Lead oxide... 5 29 10 
Sulfur. 0.5 4 2 


Similar experiments with accelerator addition to GMF 
and Dibenzo GMF vulcanizates indicated that Tellurac 
and Selenac augment reversion resistance. The latter ma- 
terial is preferred, however, mainly because of a higher 
degree of processing safety, as indicated by Mooney 
scorch data. 

Throughout the studies on vulcanization systems and 
accelerator effectiveness it has become apparent that 
GMF and Selenac (or Tellurac) are synonymous with 
good heat-aging resistance. They are evidently capable 
of producing a high degree of chemically stable cross- 
linking in the Butyl rubber network, which reduces re- 
version tendencies. A thorough investigation of all pos- 
sible ratios of these two ingredients in each vulcanization 
system previously mentioned would be necessary to for- 
mulate Butyl curing-bag recipes with optimum aging 
characteristics. 


Effect of Zinc Oxide Loading 


Metallic oxides, such as ZnO, play just as important 
a role in the promotion of Butyl rubber vulcanization as 
they do in other types. In the work with Butyl’ it was 
postulated that ZnO, in addition to its activating effect.” 
might act as buffer against the accumulation of excess 
HoS. A build-up of hydrogen sulfide concentration under 
conditions of high temperature can result in the break- 
down of the Butyl rubber network.’® High concentra- 
tions of zinc oxide were therefore evaluated. A trend 
toward increased age resistance was observed. with 25 
parts by weight giving the maximum effect. The above 
concentration of zinc oxide was therefore employed 
throughout the program. 

Some of the softer compounds may possess excessive 
tack which would interfere with smooth processing oper- 
ations. This difficulty may be overcome by lowering the 

2 Tetramethyl thiuram monosulfide. 

I. Rehner, P. J. Flory, Ind. Eng. Chem., 38, 500 (1946). 

‘F, P. Baldwin, L. B. Turner, R. L. Zapp, [bid., 36, 791 (1944) 

B.C. Barton, [bid., 42, 671 (1950). 

6D. Craig, A. E. Juve, W. | Davidson, W. L 


Polymer Sci., 8, 321 (1952) 


Semon, D. C. H 
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Fig. 4. Aged Samples Containing Various Carbon Blacks 


zinc oxide content or by adding a small amount of a mill 
release agent such as stearic acid. 


Effect of Type of Black 


A great deal of importance must be placed on the selec- 
tion of a proper black filler to be used in an air-bag 
recipe because of the high concentration required. Pre- 
vious work had indicated that maximum processing and 
age-resistant properties were obtained with 60 parts by 
weight of black loading based on 100 parts by weight 
of polymer. 

A series of carbon blacks was examined in a recipe 
having an Altax-GMF acceleration since this type of 
cure would give good age resistance, thus making pos- 
sible a finer differentiation of aging effects. It had been 
found in earlier studies that the thermal blacks, P-33 
and Thermax, retain the highest percentage of their orig- 
inal physicals after aging and, in addition, offer a greater 
degree of processing safety. Philblack A (MAF) and 
Gastex (SRF) followed the thermal blacks in retention 
of physicals. More pertinent conclusions may be made 
by examining the aged sections in Figure 4. The figure 
shows portions of blocks which were exposed to six 
cycles of steam and air. From the standpoint of porosity 
and physical appearance the compounds containing P-33, 
Thermax, and Philblack A, respectively, demonstrate 
good age resistance. In retention of Shore hardness, Phil- 
black A was found superior to the other blacks, as shown 
in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
Carbon Black Unaged Aged Loss % Loss 
MAF —Philblack A 70 35 35 50.0 
FT —P-33.. 62 24 38 61.3 
EPC —Spheron (Cabot) #9 76 31 45 59.2 
MPC Kosmobile S-66 78 22 56 ri Py 
SRF —Gastex.... r 70 18 52 74.2 
M1 Thermax ; : 55 21 34 61.8 
FF  —Statex B - 70 18 $2 74.2 
CF Statex A* 79 24 55 69.6 


* No longer available commercially. Very similar to Statex B. 
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A high aged Shore value and the lowest percentage of 
loss of hardness show Philblack A to be suitable for the 
development of curing bag formulations. Philblack A 
also provides excellent processibility, but produces stocks 
which tend to be somewhat scorchy with the Altax-GMF 
type of acceleration. Formulation for this study was 


Parts by Weight 


GR-I-50 Kv vendeek nee teaes 100 

Zinc oxide 25 

Altax 4 

GMF 4 

Sulfur 2 

Black loading ° 60 
Effect of Mineral Fillers 


Preliminary experiments with mineral fillers had 
shown some promise for their potential use in Butyl air- 
bag recipes. It had been noted that after exposure to muld 
steam-air aging conditions the majority of the mineral 
fillers imparted good age resistance; modulus retention 
was good; and only a slight decrease in hardness was 
obtained. The clays appeared particularly effective in this 
respect. For this study the mineral filler level was held 
constant at 70 volumes based on 100 of polymer. The re- 
mainder of the recipe was similar to that of the carbon 
black study. 


Parts by Weig 
GR-I-50 100 
Zine oxide 25 
Sulfur. 2 
Altax 4 
GMF - 


Blocks were cured at 320° F 


It was quite revealing to observe the appearance of 
the mineral-filled test blocks after six cycles of exposure 
under the more drastic conditions employed in the pres- 
ent study. In all cases severe degradation and porosit) 
were noted. It was not possible to mount sections of the 
specimens owing to the putty-like nature of the samples. 
Many had degraded to such an extent that they flowed 
together. 

The softening caused by mineral fillers is also apparent 
when they are blended with carbon blacks, even in com- 
paratively small concentrations. The use of mineral fillers 
is therefore precluded in the formulation of age-resistant 
Sutvl compounds. 


Effect of Antioxidants 


A number of the more effective commercial antioxi- 
dants, together with a group of experimental antioxi- 
dants, were examined in Butyl vulcanizates. In most 
cases the added age resistor produced no advantages in 
reversion resistance during the bomb aging period. There 
was one exception, however, in the GMF-Pb;O, type of 
compound. .\ marginal advantage was noted with the 
use of one part by weight of Naugatuck antioxidant 
#402." This is apparent in Figure 5, which shows por- 
tions of aged specimens which had been prepared from 
the following formulation. 


GR-1-50 100 
Zinc oxide 25 
Philblack A 60 
Process oil 10 
GMF “ 2 
Pha é oa 10 
Sulfur 2 
Antioxidant. p 1 


Test block cured at 320° F. 


Somewhat less porosity and distortion are evident in 
the specimen containing Naugatuck 402. The improve- 
ment is not great, as confirmed by the identical Shore 
hardness loss values for both the Naugatuck 402 and 
control compounds. 


7 No longer commercially available 
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Fig. 5. Aged Samples Containing Various Antioxidants 


Several of the other test specimens appeared to have 
aged quite well, as indicated by good retention of their 
original dimensions in addition to having little porosity. 
Examination of the aged samples, however, showed that 
severe degradation had occurred since the blocks were 
extremely soft and tacky and had a high Shore hardness 
loss. It was therefore concluded that the use of one part 
of Naugatuck 402 might be moderately beneficial in for- 
mulating a Butyl curing-bag recipe, provided a GMF 
type cure is employed. 


Effect of Plasticizers 


Various types of plasticizers are currently used in Buty] 
rubber to improve certain vulcanizate properties such as 
resilience or freeze resistance. These include high boiling 
hydrocarbons, esters, coal-tar products, and some resins. 
None of the plasticizers tested was found effective in 
producing better heat aging properties. In fact, all of 
the plasticizers evaluated in this study brought about 
more rapid polymer degradation. The following are some 
of the plasticizers tested: Mentor-28, Coray-230, Markol- 
VY. BRT #7, Bardol, petrolatum, dibutyl] 

Paraplex G-25, Resinex-70, and Durez 12687. 
‘st that Rutvl curing-bag formulations 


5 





The results sugge 


should be made without plasticizers, 


Effect of Retarders 
organic acids, such as benzoic, salicylic, 
stearic, if used in excess, are known 


Certait 
phthalic, and even 
to have a retarding action, and are sometimes used to 
prevent scorching. Retarders, however, often decrease 
the efficiency of the accelerator, thereby producing a 
lower vulcanization rate. A low vulcanization rate has 
been considered to produce a compound which would be 
more susceptible to reversion when exposed to prolonged 
heat. One would therefore anticipate a decrease in age 
resistance with the use of a retarded cure. This point 
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was confirmed by a series of experiments which em- 
ployed organic acids and several types of amines as 
retarders. 

The four curative systems were included in this study. 
In all instances the retarded vulcanization produced in- 
ferior aging characteristics. Although increased porosity 
was not noted for all samples which had been bomb aged 
for six cycles, they all, however, sutfered a higher Shore 
hardness loss than the control compound. The use of re- 
tarders is therefore not recommended in heat-resistant 
Butyl compounds. 


Polyisobutylene in Butyl 


Studies made on the addition of polymeric materials to 
sutvl showed that the use of certain types of Vistanex’® 
aided considerably in augmenting age-resistant charac- 
teristics. Specifically, the addition of five parts by weight 
of Vistanex B-100 to a Butyl curing-bag compound re- 
sulted in decreased porosity and softening tendency after 
aging.!” This effect is quite pronounced, as may be seen 
by the appearance of the four exposed samples in Figure 
6. Repeated tests with different lots of Vistanex B-100 
established the consistency of the results. The formula- 
tion used in the preparation of these compounds was: 


Parts by Weigh 


GR-I-50 100 
Vistanex B-100 5 
Zinc oxide 25 
Philblack A 60 
a ee $ 
c3 | ee 2 
Sulfur Sot ) 
3locks cured at 320° } 


Similar improvement in aging characteristics was noted 
also when GMF-Pb;O4, Dibenzo GMF-Pb3O4, and 
sulfur-Selenac cures contained the added Vistanex poly- 
mer, Based on Shore hardness measurements, the GMF- 
Pb3;O04 compounds showed the highest order of age- 


18 Trade name for high-molecular weight polymers of isobutylene. 
£U. S. patent Nos. 2,620,323 and 2,392,847. 
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Fig. 6. Aged Samples of Butyl Compounds Containing Five Parts of Vistanex B-100 


resistance improvement. The aged specimen containing 
the Vistanex B-100 showed a 14-point loss in Shore 
aiter aging, as compared to a loss of 39 for the control 
compound, 

The effect of Vistanex molecular weight and concen- 
tration was examined during the course of this program. 
This examination was done in all types of vulcanization 
systems. 
"Data are presented in Table 3 to show the effect of 
Vistanex molecular weight and concentration on the 
Shore hardness of un ged and aged Butyl curing-bag 


compounds, The recipe given above was employed. 


TABLE 3 

Vistanex Parts by Staudinger Unaged \ged Shore 

Type Weight Molecular Weight Shore Shore Loss 
Control None ee 73 37 36 
B-12 5 12,000 70 35 35 
B-12 10 12,000 65 30 35 
B-12 15 12,000 62 31 31 
B-100 5 100 ,000 68 47 21 
B-100 10 100,000 68 43 5 
B-100 5 100, 000 67 40 27 
B-200 5 200 , 000 75 36 29 
B-200 10 200 ,000 70 33 37 
B-200 15 200 ,000 71 30 41 
B-240 5 240,000 75 30 35 
B-240 10 240,000 73 30 $3 
B-240 15 240,000 67 30 37 


These results show an unexpected superiority for the 
B-100 Vistanex polymer when employed in a five-part 
concentration. Increased amounts of B-100 decrease this 
beneficial effect ; while the use of higher or lower molecu- 
lar weight polymers offers no advantage over the con- 
trol. No attempt is made to explain this phenomenon. 

It has been shown above that with a given polymer 
it is possible by compounding modifications to improve 
reversion resistance. The extent to which this improve- 
ment is possible, however, is limited by the inherent prop- 
erties of the base polymer. Although a good degree of 
improvement in heat resistance had been obtained by 
the compounding approach, it is nevertheless possible 
that further advantages could be obtained by polymer 
modifications and with related polymers. 

Sutyl rubbers containing higher unsaturation show a 
moderate degree of improvement. This improvement 
over regular GR-I is lost, however, when Vistanex is 
incorporated into the compound; equivalent heat resist- 
ance then results regardless of the unsaturation level. 

3utyl-A development type of polymers, which are pre- 
pared from isobutylene and butadiene, have good aging 
properties. Welch, Nelson, and Wilson? showed that in 
a curing-bag recipe the Butyl-A showed very little soften- 
ing as compared to the standard Butyl formulation after 
a high temperature cyclic steam and air aging test. In 
fact, an increase in hardness was obtained with increased 
butadiene content. Best results were obtained with Bu- 
tyl-A when sulfur was used rather than a GMF-type cure. 


Retarding the Reversion Process 


An important addition to the basic compounding stud- 
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ies presented in this paper is the recently published work 

Zapp and Ford.!! They found that certain metallic 
peroxides, such as CaOy, MnOz, PbO», and SrOs 
were very effective in retarding the reversion process in 
sutyl rubber. The effectiveness of the peroxides is based 
on their ability to regenerate the disulfide linkage by 
the oxidation of the thiol groups formed during ex- 
posure to high temperatures. The incorporation of this 
principle into a Butyl curing-bag compound together 
with the important features of the compounding study 
should make possible excellent heat-resistant properties. 


Summary 


A compounding study has shown that moderately im- 
proved Butyl tire curing-bag formulations can be made 
in the following manner. Specifically, the choice of car- 
bon black (Philblack A), acceleration (Altax-GMF), 
and high zinc-oxide concentration (25 parts) leads to 
improved resistance to deterioration in the steam-air 
aging test. The use of Vistanex B-100 polymer in the 
compound gives additional improvement. 

3utyl-A and higher unsaturation Butyl polymers give 
improved performance in the steam-air test. 

The data presented here have been obtained to provide 
a basic compounding background pertaining to the use 
of Butyl rubber in tire curing bags. Emphasis was placed 
on the performance of the individual compounds in a 
drastic aging test. No attempt was made to study fac- 
tory processing variables 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF SUPPLIERS OF COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS USEI 


\ltax R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 ray \v e., New York 17, N. Y. 

GMF Naugatuck Chemical Div United States Rubber C 0., 
Naugatuck, Conn, 

Dibenzo GMF ~—Naugatuck C - ic ical Division, 
Naugatuck, 

Tellurac Vi anderbilt. 
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Philblack A 
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Modern Vulcanization Processes’ 


H. A. Freeman° 


year dropped rubber and sulphur on a hot stove, re- 

sulting in the first vulcanization process. If he could 
look in upon us today he would see a maze of curing 
processes which would probably strain his credulity. An 
outline of some of the methods used at just one rubber 
compan) is enough to illustrate the intricacies of modern 
curing. We will apply curing methods to certain types 


ol rubber goods. 


|" WAS only about 113 years ago that Charles Good- 


Rubberized Fabric—Precure 


Rubberized fabric used for balloons, air boats, and the 
like is sometimes cured and then cemented into its final 
structure. From 50 to 300 vards of material are wound 
on to a hollow steel drum. The layer thickness on the 
drum may be as much as 1.50 inches. The roll is then 
tightly wrapped with a liner and cross wraps and placed 
into a vertical pot heater for cure. Cure is accomplished 
by simply turning on steam to the desired heat and hold- 
ing this heat for a predetermined time. This method is 
relatively old and yet modern in the sense that it has 
detied several attempts at improvement over the vears. 
Its basic principles are in effect today 


Inflated Rubberized Fabric Products 


Certain inflated rubberized fabric products such as 
pontoons and life rafts can be built into their final struc- 
ture from uncured rubberized fabric. These are held 
during cure to the same inflated position they assume 
when in use. A pontoon or “rubber log” is placed into a 
pot heater. An air line is attached to the pontoon’s in- 
flating valve. This air line leads to a weroe’ balancing 
mechanism which, in turn, is connected to the inner heater 
shell. The heater d ior is closed, and steam turned on. As 
the heater steam peenaues rises, pressure is exerted on 
the diaphragm of the pressure balancing mechanism so 
that air is admitted to the inner pontoon. 

The balancer so accurately controls this air ingress 
that a differential pressure of 0.25 psi. is maintained, not 
only as steam ne rises to its desired heat, but also 
throughout cure. This means that when the steam pres- 
sure reaches its desired peak of say 35.0 psi., the air 
pressure within the pontoon will be exactly 35.25 psi. 

Near cure end, air is turned into the heater steam to 
permit a slow drop in pressure when cold water spray 
starts. Water 1s admitted slowly to insure this slow drop 
in pressure. As heater pressure is released, the balancer 
continues to maintain the 0:25 psi. pressure differential. 
Thus, as the heater door is opened, the pontoon is seen 
mildly inflated, perfectly shaped, and ready for use. 


Sheet Rubber 


Sheet rubber, such as used for rubber electric pads, is 
also cured in a pot heater, but with another modification. 
The uncured rubber sheets are placed between stainless 
steel plates to impart a smooth glossy surface. This as- 
sembly is then placed inside a cured rubberized fabric 
hlanket bag which looks somewhat like a mountaineer’s 


* Presented before the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., at Los 
Angeles, Calif., Mar. 18, 1953. 
2 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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sleeping bag. A vent cloth is ingeniously arranged to al- 
low gases to escape, but to prevent steam from entering 
during cure. The mouth of the curing bag is clamped 
tightly shut. These assemblies are pl iced on a rack of 
heater trays, and vacuum is applied for 15 minutes before 
cure. The whole is then run into a horizontal heater, 
and the door closed. Steam is brought up to the desired 
heat. Air is turned into the heater steam, but the same 
heat maintained as with steam alone. This, too, is done 
to prevent a fast drop in pressure when water cooling 
spray is turned on at the end of the cure. Vacuum to 
the pad is maintained throughout cure, as this product 
is quite sensitive to blisters and pock mark indentations. 

Figure 1 shows one of the world’s largest pot heaters 
(55 feet long by 180 inches in diameter) being delivered 
at the Goodyear Akron plant. 


Gasoline Fuel Cells 


Gasoline fuel cells for airplanes are built upon a hol- 
low box-like form. This form is rigid enough to sup- 
port and help form the rubber tank before and during 
cure. After cure the form, usually of plaster or card- 
board, is crumpled and destroyed. The cure process in- 
volves an interesting manipulation of air. First, air must 
be bled from within the cell plies of rubberized fabric 
by means of non-rubberized cotton cords. The cord ends 
are led to a conduit which extends out of the heater 
Second, air is used for pressure while a relatively low 
heat is being maintained with heater steam, resulting in 
a uniform steam-air mixture during cure. Third, the 
steam-air mixture must be kept agitated or circulated 
within the cell form to break up stratification. Thus the 
same heat within the hollow box-form as on the outer 
fuel cell is maintained. This is assured by vent hoses and 
pipes with open end inside the box-form and outlet out- 

side the heater. A vapor movement inside the box-form 
is created. 

After the horizontal heater door has been closed, steam 
is turned into the heater to the desired temperature, say 
240° F. (10 psi.). Air to 50 psi., or a predetermined 
pressure is admitted to the steam within the shell. The 
thermostatic steam control keeps the heater temperature 
at 240° F. regardless of the air-steam pressure. The 
cord bleeder line and the box-form vent lines are, of 
course, left open. Near the end of cure, cooling water 
spray is turned on slowly to insure no loss of pressure. 
The fuel cell comes out of the heater perfectly shaped 
and satisfactorily uniform in cure effect. 


Hose 

Hose lends itself to three types of cure, depending 
upon the class of hose. The lead press method, for garden 
and welding hose, was started a generation ago and yet 
is so ingenious that it is still widely used. Just before 
cure, the prepared hose is passed rapidly through a lead 
press. The lead forms a thin casing and acts as a mold. 
The leaded hose is rolled on to large reels which are con- 
veyed into a horizontal heater. The ends of each hose 
reel are attached to a hot water line, and the hose is filled 
with water to a pressure of more than 100 psi. The tem- 
perature for curing is obtained by steam within the heater, 
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which completely surrounds the exterior of the lead cas- 
ing. The cure process terminates with water spray cool- 
ing. The lead casing is stripped from the hose, is re- 
melted, and then is used to repeat the cycle. 

Small radiator and sand blast hose is built on to a 50- 
foot hollow steel mandrel. Added pressure and good mold- 
ing are furnished by winding cloth wraps around the hose 
just beiore placing it into a 55-foot horizontal heater, 
which is only three feet in diameter. Cure is given by 
the ordinary so-called “open steam” method. Both air 
and steam condensate, however, must be forced from 
within the hollow steel mandrels. This riddance 1s ac- 
complished by swirling steam in at one end of the narrow 
heater to the other end, thus creating steam circulation 
inside the mandrel as well as on the external hose cover. 

lire hose is cured by placing its sectional lengths on 
long wooden rack sloped toward one end. Steam 1s ad- 
mitted directly to the internal hose rubber tube lining at 
the top of the rack so that condensate will drain imme- 
diately at the bottom end. No outside wraps or molds 
are required for curing the rubber lining to the strong, 
closely woven cotton jacket, which does not expand 


diametrically to any appreciable degree, while under 
about 35 psi. steam pressure during cure. 





Fig. 1. One of the World's Largest Pot Heater Vulcanizers Just before 
Installation 


Hard Rubber 


Hard rubber is that type of rubber goods having from 
20 to 50% sulfur. It has but little, if any, flexibility 
after cure. [xtensive use is made of semi-hard rubber, 
with sulfur content around 20%, for steel tank lining. 
The thin sheeting on the metal, to avert corrosion, 1s 
cured to a hardness of about 95 Shore A. The cure in- 
volves the ordinary open-steam pot heater method with 
air in the heater for pressure. 

Hard rubber industrial rolls present a more interesting 
problem because we deal with exothermic reaction. For 
efficiency, a short cure time at high temperature is de- 
sirable. This, however, may start heat of reaction and 
actually burn the hard rubber to a cinder. During a test 
cure, when the cure at 290° IF. in the heater was allowed 
ty progress too long, a reaction heat of 460+° F. was 
found at what turned out to be a cindered spot in the 
roll. Usually the hard rubber coating on the steel roll is 
kept to one inch or less in thickness so that excessive 
heat can be bled away quickly. 

For cure, the hard-rubber coated steel roll is placed 
into a pot heater and given an “open-steam” cure, with 
air for pressure, followed by a water spray or a long 
cooling “soak” with heat off, but pressure maintained. 

For example, an 18-inch O.D. hard-rubber coated steel 
roll had a hard rubber coat one inch thick. The rubber 
compound carried 40 parts of sulfur. The cure was 16 
hours at 260° F. plus one hour spray in a horizontal 
heater. After the cure had progressed about 414 hours 
at 260° F., the heat of reaction began within the rubber 
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Fig. 2. Large Conveyor-Belt Press Measuring 80 Inches Wide by 40 Feet 
Long 


and reached a peak temperature of 321° F. rapidly and 
then gradually dropped back to the heater temperature 
of 260° F. 

The resulting equivalent cure calculated at 290° F. 
ranged from a value of from 360 to 640 minutes in parts 
of the roll. 

As another example, a hard-rubber coated steel roll 
of 914% inches O.D. was coated with 5¢-inch hard and 
Sg-inch semi-hard rubber next to the core. The blending 
of stocks allowed a pot heater cure as follows: 


6 hours @ 260° F 
1 hour @ 275° F 
3 hours @ 290° F 
> hours @ 275° F 
3 hours cooling under air pressure 


15 hours in heater 


This cure was so nicely balanced that a minimum heat 
of reaction occurred. The resulting equivalent cure cal- 
culated at 290° I*. had a cure value of from 310 to 412 
minutes on parts of the roll. A long slow cooling was 
necessary to avoid cracking in the hard rubber. This 
hard rubber curing involves not only correct heat ingress, 
but also the right heat egress. 





Fig. 3. Modern Tire Vulcanizer 
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Frothed Rubber 


Frothed rubber, made from latex (but not blown rub- 
ber “chemical sponge”) is fashioned into mattresses, pil- 
lows, automobile seats, and other cushions. It lends itself 
to several types of cures, but the two most distinctive 
include (1) steam jet tunnel and (2) boiling water. 
Frothed rubber does not require pressure and needs but 
very little heat (210° F.) for cure. The steam jet tunnel 
method uses an eight- by eight-foot tunnel, 180 feet in 
length. The molds with their frothed rubber products are 
slowly conveyed by cars on a track through the tunnel 
in a constant bath of 210° F. heat. 

During the first 45 feet of travel hot water is splashed 
on to the molds, followed by steam from well-placed jets 
during the last 135 feet of travel. The cured product is 
first pressed to squeeze out as much water as possible 
and then dried by electronic high-frequency heat. 

The boiling water cure is accomplished in a tank of 
boiling water through which a conveyor transports the 
frothed rubber units in their molds. The units are kept 
totally immersed in see constantly boiling water through- 
out the approximately 40 minutes of travel from one end 
of the tank to the other. 


Belts 


Belts are in the main divided into two types: (1) flat 
belts and (2) V-belts. Flat transmission and conveyor 
belts are usually built in lengths of 500 to 1,000 feet, 
run through soapstone, and taken to their platen curing 
press in rolls. There are single- and double-deck presses 
varying in length from 15 to 41 feet and from 40 to 84 
inches in width. The presses are equipped with let-off 
and wind-up naa caaule of handling belt rolls weigh- 
ing as ach as 27,000 pounds and measuring 10 or 11 
feet in diameter. (See Figure 2.) Stretching devices are 
provided to permit curing under tension. The belts are 
cured a section at a time: each section measures the 
length of the press. The ends of the press platens are 
variously equipped with means of tapering off the tem- 
perature to prevent premature cure in the press lap. If 
the body of the press is carried at 275° F., the cold end 
may start at 190 to 240° F. and taper to 275° F. ina 
matter of 10 or 12 inches, thus allowing the press laps 
to be cured close to the amount received by the section 
part within the press body. Various means, such as steam, 
circulating water, or empty chamber, are used to condi- 
tion the cold end. 

Flat belts are also “Roto-Cured.” The equipment con- 
sists of a 60-inch diameter hollow steel drum filled with 
steam. This drum is about three quarters surrounded by 


steel steam-chambered ‘shoes’ spaced just far enough 
from the drum to allow the belt to pass between drum 
and “shoe.’ : steel pressure belt applies pressure to the 


rubberized fabric belt as it is being slowly rotated around 
the drum for cure. The belt being cured travels around 
the drum at a speed of 0.3- to 0.6-foot per minute, de- 
pending upon belt thickness. 

V-belts are still cured occasionally by the old “wrap 
cure” method. A series of metal rings acts as split mol i 
to form the bottom and the sides of the belt. These mold- 
ing rings are designed so that they may be stacked to 
take as many as 40 cavities in a unit, which is provided 
with a pin and web device. Cotton wraps are used for 
top molding pressure. The assembly is then given a regu- 
lar “open steam” pot heater cure. 

The “full molded reverse cure” is used for V-belts up 
to 120 inches. Before being placed in a single-cavity steel 
mold, the endless belt is shaped around an inner annular 
steel ring. If this ring can be kept hot from one cure to 
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another, total cure time of the belt can be reduced over 


a cold ring start. The volume of the belt is extremely 
critical in this curing method, but it has definite advan- 
tages for curing steel cable belts, where it is important 
to keep an exceptionally accurate cord lay. 

The “open side press cure” handles V-belts as long as 
740 inches. The green belts are placed on an assembly 
that resembles a two-pulley horizontal multi- V-belt drive 
except that, between the multi-pulleys, the belts pass be- 
tween the platens of a press. When the press is closed, a 
multi-grooved mold on the upper and on the lower face 
of the center platen forms the bottom and two sides of 
the belts; while the faces of the upper and the lower 
platens form the top side of the belts. When the first 
sectional cure is completed, the press is opened and the 
pulleys are rotated so that the next green sections of the 
belts are brought between the platens for cure, and this 
process is repeated until all sections of the belts are cured. 
The platen press ends are “cold ended” in about the same 
way as for the press cure of flat belts. 


Heels, Soles, and Molded Goods 


Heels, soles, and molded goods are usually cured in a 
multiple-deck press. For heels, the old methed of labori- 
ously opening each mold by hand and then loading it 
singly in the waiting press has been replaced by a fully 
automatic method. Machinery opens the press, shoves 
out the six or eight molds for loading, and shoves the 
mold back in the press again. Thus, with no need to 
manipulate the molds manually, female operators can 
place the raw heel slugs into their intended mold cavities 
and, at the end of cure, handle the cured heels. 

A modern modification of the simple platen press cure, 
particularly for molded goods, is the use of electronic 
high-frequency current for warm-up before mold cure. 
The uncured rubber slugs, prepared for molding, are 
placed on a metal grid in a field of electronic high-fre- 
quency current for this preheating. The internal, as well 
as external, heating applied to the raw rubber stock, 
before mold insertion, shortens the press cure enough 
to make this tvpe of preheatnig economical and efficient. 


Inner Tubes 


Inner tubes for tires are now cured in individual vul- 
— or watch-case molds. A steam jacket or chamber 
Diyos around each mold so that the tube is cured 
i heat. This procedure means that heat comes to the 
tube from the mold surface rather than from direct con- 
tact with steam during cure. Tubes are so thin that they 
can be given a relatively short cure—as low as five min- 
utes—for a passenger tire tube. The determining point 
of cure is the valve patch. When the rubber around the 
tube valve is properly cured, the body of the tube has 
received more than enough cure. 


Tires 

Tire cure methods can only be here mentioned because 
the breadth of this field prevents detailed presentation. 
Tremendous strides have been made in the reduction of 
overall cure time. About 30 years ago 140 minutes of 
cure time elapsed in curing a 6.00x16 tire with air in- 
flation, by the old pot heater method. Today this same 
tire can be cured in complete cycle from mold closing 
to opening in only 20 minutes by means of the automatic 
individual vulcanizer. (See Figure 3.) Even in the pot 
heater cure, time has been reduced to less than one-third 
during this 30-year period. 

Considering only the individual vulcanizer, the type 
of tire cure is usually designated by the internal cure 
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treatment through the airbag. The external tire heating 
through the mold is accomplished by placing the mold 
into a bath of steam or between steam platens. All of 
the following airbag inflation treatments are in effect 
today: (1) high-pressure air; (2) high-pressure steam 
followed by higher-pressure air; (3) high-pressure steam 
followed by lower-pressure steam; (4) high-pressure 
steam followed by dead-end cold water; (5) circulating 
hot water; (6) high-pressure steam followed by dead- 
end hot water; (7) high-pressure steam followed by 
lower-pressure steam followed by dead-end cold water. 

The above, of course, does not exhaust the list, but will 
serve to illustrate the wide possibilities in tire cure manip- 
ulation. The aim is to give the tire the shortest possible 
cure time consistent with maximum quality for best per- 
formance in tire service. 


Summary 


In this parade of vulcanization processes a relatively 
few from the host of rubber products have been cited. 
To these, 27 curing methods have been applied to show 
possibilities in cure manipulation. Since the day of 
Charles Goodyear some progress has been made in the 
art of curing rubber goods. 


The author acknowledges with thanks the kind per- 
mission of R. P. Dinsmore and F. J. Dugan to publish 
this paper and to H. W. Wilson, J. E. Burwell, J. F. 
Kersher, F. Leonard, O. L. Williams, E. Mont- 
gomery, and J. M. Lederman for help in compiling these 
cures. 


Synthetic Rubber Research 
(Continued from page 347) 

Conterences® could be set up in accordance with sugges- 
tions that have been made. Cooperation between research 
groups and the Government Laboratories would be mu- 
tually advantageous, and even those engaged in research 
quite removed from any practical applications would find 
stimulation and interest in acquaintance with the industry 
through the Laboratories. This function of informal co- 
ordination would, from its nature, be one of the first 
functions to be turned over to an Institute. 


86 Sponsored by the American Association for the Advancement of 
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New Materials 


Molding Material—Resinox 3700 


NEW thermosetting molding compound, Resinox 3700, has 

been developed by Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, 
Mass., for use in arc-resistant parts. Electrical and physical prop- 
erties of the new material which make it applicable to this use 
are given as follows: arc resistance, 184 seconds in standard 
ASTM tests; dimensional stability and moldability (including 
transfer molding properties), excellent; and impact strength and 
heat resistance, relatively good. 


Plasticizer for Rubber 


NEW chemical plasticizer, designated RPA No. 6 by the 

manufacturer and known chemically as pentachk hg yg 
is being produced by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del., for use with natural rubber and with hot, cold, 
and oil-extended GR-S types. The new material is claimed to be 
a non-dusting, free-flowing, gray powder having a slight terpene 
odor. Excellent storage stability under normal conditions oe no 
toxic effects, when used according to described procedures, can 
also be expected of the compound, it is claimed. 

RPA No. 6 has a specific gravity of 1.72 and is characterized, 
according to the company, by the following properties: a high 
degree of activity over a range of temperatures from 212-350° 
F.; short breakdown times; effective in both Banbury and open 
mill mastication; excellent stability; and no effect on curing 
properties of the elastomers into which the plasticizer is incor- 
porated. Quantities recommended for use in natural rubber 
vary from 0.05-0.2-part; in all types of GR-S, the amount in- 
creases to 0.5-2.0 parts per hundred. 

Incorporation of the plasticizer into natural rubber in labora- 
tory tests has indicated the compound to be an effective peptizer 
at mill temperatures down to 212° F. It is further claimed that 
the efficiency of the plasticizer increases as the mastication tem- 
perature rises, and that its use does not materially alter the 
tensile strengths of the cured stock. 

When used in GR-S types, the following was concluded from 
test data: considerable plastication of GR-S 1000 is obtained in 
five minutes; with one part RPA No. 6; great reduction in the 
plastication time of GR-S 1500; elimination of resistance to me- 
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chanical breakdown of GR-S X-628 (oil-extended, cold poly mer), 
with considerable plastication obtainable with as little as 0.5-part; 
and effective increase of the plasticity of GR-S X-629 (cold, 
HAF black, oil-extended polymer) with concentrations as low 
as 0.5% 


Odorless Paint Driers 


UBBER based paints can now be formulated with odorless 

naphthenate drying accelerators that do not affect the qualities 
of the coating, according to a recent announcement of Witco 
Chemical Co., 260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 
drving compounds, designated Odorless Lead and Odorless 
Cobalt Driers, whose odors are said to be virtually imperceptible 
to the human sense of smell, are recommeneded for use in the 
same concentrations as earlier Witco driers with comparable 
results. Their specifications are given as follows: 








Cobalt Lead 
Metal constituent, %....... 6 24 
Non-volatile cor rents 63 64 
Specific grav 2 oF 0.900 1.135 
Solubility, raw linseed oil. . 24 hrs. 24 hrs. 

clear clear 
Flash point (TCC), °F... 100 110 


Extender-Type Vinyl Plasticizer 


NEW, partially hydrogenated alkyl-aryl hydrocarbon mate- 

rial, known as HB-20, is available from Monsanto Chemical 

Co., St. Louis, Mo., for use as a plasticizer in vinyl compounds. 
In particular, the company recommends the product for pigmented 
and colored vinyls, although results of its use in polystyrenes, 
ethyl cellulose, and asphaltic compositions also show promise. 
The liquid compound is described as practically odorless and 
non-toxic and is reported to cost less than several similar prod- 
ucts. The physical properties of HB-20 are given as Rane: 
color, water-white; specific gravity, 0.971; refractive index, 
1.5470 at 25° C.; viscosity, 55.7 Saybolt universal seconds at 100° 
F.; pour point, —54° C.: flash point, 160° C.; flame point, 182° 


C.; aniline point, —15° C.; and distillation range, 312-370° C 
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Editorials 


American Rubber Industry at the Crossroads? 


OME may feel that the above heading for the fol- 
lowing discussion is a little too trite or overworked, 
but we feel that the rubber industry in the United 

States is indeed approaching one of the most important 
crossroads in its history and that every effort should be 
made to indicate what lies down each fork of the road. 
The above heading is therefore particularly appropriate 
at this time, 

The rubber industry has enjoyed phenomenal growth 
during the past decade ; its total sales volume is now more 
than $5 billion a year, and its profits in 1953 will prob- 
ably be at near-record levels. With this growth have come 
increased responsibilities, and the degree to which the 
industry will continue to accept these responsibilities was 
the subject of a talk by Congressman Paul W. Shafer, 
Act of 1948, as 


House Armed Services 


of Michigan, author of the Rubber 
amended, and chairman of the 
subcommittee on rubber, before The Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association in New York on November 17, 

Shafer told the Association that “we stand today on the 
threshold of a great decision and that decision may well 
determine whether the rubber industry will exist. part 
government owned and part free. It may even be,” he 
added, “that your industry will be the first to succumb to 
industrial socialization, the ultimate penalty you may pay 
unless you firmly resolve that this great new synthetic 
industry will be privately owned, privately expanded, 
privately financed, and privately operated.” 

The Congressman said that 1f any of the rubber com- 
panies were entertaining thoughts of quick profits, low 
bids, and easy negotiation, they would “open the door to 
the greatest avalanche of condemnation ever heard in the 
halls of Congress.” 

Shafer added that he realized that few, if any, of the 
companies would knowingly endorse the continued owner- 
ship by the government of our synthetic rubber facilities, 
but the greater issue at stake in the whole matter was that 
government ownership of the raw materials of one basic 
industry could well mean ever-increasing intervention in 
other basic industries. The present national administration 
is trying to reverse this trend, but there are many in gov- 
ernment in Washington who feel that the synthetic rubber 
industry should remain a government monopoly. 

“And you who are in the policy level of this industry 
have a responsibility to millions of Americans. It is a 
responsibility so staggering that sometimes it is easier to 
forget. | congratulate you on your past accomplishments. 
I wish you well for the future,” Shafer told the Associa- 
tion members and guests. 

During the past several months India RUBBER WorLp 
has been trying to stimulate thinking in the rubber in- 
dustry by a series of editorials reporting the results of a 
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survey of research and development administrators on the 
future of fundamental research on synthetic rubber. The 
lead article in this issue presents what we have found to 
be the thoughts of several interested persons at the policy 
making level in the National Science Foundation, the 
National Bureau of Standards, the Reconstruction [‘1- 
nance Corp., and elsewhere, on this subject. 

Although the thoughts in this article are those of men 
in government, the plan that they propose is not one of 
permanent federal sponsorship of fundamental research 
on synthetic rubber. 

“The need of a fundamental research program on an 
expanding scale and for the continuation of the pilot- 
plant operations at the Government Laboratories can best 
be met by placing the immediate responsibility on the 
National Science Foundation and at the same time work 
ing toward the establishment of a strong and active Amer- 
ican Rubber Institute. The National Science Foundation 
would operate with funds set aside from the sale of the 
plants and would collaborate in the development of an 
industry-supported institute which would take over the 
activities after a reasonable transition period,” the article 
states. 

The transition period was suggested as from 15 to five 
years, depending on the extent of collaboration and the 
vigor of the action in this connection on the part of the 
private synthetic rubber industry. 

India RubBER \WorLD commends the proposed plan for 
study to top management and research management in the 
rubber and associated industries and to the Rubber Fa- 
cilities Disposal Commissioners, There is a real problem 
in the field of research as there is in the field of the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber, both of which must be solved 
satisfactorily in 1954, As Shafer stated in his talk before 
the RMA, there is a greater issue at stake than the sale of 
the synthetic rubber plants to private industry. The dan- 
ger is increased intervention of government in the produc- 
tion of raw material for a basic industry. In the field of 
research, particularly fundamental research, the majority 
of the replies to our questions regarding who should best 
do this type of research in the future indicated that private 
industry should and would do this research. 

There is an obvious need of a reasonably long transi- 
tion period in the research field, however, and the above- 
mentioned plan seems to be a very well thought-out means 
of making the transfer fro.. government to industry, 
without the danger of loss of men and knowledge which 
might result from a too-abrupt termination of the present 
government sponsored program. 


INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY 


The Electrostatic Properties of Rubber 
and Plastics 


H. A. Endres and W. T. Van Orman’ 


non of accumulation of electrostatic charges in rubber 

and plastics, the hazards accompanying uncontrolled 
electrostatic discharge, means of controlling or dissipat- 
ing the charges, and to describe a useful application of 
this property of certain plastics. 

IXveryone has experienced the shock resulting from 
touching a grounded metal object after he has accumu- 
lated an electrostatic charge by walking on a rubber or 
plastic floor covering. The development of an electro- 
static charge in this manner recalls the classic experi- 
ment in physics of rubbing an ebonite rod with a piece 
of silk or cat’s fur and then picking up bits of paper 
by electrostatic attraction. In these instances the charge 
developed is of relatively low magnitude, and while it 
may be sufficient to produce a spark, it is harmless 
except under very unusual circumstances. However, 
when an electric charge is developed in an industrial 
process, the conditions are usually such that more and 
more charge will accumulate until it exceeds the insulat- 
ing ability of the surrounding air and then escapes as 
a spark of sufficient magnitude to constitute a definite 
fre hazard or source of mechanical trouble. If such 
sparks are produced in areas containing flammable gas 
or dust, serious fires or explosions may result. 

A spectacular result of a natural self-charging mech- 
anism is seen in lightning. Vertical currents, rushing 
through water droplets, break them up and create elec- 
trical charges in the surrounding air. From these tiny 
charges, lightning discharges of six miles in length may 
be generated. Voltages as high as 100,000 per foot may 
be encountered, and currents up to 200,000 amperes 
have been measured. 


| |’ IS the purpose of this paper to review the phenome- 


Development of Electrostatic Charges in Rubber 


and Plastics: Hazards and Control 

Silsbee (1)*% presents an interesting table of crest 
values for triboelectric sparking voltages and reaches 
the conclusion that a potential of about 28,000 is re- 
quired to produce a spark one inch long between needle 
points. Measurements maue vith an electrostatic volt- 
meter on plystock coming from a calender have shown 
potentials as high as 50,000: volts, which would be suft- 
cient to produce a spark more than two inches in length. 
In all the processes of the rubber industry where textile 

Presented before the National Technical Conference, Society of Plastics 


Engineers, Inc., Boston, Mass., Jan. 23, 


*Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 16, ©. 
‘Numbers in parentheses refer to bibliography at end of article. 
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fabrics are being coated either by spreading or by 
calendering, or where the rubber coated stock passes 
over rolls, electrostatic charges are developed. As a 
result of its extremely high resistivity, the rubber coat- 
ing, when once charged, will retain its electrification 
for a period of time determined by the prevailing con- 
ditions. Also because of its high resistivity, the rubber 
cannot be de-electrified by simple contact with a ground. 
Ionization of the ambient atmosphere relatively close to 
the stock is perhaps the most effective way of remov- 
ing the charge. This can be done by means of electrically 
operated static eliminators, or by radiation emitted 
from radioactive materials such as polonium, which will 
be discussed later. 

Before the introduction of these more recent methods 
of static elimination it was common practice to remove 
the charges by proper grounding of the equipment, 
materials, and personnel. Such devices as contacting the 
charged material with metallic tinsel cord connected to 
a ground, or passing the material ¢lose to a row of 
closely spaced sharp metal points projecting from a 
grounded metal rod have been employed. Moving equip- 
ment and personnel can be grounded by means of 
conductive floors containing metal inserts, or by con- 
ductive rubber floor coverings. 

The principle of electrically operated static eliminators, 
according to Pennell (2), is to provide a localized al- 
ternating ionized field through which the charged ma- 
terial passes, instantly and completely losing its static 
charge by neutralization and thus restoring the elec- 
trical balance. This is “neutralization by ionization.” 

Another method of preventing the accumulation of 
electrostatic charges that is widely used is by humidif- 
cation. Most insulating materials have the property of 
absorbing a thin layer of moisture which usually con 
tains enough dissolved material to render it slightly 
conducting. Some waxes and plastics do not develop 
surface conductance in the presence of water vapor and 
cannot be discharged in this manner. 

For humidification to be effective the relative humidity 
should be at least 50% and preferably 50% or more. 
In many industrial operations such humidities are dele- 
terious to the stock, as in the case of calendered ply- 
stock. On the other hand, humidities of 20-25° have 
been found to accentuate the electrification of the stock 
during processing. In a paper on fire hazards and 
static electricity in rubber factories Hoxie (3) points 
out that the fire hazard is greatest at the time of least 
humidity and three-fourths of the fires are caused by 
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a deficiency am atmospneric humidity. An interesting 
sidelight reported by Turkington (4) is the variation 
in the hazard from individual operators, some of whom 
are “human dynamos” because of skin dryness. In one 
instance five shoe machine fires from rubber cement 
were attributed to one operator, and the difficulty was 
corrected by changing operators. 

There are numerous references in the literature to 
fires and explosions caused by electrostatic sparks in 
the rubber (3), petroleum (6), cereal, powdered metals, 
and other industries. The accumulation of inflammable 
dust in the air carrying static electrical charges has been 
shown by Beversdorfer (7) to be a direct cause of dust 
explosions. In the Autumn of 1948 the newspapers 
reported several anaesthetic-gas explosions in hospitals 
in the eastern section of the United States. It is gen- 
erally conceded today that sparks from static electricity 
are the most common cause of fires or explosions of 
combustible anaesthetic gases and vapors. This is one 
of the factors against the use of ether as a general 
anaesthetic. Electrostatic charges may develop in the 
rubber tires of operating tables and operating room 
carriages when they are moved over the floor, or on 
personnel by walking and scuffing on rubber floor cov- 
erings. Pulling a sheet over a rubber covered mattress 
may develop an electrical charge, especially if the sheet 
is made of a high-dielectric plastic material, or most of 
the usual synthetic fabrics. To insure complete removal 
of the hazards of static electricity in hospital operating 
rooms the United States Bureau of Mines (8) recom- 
mends that all rubber goods used be of the conductive 
type and that the use of articles made of plastics or syn- 
thetic fibers be prohibited. 

The generation of static electrical charges on trans- 
mission and conveyor belts has been analyzed by Sils- 
hee (1) and others (9), and means of dissipating the 
charges are discussed. Most motorists have experienced 
the electrical shock resulting from the static charges 
developed in automobile tires. This has been studied 
rather extensively bv Beach (10) and others (11, 12), 
who found that the dielectric properties of the com- 
pounding ingredients used in the rubber and the nature 
of the tread design are important factors. Potentials of 
6,000 volts may be produced at speeds up to 35 
m.p.h. (12). It is interesting to note in this connection 
that Butyl rubber inner tubes containing carbon black 
have relatively high electrical conductivity, which results 
in lower accumulation of static charge on vehicles thus 
equipped (13). 

The effect of activated oxvgen and ozone on rubber, 
due to electrostatic discharge in air, has been studied 
by several investigators. Cotton (14) proposed the idea 
that ionization of oxygen both on the surface and 
throughout the mass of rubber on a masticating mill, 
caused by static charges produced by friction, plays some 
part in promoting oxidation. This was confirmed by 
Busse (15), who concluded that the rate of oxidation 
is increased by the activation of oxygen during milling 
owing to the electrical charge which develops, resulting 
in the formation of a rubber peroxide. The electrostatic 
charges built up by the movement of an inner tube in 
a tire casing are discharged at the contact surface of 
tube and casing. Such a discharge could cause surface 
crazing of inner tubes, since traces of ozone might be 
formed, according to Sperberg (13) and coworkers. 


Electrostatic Dust Collection on Plastics 
Static electricity has lone been a nuisance in the 
manufacture and use of plastics. The annoyance caused 
by particles of plastics adhering to grinding and shredded 
machinery 1s well known to processors. In packaging 
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operations where thin films of plastic are employed, 
production may be greatly curtailed by static charges 
developed during printing and at the bag and packaging 
machines. Perhaps the greatest nuisance is the collect- 
ing of dust on plastics during use due to electrostatic 
deposition. In 1933 a colorful display of plastics at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago had to be removed because 
of excessive dust collection. This was probably the first 
graphic demonstration of this phenomenon. Since then 
there have been numerous examples Of a similar nature. 
During World War II the accumulation of dust on air 
craft instrument dials and canopies made of plastics 
caused considerable trouble. Showroom and advertising 
displays of plastics are frequently covered with dust. 
Wiping the dust off with a dry cloth simply serves to 
create an additional electrostatic charge and increases 
the dust collecting abilitv of the article. One manufac- 
turer of lighting fixtures recommends cleaning with 
cloth saturated with trisodium phosphate solution. The 
film of salt thus left on the surface absorbs sufficient 
moisture from the air to give a thin conducting laver 
and reduces electrostatic dust attraction. Music lovers 
are familiar with the crackle and pop resulting from 
dust-covered plastic phonograph records and the electro- 
static devices that are available for removing the dust. 

A very thorough investigation of the mechanism of 
electrostatic dust collection on polystyrene wall tile has 
been made by Woodland and Ziegler (16). By blending 
red and green fluorescent pigments of opposite polarity 
and allowing these to collect on polystyrene wall tile 
by electrostatic attraction, these investigators obtained 
striking “black light” colored photographs which showed 
the presence of positive and negative charges side by 
side in finely divided patterns. They found that areas 
having static charges of a relatively mild nature are 
almost sure to collect dust in some form; whereas very 
strong positive and negative charges existing in close 
proximity are sure to have unusual and well-patterned 
dust deposits. Using a similar technique, Hull (17) 
showed how electrostatic charges are distributed on 
materials such as paper. Paper from heat-set printing 
presses showed streaks of static electricity generated 
by idling rollers and shifting patterns generated at the 
folder, often with opposite charges on the same sheet. 
The polarity of the electrostatic charges on raw rubber, 
gutta percha, soft vulcanized rubber, and ebonite has been 
studied by Shaw (18) and Deodhar (19), who also re- 
ported the simultaneous presence of both positive and 
negative charges. 


Anti-Static Agents 


Many references are contained in the technical and 
patent literature to anti-static agents for preventing or 
dissipating electrostatic charges in plastics. With the 
exception of the radioactive types, which function by 
ionization, most of these materials are hydroscopic and 
absorb moisture from the atmosphere to form a conduct- 
ing laver. Graham (20) has studied the factors involved 
in the reduction of static charges on nylon fibers by 
means of anti-static agents and found a peculiar periodi- 
city in the per cent. treating agent-voltage curves, often 
with a reversal of sign of the electrical charge. 


Electrostatic Precipitation of Atmospheric Dust 


The principle of flocculation of smoke in an electrical 
field was discovered by Holfeld (21) in 1824. It remained 
for Cottrell (22) to make the first practical application 
of this principle in precipitating industrial fumes. In 
1931, Penney* developed a means of reducing the cost 


* Gaylord W. Penney, profervor, electrical engineering, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Fig. 1. Electron Micrograph of Smoke Particles in Air Filter 
Tests; the Carbon Spheres Are 0.05-Micron in Diameter 


and the size of the equipment and made other improve- 
ments so that it could be used to clean air in ventilating 
systems. In the electrostatic precipitators now used for 
the removal of dust from the air, all particles are elec- 
trically charged as they pass through a high voltage 
ionizer and are then attracted and adhere to collecting 
plates which carry an opposite charge. These units are 
highly efficient in removing even the finest sub-micro- 
scopic dust and smoke particles from the air, but they 
are also somewhat expensive for use in ordinary home 
heating and ventilating systems. 

The question thus presented itself: could not the 
electrostatic dust collecting ability. of certain high- 
dielectric plastics be utilized in air filters? The evidence 
seemed to indicate that in the generation of “frictional” 
or static electricity the bodies involved must be solid 
or liquid (1). The passage of a gas over a solid or liquid 
surface had not been found to produce any electrification 
unless dust particles or droplets were present. As Turk- 
ington (4) pointed out, static generated by discharge of 
carbon dioxide from cylinders is negligible unless solid 
particles are mixed with the gas. Thus when the cylinders 
were in an upright position no sparks resulted, but when 
the cylinders were inverted, sparks up to three inches 
long were obtained. 

We found that the initial residual charges on the 
surface of plastics were enhanced by the passage of air 
currents, and potentials as high as 1,200 volts were 
obtained on certain plastics at an air velocity of 300 
feet per minute. Since air filters embodying the use of 
such materials would not require a source of electrical 
energy in order to function as electrostatic precipitators 
of atmospheric dusts, they would be relatively inex- 
pensive and properly considered as self-charging. Before 
discussing the practical aspects of such filters let us 
consider the nature of atmospheric dust and smoke. 


The Nature of Atmospheric Dust and Smoke 


When dust is blown about by the wind, it becomes 
electrically charged. This phenomenon was studied by 
Rudge (23) who deduced four generalizations: non- 
metallic elements give positively charged clouds when 
the finely divided solid material is blown by a current 
of air; metallic elements give negatively charged clouds 
under the same conditions; acid-forming oxides give 
positively charged clouds; and basic oxides give nega- 
tively charged clouds. In the case of salts the charge 
apparently depends on the relative strength of adsorption 
of positive and negative ions. 

The carbonaceous smoke particles present in a normal 
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city atmosphere stay dispersea tor long periods of time 
and are carried long distances by the normal movement 
of the air because of their small particle size, low ap- 
parent density, and the electrical charges which they 
carry. In general, smokes are characterized by particle 
sizes below 0.5-micron. Some of the particles may be 
positively charged, and others negatively, depending 
upon the material of which they are composed and also 
on the manner of formation (23, 24). Electrical floccu- 
lation experiments conducted by Lodge (25) on a cloud 
of smoke showed that in ordinary smokes about 30% 
of the particles are charged suificiently to flocculate 
under the influence of a high-voltage alternating current. 





Fig. 2. Electrostatic Air Filter Elements Showing (Left) 
Serrated, (Center) Smooth, and (Right) Fuzzy Edges 


lectrical charges in aerosols may be produced by 
friction of the particles rubbing together, by friction with 
the air, or by the action of an ionizing agent such as 
ultra-violet rays, ionic discharge from high-tension wires, 
or atmospheric disturbances. Because of these factors 
such particles are difficult to remove from the air by 
conventional filtration processes without employing a 
medium with undesirable air flow resistance character- 
istics at the velocities normally required in heating and 
ventilating systems. Furthermore, the amount of power 
required to force air through a filter with sufficiently 
small pore size to remove highly dispersed smoke is 
greatly in excess of that normally available in such 
systems. 

It is the finely divided carbon present in the air in 
the form of smoke and soot that is responsible for most 
of the soiling of walls and furnishings in homes, offices, 
stores, and other buildings. These highly dispersed and 
electrically charged particles become dep sited on such 
surfaces by thermal or electrostatic precipitation (26), 
causing a great economic loss in cl 
ing expense. 

A study of atmospheric dust concentration in 14 Amer- 
ican cities made by the U. S. Public Health Service in 
1936 showed that the average amount of suspende 
matter in the air during the winter months was 5, 
milligrams per 10 cubic meters, or 815 particles pe 
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Fig. 3. Comparative Dust Collecting Abilities of Conventional Glass Fiber Impingement-Type Air Filters with Shredded 
Polyethylene Self-Charging Electrostatic Filters 


cubic centimeter, of which 65° consisted of carbonaceous 
matter, 35°¢ ash, including 12° silica and 2% iron 
oxide. The median size of the dust particles was found 
to be 0.58-micron, and only a small percentage of the 
particles was more than 1.5 microns in diameter, The 
variation in particle size from city to city was found 
to be very small. 


Self-Charging Electrostatic Air Filters 


The materials listed in Table 1 have been observed to 
generate an electrostatic charge under the influence of 
an air stream and collect dust from the atmosphere by 
electrostatic attraction to a greater or lesser degree. 


s 


Methyl methacry 
Ethyl cellulose 





Mela: resins 
Urea resins 

Phe esins 
Nat | sins 


\mong the materials found to exhibit this phenomenon 
are those which can be formed into thin films bv calen- 
dering, extrusion, or casting from solution and_ then 
shredded to form a porous mass. They can also be ex- 
truded and drawn into filaments or fibers similar in size 
and shape to the glass fibers employed in air filters. 
Materials which cannot be readily obtained in film or 
fiber form, such as some of the plastics and the various 
waxes and resins, can be coated from solution or dis 
persion on a porous or fibrous material, such as glass. 
vegetable or animal fibers, and shredded paper, to impart 
electrostatic properties to the type of filter masses pres- 
ently employed in air filters. 

The plastics most suitable for use in electrostatic air 
filters develop both positively and negatively charged 
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areas in the same mass and will, therefore, attract and 
retain both types of charged particles. As some dust 
particles carry a negative charge, and others are posi- 
tively charged, the possibility of using two electrostats 
of opposite average polarity in an air filter was con- 
sidered, It was found that polystyrene and Pliofilm carry 
an opposite balance of charges, which point can be 
demonstrated by bringing charged streamers of these 
two materials within their spheres of influence. Under 
these conditions they are mutually attractive, showing 
that they are of opposite sign. A filter constructed of 
lavers of these two materials, however, was no more 
effective than one made of polyethylene alone. 

Some plastics will collect dust even under conditions 
ft high humidity (16). According to Von Heppel, the 
surface resistivity of polystyrene does not decrease with 
increase in relative humidity, and polyethylene shows only 
a slight decrease. The insensitivity of the electrostatic 
properties of polystyrene to moisture has been demon 
strated by Woodland and Ziegler (16), and also by 
Weber and Flammersfeld (27). 

Air filtration efficiency tests conducted in our labora 
tory showed humidity to have no significant effect on 
polyethylene. It was found, however. that dielectric mate 
rials which contain polar groups, such as rubber chloride 
and hydrochloride, and cellulose acetate and nitrate, tend 
to be sensitive to high atmospheric humidity and either 
do not build up a sufficient electrostatic charge, or the 
charge developed is rapidly dissipated. The net result 
is that such materials are not effective electrostatic dust 
precipitators under conditions of high humidity. 

Radio-active materials such as polonium and uranium, 
which emit rays that ionize the atmosphere and produce 
electromagnetic effects, will discharge the electrostatic 
filters and render them ineffective. 

The evaluation of air filter efficiency by means 0! 
atmospheric dust is a rather slow process, and an accel 
erated test was desired in order to evaluate the various 
electrostatic plastics as practical dust collectors. It was 
found that an aerosol of fine smoke could be generated 
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v burning a mixture of alcohol and benzene under con- 
trolled conditions (Figure 1). Using this as a source of 
sinoke, filtration tests were conducted on various electro- 
static materials at 300 fpm. air velocity. Some results 
of these tests are shown in Table 2 


Tarte 2, Lanoratory SMOKE FILTRATION TEsts 


Gram of Smoke Retained 


Material per 20 Grams Fuel Burned 
Oil coated glass fibers 
(control, not electrostatic) 0.065 
‘olyethylene—shredded film 0 261 
Coated on glass fibers 0.348 
Shredded film coated with glycerine 0.047 
Volystyrene—coated on glass fibers 
from latex, then fused 0.335 
yated on glass fibers from solution 0.226 
P be amide fibers 0.213 
Polyvinylidene chloride shredded film 0.079 
Polyvinyl chloride shredded film 0.044 
Rub her hydrochloride shredded {lm 0.047 


The oil-coated glass-fiber material used in these tests 
was from a standard commercial impingement filter, the 
type most commonly used in heating, ventilating, and air 
conditioning systems. The effect of surface area on the 
smoke collecting efficiency of polyethylene will be noted 
by comparing the shredded film with the coated glass 
fibers. Coating the shredded material with glycerine dis- 
sipates the electrostatic charge and reduces its efficiency 
to the level of an impingement filter. The low smoke 
collecting efficiency of polyvinylidene chloride, polyvinyl 
chloride, and rubber hydrochloride is believed due to 
the polar nature of these plastics, which reduces the 
amount of electrostatic charge developed under the 
hunudity conditions of the test. 

In addition to surface area, the nature of the surface 
is a factor in determining the dust and smoke collecting 
efficiency of electrostatic materials. Serrated or fuzzy 
edges, as shown in Figure 2, serve as centers of attrac- 
tion and are much more effective than smooth surfaces. 

\ comparison of the dust collecting abilities of con- 
ventional glass fiber impingement-type air filters with 
seli-charging electrostatic filters made of shredded poly- 
ethylene is shown in Figure 3. The upper set of filters 
is Of glass fiber; while the lower set is of polyethylene. 
The center panel shows the unused filters. In the left- 
hand panel, the dusty air was sent first through the glass 
filter (top) and then through the plastic filter (bottom) 
while in the right-hand panel the positions of the filters 
were reversed. [t can be seen that the polyethylene filter, 
when used first (see bottom right), removed the dust; 
while the glass fiber filter, when used first (see top left), 
was not particularly effective, as judged by the condition 
of the plastic filter (bottom left). 

Not only are these electrostatic materials effective in 
attracting and retaining fine particles of dust and smoke, 


but they have also been found to be effective at the other 
end of the dust spectrum. Practical tests have shown 
that filters made of polyethylene in suitable form will 
remove wind-borne particles of sand and pollen grains 
25 microns and larger in size. This has been demon- 
strated in tests on railroad Diesel locomotives and car 
air conditioning systems and also in the homes of people 
suffering from dust allergies (28). 

Thus the inherent electrostatic properties of some 
plastics, which are normally considered undesirable and 
may be a hazard, can be employed for a useful purpose 
if properly applied. 


The authors wish to thank Joyce Bates and Leora 
Straka, of the Goodyear research library, for their —_ 
ance in searching the literature for references used i 
this paper. 
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Meetings and Reports 


SPI Thermoplastic Structures Division 


Welding and chemical 
have been tentatively mittee chairmen and Mr. Seymour also 


THE completion of its first year of ex- testing rigid sheets. 
istence has been marked by the Thermo- 
plastic Structures Division of the Society 
ot the Plastics Industry, Inc., 67 W. 44th 
St. New York 36, N. Y. Concerned with 
rigid structures based on polyvinyl chloride 


and polyethylene plastics, the Division is have been set up: 
Naugatuck 
United States Rubber 
niques, George Laaff, 
methods, Lee Kuhn, 


working to increase the product applica- Crater, 
tions for these materials by the establish- 
ment of quality standards, definitions of 


terms, welding procedures, and methods of 
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test methods already 
accepted by the member companies. 
Raymond B. Seymour, Atlas Mineral 
Products Co., is chairman of the Division, 
and the following committees and chairmen 
definitions, 
Chemical 


Bolta Co.; PVC test 
Firestone Plastics Co.; tural products from these plastics. 


polyethylene, Alex Neumann, Americat 
Agile Corp.; and education, C. E. Heil, 
Heil Process Equipment Corp. These com- 


comprise the executive and membership 
committees 

Membership in the Division presently 
consists of 24 firms. As for the field of 
rigid thermoplastics in this country, there 
are six firms prod icing rigid vinyl resins, 


polyethyl ne resins, and aj 


Willard 
Division, 
Co.; welding tech- two making 
proximately 25 fabric ating sheets and struc 
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Plastic Pipe Growth 


ndustry has experienced 
h during the past five 
Bert S. Montell, So- 
Industry, Inc., speak- 
ual meeting of the Na- 
ll Association on October 
27 at Philadelphia, Pa. Total industry sales 
in 1948 approximated $500,000, but —— 

market in 1952. Con ervi itive 





that plastic pipe sales in 
‘ 





19: will aK $30,000,000. and that a 
$250,000,000 market will be attained by 
1957. Plastic pipe is a practical reality 
today, Mr. Montell said, and is fully abl 
to st ts wn merits as the most 
suitable a effective material f imer- 
ous pipe applications 


SPE Sections Meet 


Decorative Techniques 


| en New York Section, Society of Plas 
tics Engineers, was host to the Newark 














el: a 1 ( er-meeting on 
vember 18 at the Gotham Hotel, New York 
N. Y. A ly 135 members and 
guests he ‘ ‘Decorative Treat- 
ments Polystyrene” by Ralph E. Ham- 
er, Monsanto Chemical C Next came a 
s] Ving the le eCSSCC Eastn ) 
color film on the use « Tent 
Australia, particularly in water pipe 
Mr a ammer gave an interesting discus- 
sio decorating techniques and applica- 
tions, usir ny slides to illustrate his 
talk. Among topics covered were lac- 
yur g lt g veque require ements, 
plastic surface ditions, lacquering meth 
ods, a idvantages of the pr PRESS § metal- 
1 plastics by means of ctropl it- 





spraying, vacuum me tallizis ng, and 
+} } 117 ring Pa sroter 
ithode sputtering; printing and sta amping 
methods, including silk screening, hot 
stamping, offset. printing, rub- 
ber stamping, and decal 1 


and de- 
Staticization treatments 


dome and 
‘omanias : 


New York Section President Saul Blitz, 
Tico Plastics, Inc., presided over the meet- 
ing and introduced the Newark Section 


a 
officers present. An invitation was extended 


by the Newark Section to attend a joint 
dinner-meeting on January 13, 1954, at 
Newark, following the custom of recent 
years 

Table favors were distributed through 


Brushes, Ince.: 


Monsanto: and 


Empire 


Ferro Chemical Corp.: 


Naugatuck Chemical Division, United 
States Rubber Co.:; and the meeting in- 
cluded a drawing for door prizes contrib- 


uted by American Molding Powder & 
Chemical Corp.; Dusal Tool & Mold Co.: 
H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc.: Nz augatuck 


Chemical; and Robinson Plastics ( orp 


Beryllium Copper Molds 





A talk by Joe Healey. \anco Products. 
Inc., on beryllium copper molds highlighted 
the October 20 d r-meeting of the On- 
tario Section, SPE, held at the St. Regis 
Hotel, Toronto. Ont.. Canada. Speaking 
oO the top “Not Cheap Molds, but a 


Means of Attaining the De signs Being For- 

‘urther the Sales of Plastics,” 
gave a detailed discussion of 
the methods of manufacturing and handling 
and applications of beryllium copper pres- 


' 
hasis Was placed or 





copper 1s nota re 





but is 
ather an oe - iterial for molds with 


a material for steel molds, 
intricate cavities which would be too ex- 
pensive to make in yee) When a mold can 
be cold hobbed from steel with a minimum 
of hob failure, beryllium copper should not 
be used unless its thermal properties in the 
applic ation are such ms to over- 


Spx cific 
added cost involved, the spez iker 


weigh the 


cle clare d 


Panel Discusses Mold Making 


\ new record attendance of more than 
190 members and guests was present at the 
October 21 joint dinner-meeting of the 
SPE Chicago Section and the SPI Mid- 
west Chapter, held at the Western Society 
x Engineers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. The tech- 
nical session consisted of a panel discus- 
ion of “Mold Making,” with John Press, 
: as moderator. The panel 
members were Ray Phillips, Chicago Mold- 
ed Products Co.; R. O. Schulz, R. O. 
Schulz & Co.; J. Atols, Atols & Son Tool 
& Die Works; and John Andras, Major 
Tool Xx Die Co, 

Mr. Phillips spoke on the time required 
to design and build molds for large plastic 
Although all customers think that 
molds take too long to build, a certain 
minimum elapsed time is necessary even 
under ideal circumstances; for example, 1 
takes at least six weeks to get the forgings 
arge mold. This time can be used 
for checking the mold drawings and mak- 
ing desirable changes in design 

Mr. Schulz discussed handling and fab- 


ederal Tool Co., 


parts. 


tor a 


LAE ALLELE ALDER TEES GE ENA 
CALENDAR 


Jan. 18- American Institute of Electrical 
22. Engineers. Winter General Meet- 
ing. Hotel Statler, New York, 

Ae 


Jan. 22. Philadelphia Rubber Group. Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jan. 25- Plant Maintenance & Engineer- 


28. ing Show. International Amphi- 
theatre, Chicago, Ill. Conference 
at Hotel Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 

Jan. 27- Society of Plastics Engineers. 

29. Tenth Annual Technical Confer- 
ence, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 


Jan. 29. Akron Rubber Group. Panel 
Meeting. Mayflower Hotel, 
Akron, O. 

Feb. 2. The Los Angeles Rubber Group. 
Inc. Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Feb. 4. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Feb. 10. Newark Section, SPE, Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 

Feb. 17. New York Section, SPE, Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
Washington Rubber Group. 

Mar. 2. The Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Inc. Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Mar. 4. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Mar. 10. Newark Section, SPE, Military 
Park Hotel, Newark, N. J. 

Mar. 17. New York Section, SPE, Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
Washington Rubber Group. 

Mar. 18- Division of High Polymer Physics, 

20. APS. Detroit and Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
Mar. 22- Committees D-9 and D-20, ASTM. 
24. Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 

Mar. 26. Boston Rubber Group. Spring 

Meeting. 





rication problems 1 in the production : large 


molds. Since these molds may weigh from 
2-8 tons, they must be moved by overhead 
cranes. Proper- size eye bolts and chains 


must be used for this purpose, and it is im 
portant to avoid overloading the crane 
While large molds require greater amounts 
of machining and other work, they provide 
little more space in which to do this work, 
and it is rare that more than two men cat 
work on the mold at the same time. 

The heaviness of large molds also cre- 
ates a problem in that they can be handled 
by relatively few mold making machines 
Certain types of complice ated machining can 
be avoided sometimes by the use of inserts. 
The often unpredictable dimensional 
changes of the steel molds during heat 
treating operations may necessitate grind- 
ing down surfaces that, on large molds, 
require a long time. 

Mr. Atols spoke on mold cost estimat- 
ing, noting that the mold maker suffers 
when costs are not estimated correctly. 
When molds were small, this problem was 
not acute, but with large molds an incorrect 
estimate may mean bankruptcy for the 
mold maker. It is of utmost importance 
that the mold maker work in close collabo- 
ration with the designer of the part and 
the molding engineer in order to prevent 
excessive mold costs and the need of mold 
design changes after mold construction has 
begun. Factors that should be considered 
in making up a cost estimate include type 
of mold, type of plastic to be used, the 
mold steel, the hardening and core require- 
ments for the mold, the finish on the mold 
cavity and core, and the sizes of the major 
mold blocks and components. The time re- 
quired for each mold making operation 
must be considered, and allowance made 
for anticipated delays. 

Mr. Andras summarized the problems oi 
mold making, particularly those peculiar 
to large molds. Special mention was made 
of the fact that the time needed for manu- 
facture inc Teases out of proportion to in- 
crease in mold size. In addition, large molds 
require a higher degree of skill by the 
mold maker. 


Armstrong Reports on European Trip 


The monthly meeting of the Northern 
Indiana Section, SPE, was held November 
13 at the Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. The social activities consisted of a 
smorgasboard dinner to which the ladies 
were invited and the awarding of the door 
prize, a set of melamine dishes. 

The address of the evening was delivered 
by C. W. Armstrong, Armstrong Prod- 
ucts, Inc. Mr. Armstrong, having recently 
returned from Europe, discussed plastic 
developments in that area. He also showed 
slides of the various places visited and de- 
scribed to the 55 persons present the buying 
habits of Europeans. 





Polyethylene Price Drop 


HE third price reduction in less than 14 

months for polyethylene resins and com- 
pounds was announced by Bakelite Co., 
New York, N. Y. The cost per pound of 
the material is now set at 4l1¢. 

The current short supply of polyethylene 
is expected to be relieved shortly after pro- 
duction begins at two of the company’s 
three new plants. The combined output of 
the two facilities will approximate 120,- 
000,000 pounds a year, or about 85% of 
the current annual total industry produc- 
tion of this material. 
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cientific and Technical 


Astin Discusses Tire Testing 


TALK on “Tire Testing by the Fed- 
A eral Government,” by A. V. Astin, di- 
tor of the National Bureau of Standards 
highlighted the October 28 annual dinner- 
meeting of the Akron Council of Engineer- 
ing & Scientific Societies, held at the May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, O. More than 500 
members and guests attended the meeting, 

preceded by a social hour sponsored by 
oe il —— and chemical suppliers. 
D. IF, Behney, Harwick Standard Chemical 
Co., was banquet chairman; H. H. Waters, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., acted as 
toastmaster, and the speaker was introduced 
by Robert Mayne, Goodyear Aircratt Corp. 

Dr. Astin stated that conservative esti- 
mates indicate that a tire procurement pro- 
gram based on specific ations recently de- 
veloped by the Bureau would save the gov- 
ernment about $5,000,000 annually. While 
tread wear is generally recognized as the 
major factor in determining tire life, a di- 
rect specification for tread wear has not 
consistently been a factor in government 
procurement of tires. In the absence of an 
effective means for buying tires on a per- 
formance basis, the government has fre- 
quently acquired tires of poor quality, the 
speaker declared. 

About four years ago the General Serv- 
ices Administration asked NBS for assist- 
ance in developing a realistic performance 
specification for tires. The major difficulty 
in preparing such a specification has been 
the absence of simple and reliable methods 
for measuring tread life, with consequent 
recourse to road tests. Dr. Astin noted that 
road test results are affected by the nature 
of the road surface, curvature of the road, 
wheel position, speed, load, and operating 
temperature. Work at Washington State 
College has shown a variation of more than 
10:1 in the tread wearing rates on the best 
and poorest roads in the test. Reports from 
England indicate a tread life of 10,000- 
15,000 miles on its roads for tires produced 
in this country where mileages two to three 
times these values are not uncommon. Dr. 
Astin pointed out that, in addition to im- 
provements in manufacture, the increase in 
tire mileage over the past 30 years must be 
attributed also to improved roads in this 
country. 

The Bureau’s work re the problem has 
been in two areas, Dr. Astin said: (1) the 
introduction of modern. statistical tech- 
niques to provide maximum reliability of 
data with minimum number of tests; and 
(2) the development and refinement of 
weight-loss techniques for tread-wear meas- 
urement. With these techniques it is pos- 
sible to obtain consistent estimates of tread 
life with an accuracy of about 10-12% from 
tests covering not more than 5,000-6,000 
miles. It is estimated that road tests for 
15,000 miles would be needed to obtain 
equivalent precision and reliability by the 
tread-depth measurement method. 

A specification based on this road test 
method was used from February, 1952, to 
April, 1953, when it was abandoned because 
of lack of funds. During this period a re- 
duction in the spread between the best and 
the poorest tire specimens was noted to- 
gether with an increase in the average esti- 
mated mileage from 28,000 to 39,600 miles. 
The method, however, required three 
months to complete a set of measurements. 
For this and other reasons, the Army Ord- 
nance Corps asked the Bureau to develop 
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Activities 





Schematic Drawing of NBS New Tire Tester 


an indoor tire tester to measure tread wear 
and other factors, Dr. Astin eg 

The design finally selected by NBS is 
based on the rotating vertical road bed and 
consists of a cylindrical track 4%o-mile in 
circumference formed from a steel I-beam 
about 31% feet high and lined on the inside 
with 24 concrete sections three inches thick. 
Fastened to the bottoom of the beam is a 
steel rail which supports the track. This 
rail rests on 18 trolley wheels, of which 
12 are driven by 20-hp. variable-speed mo- 
tors at controlled speeds from 22-66 miles 
per hour. During rotation, the beam is held 
in position by 18 guide wheels. 

The track and the platform are enclosed 
in a temperature controlled space. Air from 
the tires passes through automatic filters 
to remove dust and then goes to the roof 
of the building, where it is either dis- 
charged or recirculated. Recirculated air is 
heated at this point, if necessary, and then 
passed down a duct to the center of the 
test chamber. Test tires are forced against 
the concrete roadway by means of air cyl- 
inders, and a second set of cylinders is used 
to oscillate the plane of the tire one or two 
degrees about the plane of the track to 
simulate going pod: curves. This action 
causes sideslip, which is the factor prima- 
rily ere for tread wear, Dr. Astin 
noted. The air cylinders and tire mounts 
are pil on a platform which moves 
slowly up and down so that the tires trav- 
erse the track. The platform is supported 
by six hydraulic cylinders and counter- 
balanced by a seventh cylinder. A high- 
pressure hydraulic cylinder connected to 
the counterbalance controls the rate of 
traverse, 

Dust applied to the track by means of 
an air stream serves to prevent gumming 
of the track and also simulates actual road 
conditions. The apparatus can test 18 tires 
simultaneously in sizes ranging from 6.40- 
15 passenger size to 11.00-20 truck size. 
Above each tire are an observation window 
and an access panel for changing the tires. 


Automatic devices are used to retract tires 
which fail so that constant attendance by 
operating personnel is not required. Dr. 
Astin stated that the Bureau expected to 
have the equipment operating for prelim- 
inary tests by late November. 





Washington Group Banquet 


HE sixth annual banquet of the Wash- 

ington Rubber Group was held October 
19 at the Touchdown Club in Washington, 
D. C. Approximately 120 members, guests, 
and wives attended the event, which con- 
sisted of a cocktail hour, dinner, and danc- 
ing. 

The only business conducted during the 
evening was the installation of officers for 
the coming year. These included: G. M. 
Riveire, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
president; P. Greer, Office of Synthetic 
Rubber, vice president; A. M. Anisman, 
OSR, secretary; Ethel Levene, Bureau of 
Ships, treasurer; and R. J. Fanning, Amer- 
ican Dental Association Research Fellow- 
ship, recording secretary. In addition, Mr. 


Riveire announced the following commit- 
tee chairmen: J. T. Cox, consultant, pro- 
grams: R, Williams, The B. F. Good- 


rich Co., and Miss Fanning, 


publicity 


membership ; 





Testing Service by Bush 


F STS concerning the weet cracking of 
rubber can be performed by the testing 
section of G. F. Bush Associates, Box 175, 
Princeton, N. J., according to a recent an- 
nouncement from the company. In request- 
ing information, the test required should be 
completely specified. 
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Philadelphia Group Hears Processing Discussed 


HE meeting of the Philadelphia Rubber 
Group held at the Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa., November 13, at which 


the subject of “Mixing and Extruding 
Methods and Equipment,” was discussed 
by George L. Bruggemeier, Firestone Tire 


and Robert L. Wattleworth, 
Goodrich Co., attracted a near- 
about 170 members 


& Rubber Co., 
The B. F. 
attendance of 


ng 


record 
and 
Wyrough, R. E. Carroll, Inc., 
¢ lairman of the Group, announced at the 
beginning of the meeting that the next 
meeting would be held on January 22 at 
the Poor Richard Club and that W. J 
Sears, vice president, The Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc., would speak on 
“Future of Rubber Supplies.” The chair- 
man also announced that J. B. Johnson, 
Linear, Inc., had been appointed historian 
for the Philadelphia Group, and that in 
another action the executive committee had 
appointed Leo Dete, Carlisle Tire & Rub- 
ber Corp., 


_Geors ge i} 





to make a recommendation for 
worthy project for the Group to 
in view of a modest balance now 
available in the treasury. 

Anthony Di\Magio, Firestone, vice chair- 
man of the Group and chairman of. its 
program committee, then introduced the 
speakers for the meeting 

Mr. Bruggemeier first pointed out that 
at one time the conventional two-roll mill 
was the standard unit for mixing of rubber, 
and not until the advent of the Banbury 
mixer was the art of mixing improved. 
Whether mixing is done on the mill or in 
the Banbury, the rubber industry is lim- 
ited to batch operations because satisfactory 
equipment has not been developed for the 
continuous mixing of rubber, although defi- 
nite strides have been made in the auto- 
matic handling of rubbers and pigments. 
As the result of increased emphasis on 
he art of automation as applied to the 
rubber mill room, progress has been made 
for the mixing Phase through bulk han- 
dling systems for carbon black, by the pel- 
letizing of both raw rubbers and mixed 
stocks, and by the use of automatic com- 
pounding techniques for Banbury mixing 
There is still a lot more dev elopment 
needed, but the fundamentals have been 
learned, and it was predicted that ultimate- 
Iv raw materials will be received and 
a continuous flow with mini- 
requirements. 

? sal of the government syn- 
ants to private industry, it 
that new polymers will appear 


some 


sponsor, 1n 


1 
t 


wapetl 
CYCICS. 


processed in 
mum labor 
With th 
thetic hob 
is expe cted 


m the market which may have a marked 
effect on processing equipment as now used 
bei g deve loped. 

Of the several internal mixers on the 
narket today the Banbury is the most uni- 
versally used. Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., 
is redesigning the Banbury for improved 
yperation, and Stewart Bolling & Co., Inc., 
Struthers Wells Corp., and Francis Shaw 


al sO develk p- 


& Co., Ltd., of England, are 
i id plastics. 


g improved mixers for rubber ar 





Although 1 several equipment manufactur- 
ers both in this country and abroad are 
vorking on the development of equipment 

r the continuous mixing, blending, and 
varm-up of rubber, to date none has given 
omplete sat eget n in present plant oper- 
itions, it Was ¢ ‘luded 

Mr. Wattleworth, in his talk, first ex- 


ained that his discussion of mixing and 
methods and equipment would he 
viewpoint of the processor. He 
developments in mixing, whicl 

were concerned with natural 
that time have 


anges 


rubbers. Cl 


extruding 
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reviewed 
til 1940 
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and improvements in the manufacture and 
content of GR-S polymers plus the trend 
to the use of furnace-type blacks have re- 
quired some changes in mixing techniques, 
but in general have resulted in less re- 
strictive and more economical operation, it 
was said. For example, the efficiency of 
the mixing of a LTP GR-S tread stock 
with judicious selection of carbon blacks 
is in some even better, at present, 
than its counterpart with natural rubber. 

Special precautions for the processing of 
neoprene, butyl, and nitrile rubber stocks 
and for mixtures of resins and rubbers 
were explained. Of special interest was the 
comment that the mixing of nitrile rubber 
and PVC resin sometimes was best ac- 
complished by mixing the two materials 
as latices and then after coagulation mix- 
ing the blend of the rubber and resin in 
an internal mixer at a high enough tem- 
perature to flux the resin. 

The Banbury mixer is the most impor- 
tant piece of equipment available to the 
rubber processor. Most recent improve- 
ments in this machine have been in the 
direction of higher speeds and higher pres- 
sures on the mix. Accessory equipment and 
the mechanization of the feeding and re- 
moval of mixed stock were discussed. 


Cases 


The new machines of Struthers Wells, 
Stewart Bolling, Adamson-United, Na- 
tional Rubber Machinery, and others as 


mentioned by Mr. Bruggemeier were also 
described. 

Improvements in batch mixing were con- 
sidered a better approach than attempts to 


provide continuous mixing at the present 


time. Suggestions were made for the im- 
provement of the Banbury mixer, and it 
was said that most of the mechanical 


changes at present being incorporated in 
this machine should keep the processor 
busy developing accessory compounding 
and batch-out equipment to keep pace with 


the output of the improved model. 


The advantages and disadvantages of pel- 
letized rubber were discussed also, and it 
was suggested that the processor needs 


some device that will form or cut materials 
into pieces the size of pellets or larger and 
that would permit flow in an automatic 
weighing and feeding arrangement. The 
processor must be concerned with the 
fle xibility of such a pelletizing type of 
machine in other than a unit designed for 
minimum change of compound formulation. 
A device that would prepare rubbers or 
slab stock into pieces for automatic weigh- 
ing and feeding of mixing units would also 
answer some of the processor’s problems in 
warming mixed stock ahead of either the 
tubing machines or calenders, this speaker 
said in conclusion. 





Mount Talks on Plasticizers 


TALK by N. S. Mount, Ohio-Apex 

Division of Food Machinery & Chem- 
ical Corp., on “Plasticizers in Rubber and 
featured the October 15 dinner- 
Ontario Rubber Section, 
C.I.C., at Hart House, University of To- 
ronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Mr. Mount confined his talk to chemical 
plasticizers which are generally high boil- 
ing, light-colored, liquid or solid esters or 
polyesters. These plasticizers can be di- 
vided into four major as follows: 
(1) primary plasticizers, which maintain a 
colloid-like dispe rsion or gel structure of 
the resin- plas ticizer combination; (2) sec- 
ondary plasticizers, which act as extenders 


Plastics” 
meeting of the 


classes, 


for the primary plasticizer, but may als: 
impart some desirable property ; (3) eX- 


tenders, which are soluble in the primi ary 
plasticizer and insoluble in the resin and 
are used for economic reasons; and (4) 
reactive or convertible plasticizers, which 
have properties similar to monomeric plas- 
ticizers, but, on curing, have properties 
similar to polymeric plasticizers. This 
fourth group can be considered at present 
as desirable, but not available. 

After discussing the structures and func- 
tions of chemical plasticizers, the speaker 
touched on their use in rubbers and _plas- 
tics. In natural rubber chemical plasticizers 
are rarely used, but certain types, such as 
bis-dimethvlbenzyl ether, give improved 
tack. In GR-S, adipates, sebacates, azelates, 
and some phosphates are used for very soft 
stoc ks requiring good low-temperature flex- 

ibility with low permanent set, and tricresy] 
phosphate has been used to increase flame 
resistance and decrease water permeability. 

Nitrile rubbers are generally compounded 
with chemical plasticizers; the most com- 
monly used are tributoxyethyl phosphate, 
Plasticizer SC, and certain adipates and 
sebacates for low-temperature flexibility ; 
dibutyl phthalate for general formulations; 
dioctyl phthalate, n-octyl decyl adipate, and 
tricresy] phosphate for “special applications ; 
and bis- dimethylbenzyl ether for improved 
building tack of aged uncured stocks. Buty] 
rubber is not generally plasticized, but is 
usually compounded in the same manner 
as natural rubber, Mr. Mount declared. 

Use of chemical plasticizers in polysul- 
fide rubbers greatly reduces their natural 
resistance to solvents. oils, fuels, and ozone 
Where necessary, butyl carbitol formal, di- 
butyl carbitol adipate, and dimethyl carbitol 
adipate are used for softening stocks; the 
latter two also improve low-temperature 
flexibility. In neoprene, certain fatty acid 
plasticizers have been found to give good 
low-temperature properties. Of these, buty! 
oleate, octyl fatty acid esters, and butoxy- 
ethyl stearate are commonly used. Tricresy! 
phosphate is used for high-temperature re- 
quirements in neoprene. 

Pliofilm rubber hydrochloride uses chem- 
ical plasticizers having a low order of tox- 
icity, since most applic ations are for wrap- 
ping and packaging foodstuffs. Chlorinated 
rubber generally employs fatty acid plas- 
ticizers, such as certain ricinoleates, oleates, 
and stearates. In conclusion, the speaker 
expressed the belief that the so-called in- 
ternally plasticized resins will never replace 
pei plasticized resins, such as the 
vinyls, in many applications or serious!) 
impede their growth. 





Carbon Black Symposium 


HE next event in the planned program 

of progressive education of the members 
of the Akron Rubber Group will consist of 
a panel disc ussion on carbon blacks. The 
symposium, to be held in the Mayflower 
Hotel, January 29, will be followed by a 
social hour, dinner, and after-dinner en- 
tertainment. 

The panel will have as moderator R. P 
Dinsmore, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 
and will consist of the following members: 
F. H. Amon, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc.; C. A. 
Carlton, J. M. Huber Corp.; L. Carver. 
Witco Chemical Co.; I. Drogin, United 
Carbon Co.; G. C. Maassen, R. T. Vander- 
bilt Co.; J. W. Snyder, Binney & Smith 
Co.; L. Sperberg, Sid Richardson, Carbon 
Co.; and M. Studebaker, Phillips Chem- 


ical Co. 
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Natural Rubber and Latex Topics at Rhode Island Meeting 


HE fall meeting of the Rhode Island 

Kubber Club on November 19 featured 
two talks: “Modern Plantation Methods in 
Production of Natural Rubber Latex,” by 
Chester E. Rhines, United States Rubber 
Co., and “Progress Report on Natural Rub- 
ber Quality Program of Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association,” by W. J. Sears, RMA. 
Approximately 180 members and guests at- 
tended the meeting, held at the Metacomet 
Golt Club, East Providence, and included 
a dinner and business session at which of- 
ficers for the coming year were elected. 

Dr. Rhines began by emphasizing the 
importance of technical aid in latex and 
crude rubber development. Although the 
formation of latex within the Hevea tree 
is still not well understood, its production 
by the tree requires five to seven years 
aiter initial planting. Important develop- 
ments in tree cultivation have been the 
budding of clonal stock, the selection of 
clones for latex, and Grantham’s work on 
nitrogen fertilizers. Some of the recent de- 
velopments include a fundamental knowl- 
edge of nutrition; hormone stimulation of 
trees to increase yields by 30-100%; hedge 
planting; and Marcotting pri cedures to aid 
in the development of hardy, high-yielding 
stocks. 

Passing on to the tapping of trees and 
the collection of latex, the speaker noted 
that this job is a skilled one, since shallow 
cuts give poor yields; while deep cuts scar 
the trees. Proper records of both the tap- 
pers and their work are needed. Proper 
preservation of the latex is an important 
step, since freshly tapped latex contains 
10,000-50,090 bacteria per cubic centimeter, 
and this figure multiplies rapidly. Besides 
stopping the action of bacteria and en- 
zymes, a preservative also should stabilize 
the latex and prevent any objectionable 
chemical changes. The most important pre- 
servative is a 2% aqueous solution of am- 
monia, although the formaldehyde-ammonia 
process has gained in usage. Santobrite has 
excellent preservative qualities, the speaker 
said, but ts toxic, discoloring, and odorous 
and has not been accepted despite much in- 
vestigation. 

Dr. Rhines emphasized the need of clean- 
liness and sanitation in latex producing 
plant, saying that a rigorous code of equip- 
ment cleaning and sterilizing must be car- 
ried out from collecting station to manu- 
facturer. Paraffin-coated steel tanks are 
generally used for latex, and copper equip- 
ment is avoided. 

In discussing types of latex, the speaker 
po'nted out that both normal latex and 
evaporated concentrated latex are almost 
obsolete in modern usage. Creamed latex, 
made by the action of a mucilagenous or- 
ganic agent which causes separation of the 
latex into high and low solids layers, is 
widely used. This product provides high 
total solids (68%) and high purification 
constant at relatively low cost. Centrifuged 
latex (62-63% total solids ) is a large- 
particle product that is costly, but is in 
demz and for special uses. After discussing 
the importance of control tests in latex 
production, the speaker concluded with a 
wie desc ription of the new low ammonia 
latex which is undergoing large-scale test- 
ing. This product has reduced odor, largely 
eliminates troublesome ammonia reduction 


problems, has uniform stability value 
throughout storage life, and contains a 
non-toxic preservative. 


Mr. Sears pointed out that natural rub- 
er quality to the buyer means that the 
delivery, as determined by visual inspection, 
conforms to the type-description and type- 
sample of the grade purchased. In 1951 the 
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RMA found that 41.6% of all rubber im- 
ported was off-grade. In 1952 this per- 
centage was reduced to 34.6% and was 


only 28% during the last half of the year. 
Most of this difficulty was with thin brown 
crepe and amber crepe, since for the other 
grades at least 90% of imports was either 
on grade or no more than one-quarter grade 
on. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
has established a working liaison with the 
ASTM Crude Rubber come on tech- 
nical problems, and its quality committee 
meets jointly with the Crude Rubber Com- 
mitte formed this year by the Rubber Trade 
Association of New York. It was proposed 
that a privately sponsored meeting of rub- 
ber producers, marketers, and importers be 
held in New York to consider the subject 
of rubber grading and packing. Packing 
and shipping organizations have asked that 
this meeting be held in Singapore, but, 
since New York is the chief port for re- 
ceiving and inspecting rubber, the RMA 
and RTA committees believe the meeting 
should be held here. This proposed meeting 
is still under discussion. 

Problems of grading, packing, and mar- 
keting are also discussed by the Packing 
& Marketing Committee formed by the In- 
ternational Rubber Study Group in 1950. 
This group has been used to gain more 
widespread acceptance of RMA _ rubber 
type-descriptions, type-samples, and pack- 
ing specifications, the speaker said. Seven 
new rubber grades, to supplement existing 
RMA types, are expected to be initiated by 
Singapore dealers. These new grades will 
probably sell at discounts from the high- 
quality RMA types, but should eliminate 
many of the current arguments on type 
classification of shipments and also enable 
the Malayan Rubber Export Registration 
Board to do a better job of policing ship- 
ments. 

The growing acceptance of RMA type- 
designations is exemplified by the fact that 
440 type-samples were distributed during 
the past year, Mr. Sears said. In addition, 
enthusiastic support has been received from 
rubber goods manufacturers in France, 
Germany, Japan, and the United Kingdom. 
To keep the problem of quality alive, the 
RMA has published the proceedings of its 
Quality Seminars and has instituted a new 
publication, “Rubber Quality Bulletin.” 

In discussing the international political 
implications of the crude rubber market 
picture, Mr. Sears noted that although 
there has been no agreement on the inter- 
national buffer stock plan, producing coun- 
tries are seriously disturbed about the low 
level of natural rubber prices. While an 
increase in GR-S price and/or in govern- 
ment stockpiles of natural rubber is not 
believed likely, the speaker foresaw the re- 
voking of the directive requiring a manda- 
tory consumption of 450,000 long tons ot 
GR-S per year and also said that a revision 
of the stockpile rotation program is likely. 

As for the supply picture, Mr. Sears said 
that every estimate of future rubber con- 
sumption for the United States and the rest 
of the world indicates a substantial increase 
in the future. Currently, the United States 
is consuming natural rubber at the rate of 
about 45% of total new rubber, and this 
rate of use will permit a moderate surplus 
of natural rubber production over consump- 
tion for the next two or three years. By 
1955 world production and consumption of 
natural rubber could be balanced by 47% 
use in the United States, where synthetic 
rubber would be used to meet other require- 
ments. If the industry is kept well informed, 
plans intelligently, and buys carefully, this 


forecast might prove to be reliable, the 
speaker concluded. 

The new officers of the Club 
the business session follow: chairman, 
F. W. Burger, Kleistone Rubber Co.; vice 
chairman, Urbain J. H. Malo, Crescent Co., 
Inc.; and secretary-treasurer, Raymond 
Szulik, Acushnet Process Co. Newly elected 
to the board of directors were Gilbert 
Enser, Collyer Insulated Wire Co.; Ken- 
neth Priestley, U. S. Rubber; H. W. Day, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; 
Harry Ebert, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.: and Walter Blecharezyk, Davol Rub 
ber Co. A feature of the session was the 
present ation of a gift to the outgoing chair- 
Roy G. Volkman, U. S. Rubber. 


elected at 
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Talk on Carbon Black 


HE Buffalo Rubber Group held a tech- 
nical and dinner-meeting at the Hotel 
Westbrook, Buffalo, N. Y., October 6. The 
gathering, which numbered some 60 per- 
heard an address by M. Studebaker, 


sons, 
“Carbon Black 


Phillips Chemical Co., on 
at the technical session, and an after-dinner 
talk by K. E. Smalley, of M & T Bank, 
on “Residential Mortgage Financing and 
Interest.” 

Mr. Studebaker 
ent knowledge on the 
properties of various types of carbon black 
Then, from a colloid chemist’s vie wpoint, 
he dealt with the effects of carbon blacks 
on the properties of both unvulcanized and 
vulcanized rubber stocks, using slides to 
supplement the lecture. 


first summarized pres- 
physico-chemical 





Latex Film Formation 


PPROXIMATELY 75 
guests of the Elastomer & Plastics 
Group, Northeastern Section, A. C. 5., at- 
tended a meeting on November 17 at Mas- 
Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and heard Robert H. Lalk, 
Dow Chemical Co., speak on “The Mech- 
anism of Film Formation from Synthetic 
Latices.” 
Mr. Lalk built his talk around a motion 
picture, produced by Dow, showing the 
colloidal particles of a non-fusing latex 
undergoing drying. The pictures showed 
the build-up of a line of particles near the 
liquid edge, with larger particles becom- 
ing stranded in the shallows, and the finer 
particles streaming between these “islands 
to fill in the film front beyond in regular 
hexagonal patterns. As the water evaporat- 
ed further, the edges of the film consolidated 
and pulled together, leaving occasional voids. 
Electron-mic roscope photographs of fused 
compounded films from other latices dem 
onstrated the binding action of the colloidal 
particles when dry, and the importance of 
filler-latex ratio in securing optimum filn 
quality. _— 
The speaker pointed out that a fusible 
film of particles having an average diam- 
eter of 0.2-micron flowed together because 
there is a tension in the range of 500 ps1 
between the particles during drying. Sim 
ilarly, film particles having an average di- 
ameter of 0.05-micron develop a tension of 
1,500 psi. during drying. Electron-micro- 
scope photographs indicate that about 15% 
plasticizer content is needed to secure a 
poner nina film from a normally non-fusing 
by reducing the particles’ resistance 
(Continued on page 414) 
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The communiqué issued at the end 
of the meeting of the management 
committee of the International Rub- 
ber Study Group held in London in 
October recommended that the United 
States increase the price of GR-S, 
modify its practices in natural rubber 
stockpile rotation, and revoke the 1952 
directive regarding mandatory con- 
sumption of GR-S. By the end of No- 
vember action on the last two recom- 
mendations had been taken, but none 
was contemplated on the increase in 
the price of GR-S. Meanwhile, the In- 
donesian Government announced that 
it waS considering sale of rubber to 
Red China as an outlet for its surplus 
rubber. 

With the appointment on November 
2, of Holman D. Pettibone, Chicago 
banker, as the third member of the 
Rubber Facilities Disposal Commis- 
sion, the advertisement of the syn- 
thetic rubber facilities started on No- 
vember 18, and the six-month period 
between November 25, 1953, and May 
25, 1954, was designated as the period 


- 


NEWS of the MONTH 


during which bids will be accepted by 
the Commission. 

A report on 180 accelerated tax 
amortization applications covering 
rubber and rubber products expansion 
projects, facilities valued at $116 mil- 
lion, revealed that rapid tax write-off 
was permitted on about $54 million. 
The degree of achievement of the proj- 
ects for tires, horizontal wire braided 
hose, and miscellaneous projects was 
also revealed. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., revived its annual meeting 
of rubber manufacturers this year and 
at its meeting in New York, N. Y., 
November 17, heard Rep. Paul W. 
Shafer, of Michigan, warn the man- 
agement representatives present 
against complacency in their bidding 
for the government synthetic rubber 
plants. A. L. Viles, president of the 
Association, saw a bright future ahead 
for the industry, but added that unless 
there is a vigorous replanting program 
in the natural rubber areas and a sub- 
stantial expansion of synthetic rubber 


producing capacity, we may have a 
serious rubber shortage in the next 
decade. Other speakers at the meeting 
were W. James Sears and Ross R. 
Ormsby, Association vice presidents; 
and C. W. Halligan and George Flint, 
treasurer and secretary, respectively. 

Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks released on October 16 the re- 
port of the Scientist’s Committee for 
Evaluation of the present and future 
functions of the National Bureau of 
Standards, and, on November 13, the 
report of another committee called the 
Battery Additives Committee. Secre- 
tary Weeks said he was in complete 
accord with the findings and recom- 
mendations of both committees, which 
included tribute to the vital importance 
of the Bureau to national strength and 
competence, integrity and loyalty of 
the Bureau’s professional men. 

Industry executives and a financial 
statistical service made optimistic 
statements during November regarding 
the outlook for the rubber industry 
during 1954. 


Washington Report by Arthur J. Kraft 


U. S. Moves to Implement Some Rubber Study Group 


Recommendations; 


Possible Indonesian Trade 


with Red China Studied 











In ficial communiqué closing a spe 
cial a eieeenor meeting in London in Oc 
tober, the management committee of the 
International Rubber Study Group called 
upon the United States Government to take 
nree st to help lift the natural rubber 
narket its current protracted price 

IRSG Recommendations 

The 18-nation conference urge 1 “action 
by the government of the United States to 
increase the price ot GR-S syntl ietics, to 
re-examine its practice s in stocky pile rota- 
tion, and to revoke a directive issued in 
1952 regarding the level at whicl 


manda- 





tory consumpt ion for synthetic rubber 
be re-imposed.” 
The communiqué, made public here No- 


ad some st 





vember 2, also h ggestions, like- 
wise aimed at alleviating the current pinch 
being felt by natural producers, 
which were directed to member govern- 
ments generally acceleration 
of replanting programs in the natural rub- 
ber pri ducing area and creation of new 
natural rubber stocks or additions to ex- 
isting stocks, whether governmental or 
commercial. The latter, adding to stockpiles, 
was considered by some as a suggestion 
meant for the U. S., as well as othe? con- 
suming countries, such as the United King- 
dom. 

The communiqué of the IRSG’s manage- 
ment committee alluded also to the some- 
what improved prospect of a smaller world 
surplus of natural rubber than had been 
expected a few months earlier. The com- 
mittee foresees a statistical surplus of 169,- 


rub be r 
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000 long tons by the end of 1953, contrasted 
with the surplus of 193,000 long oes fore- 
seen after the May meeting of the full 
Study Group in Copenhagen. The com- 
muniqué noted that the “actual surplus will 
be ———— less than the revised esti- 
mate because of additions during 1953 to 
governmental ie consumers’ stocks.” 

The communiqué also noted that the rep- 
resentative of the American Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association (A. L. Viles, presi- 
dent, attending as an adviser to Delegate 
Willis Armstrong) reaffirmed that the 
“United States manutacturing industry 
representatives believed that the position 
set Out in their communiqué issued at Co- 
penhagen on May 15, 1953, would in fact 
be realized.” This was an allusion to the 
statement issued by industry representatives 
at Copenhagen that American rubber goods 
manufacturers would buy all the natural 
rubber made available to them at reason- 
able prices, thereby eliminating the threat 
of any serious surplus overhanging the 
market at the year’s end. 

The specific recommendations for action 
by member governments of the IRSG’s 
October communiqué, including the three 
aimed directly at the U. S. Government, 
were prompted by a general agreement at 
the meeting that “recent price develop- 
ments were placing the natural rubber in- 
dustry in a serious position at present.” 

The more hopeful statistical picture noted 
above apparently has resulted from the 
fact that production has fallen off from 
the levels anticipated in May. Consumption 
also has declined from what was expected 
at the May meeting of IRSG, but not so 
much as production. 


U. S. Action 


Within a few weeks after the communi- 
qué was issued, the U. S. Government came 
through with action on two of the three 
recommendations tossed its way, but showed 
no signs of moving on the third. On No- 
vember 19 the Office ot Detense Mobiliza- 
tion revoked the April, 1952, directive re- 
quiring resumption of mandatory usage 
controls in the event that consumption of 
GR-S should fall below an annual rate of 
450,000 long tons. The directive, issued by 
the Defense Production Administration, 
also required resumption of controls on 
Butyl if usage of that type fell below an 
annual rate ot 60,000 tons. 

This action was followed on November 
23 with an announcement by the General 
Services Administration that it would call 
in its rubber industry advisory committee 
for a meeting the first week of December 
to receive industry and trade suggestions 
on how to modify its stockpile rotation 
practices so that they would no longer de- 
press the rubber market, as had_ been 
charged. The GSA announcement, inci- 
dentally, was couched in words that seem- 
ingly implied much more help for natural 
rubber producers than actually is contem- 
plated. The press release spoke of “further- 
ing stability in the market for natural rub- 
ber” and the “need of a greater measure 
of stability in the rubber market.” It did 
not mention once the word “rotation” or 
make any reference to the rotation program 
other than referring to the “government’s 
necessary operations in the rubber market” 
which the advisory committee would be 
asked to “examine.” The decision to call 
in the advisory committee, which hasn’t met 
since December, 1950, was, GSA _ noted, 
“the result of a joint agreement reached 
by GSA, ODM, and the Department of 
State.” The press release took note that 
the calling of the industry committee meant 
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S. Government “has recognized, 


it the U. 
in effect, a recent suggestion of the man- 


agement committee of the IRSG 


Background of U. S. Action 


Che U. S. representative at the London 
meeting made it amply clear both in private 
and in public that the price of GR-S will 
not be increased in the foreseeable future 
in order to lift the financial burden of the 
natural rubber growers. Actually, it is 
generally felt here, there’s almost no chance 
of a boost in the price of GR-S for any 
reason, including easing some of the heavy 
financial burden on U. S. taxpayers who 
again will be asked to shoulder a larger 
federal budgetary deficit in the coming 
year. The U. S. position at London was 
expressed by the chief American delegate, 
Willis Armstrong, of the State Depart- 
ment, when he told newsmen: the price of 
synthetics has “no connection with the 
present price developments” in the natural 
rubber market. This was still the U. S. 
government’s view at the time of the GSA 
press announcement. It can be authorita- 
tively stated that the State Department 
urged GSA to make it clear in the press 
release that the proposed meeting would 
cover only stockpile rotation practices. The 
references to stabilizing the rubber mar- 
ket were all GSA’s idea, not State’s. At 
this writing, it is still too early to tell how 
the GSA press release will be interpreted 
abroad. If it is taken to imply a greater 
measure of relief than could result from a 
modification in stockpile rotation practices, 
there could well be some unwelcome back- 
fire, with market repercussions undoing 
even the small benefit to the rubber grower 
that may stem from a modified rotation 
program. 

At this writing [November 23] the meet- 
ing of the advisory committee is still a 
good week away; so it is too early to tell 
what modifications, if any, may be adopted 
in the rotation program. It 1s known, how- 
ever, what changes are likely to be urged 
upon GSA by its advisory committee. At 
the time of the GSA annourcement, the 
government already had letters from both 

RMA and the Rubber Trade Associa- 
tion of New York charging that the pres- 
ent rotation program is depressing the 
natural rubber market and calling for re- 
examination. A similar letter, making the 
same contentions, was sent by Rep. Paul 
W. Shater (Rep., Mich.) to GSA Admin- 
istrator Edmund F. Mansure and ODM 
Director Arthur S. Flemming on Novem- 
ber 20, only 24 hours after GSA reluc- 
tantly agreed to State Department and 
ODM demands for reexamination of the 
rotation program. 

Both State and ODM asked GSA to 
declare a brief moratorium on rotation 
activities and use this interval for a thor- 
ough inspection of stockpiled rubber to de- 
termine how close the lower grades in 
particular are to a stage of deterioration 
that would require their rotation. If this 
sort of detailed knowledge of the condition 
of the lower grades (which GSA does not 
now have) should show that the pace of 
rotation could be slowed down, it is gen- 
erally assumed that ODM would follow 
up with a directive to GSA ordering a 
slowdown. This would require the revoca- 
tion of a February, 1952, directive, issued 
to GSA by the Munitions Board, which or- 
dered GSA to replace its heavy stocks of 
low-grades with higher-grade rubber as 
quickly as possible. Since the issuance of 
that directive the Munitions Board has 
been abolished, and its functions absorbed 
by ODM. It was OD M—as the agency now 
responsible for stockpile policy—which had 
the letters from RMA and RTA. 
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This same three-stage program likely 
to be recommended to GSA by its indus- 
try advisory committee. Whether GSA will 
accept this suggestion remains to be seen. 
It would not accept it when suggested by 
State and ODM. What emerged from the 
November 19 meeting of these three agen- 
cies was an agreement to put the question 
of whether the rotation program should 
be changed up to industry and trade ex- 
perts. Thus, the meeting of the GSA ad- 
visory committee early in December. 

The measure of relief which could rea- 
sonably be expected to result from a change 
in rotation practices is not great. Aside 
from a 60- or 90-day moratorium in which 
GSA would be out of the rubber market 
(except for rotation of a few distress lots), 
the ultimate result could be a slowing down 
from the current rate at which low-grade 
stocks are sold out of the stockpile and 
replaced with higher grades—a rate ap- 
proximating 10,000 tons a month. This 
would probably be best appreciated by the 
Indonesians, who ship primarily lower- 
grade rubber. Except for an indirect ef- 
fect on the whole rubber price structure, 
it would not be of much aid to the Malayan 
estates, which ship chiefly the higher grades 
that GSA buys to replace the lower grades 
it sells. A reduction in the total of rota- 
tion transactions, in fact, would reduce the 
volume of sales to GSA of the higher 
grades. 


Indonesia Threatens Trade 
with Red China 


It is Indonesia, rather than Malaya, how- 
ever, which is causing the most concern to 
the State Department and to the rubber 
consuming industry here. Indonesian de- 
mands for a “buffer stock” stabilization 
scheme for natural rubber were the reason 
for calling the special session of the IRSG 
committee for London. At that meeting the 
“buffer stock’”’ scheme was shelved. Rub- 
ber consumers here don’t want to see it 
revived next spring, when IRSG again 
meets. Therefore they are anxious to have 
the U. S. do something to placate the In- 
donesia rubber growers. State Department 
concern is more immediate. Hardly had the 
London meeting ended when Indonesia’s 
government announced, in a series of de- 
flant statements aimed at the U. S., that 
it was ready to turn to Red China as an 
outlet for Indonesia’s rubber surplus. In- 
donesia blamed U. S. rubber policies—in- 
cluding the present stockpile rotation prac- 
tices—for pushing her to the extreme of 
seeking trade with the Communist country to 
which she, and other members of the United 
Nations, have agreed not to sell strategic 
materials, such as rubber. An Indonesian 
trade mission arrived in Peiping, the Red 
China capital, on November 11. The mis- 
sion, according to an Indonesian Govern- 
ment official, will also try to expand trade 
in other commodities and is looking beyond 
Red China to Japan, Australia, and the 
Philippines. While the prospects of resum- 
ing rubber trade with China don’t appear 
very bright, the initiative, at least, has 
been taken, and a lot of people here are 
worried about Ss chmesia~ tie infant state 
lacking political or economic stability— 
coming under the influence of Red China. 


Further Comment on ODM 
and GSA Actions 


In contrast to the GSA press release, the 
announcement by ODM revoking the man- 
datory consumption directive was a model 
of forthrightness. ODM pointed out that 
“there has been no occasion to use this 
directive since synthetic rubber consump- 
tion has been above the quantities speci- 
fied.” It didn’t quite state that existence of 
the directive or its revocation had become 
an academic matter, although that con- 


clusion would be amply justified by the 
present, and probable future higher levels 
of synthetic rubber consumption. And, if 


the government should feel impelled to 
slap on mandatory usage controls, it 
wouldn’t hestitate simply for lack of a prior 
directive. 


‘The existence of this directive,” ODM 
said, “has been viewed by many : 
rubber producers as a restrictive ay ence 
on the use of natural rubber in the United 


States.” Natural rubber producers have in- 
sisted that this directive is putting a crimp 
in their ability to increase sales in the 
U. S. Whether this is so or not, they want- 
ed it revoked, and U. S. officials assented 
to this request without argument. 

ODM pointed out that the Rubber Act 
of 1948, as amended, still remains in ef- 
fect, requiring that synthetic rubber pro- 
duction should not fall below 200,000 long 
tons annually for GR-S and 22,000 tons for 
special-purpose synthetics “because of se- 
curity Except for this require- 
ment,” ODM noted, “the removal of the 
directive permits unrestricted competition 
between natural and synthetic rubber.” 

Returning to the rotation program, aside 
from the heavy volume of rot: ition transac- 
tions, complaints have | 


reasons. 


been raised that 
GSA’s stockpile managers are selling too 
far in advance and at prices under the 
market, thereby dominating the market. 
Some replacement contracts, it has been 
said, have been made for delivery as far 
off as December, 1954. If true, contracts 
so far in advance would be hard to justify 
on grounds of the necessity of preventing 
deterioration of the stockpile. Unless we 
have been misinformed, GSA is making no 
effort to claim that rae rotation transactions 
are determined by the condition of various 
lots of stockpiled fa r. It is simply fol- 
lowing a i requiring it to make 
haste in replacing the large volume of off- 
grade and lower (non-stockpile) grades 
which it had bought during the period fol- 
lowing Korea when it served as exclusive 
U. S. importer of natural rubber. The di- 
rective, in turn, stemmed from the fact 
that the stockpile, as constituted when the 
exclusive buying period ended on June 1, 
1952, did not conform to schedules estab- 
lished for the rubber stockpile by the Mu- 
nitions Board. Those schedules envisioned 
a stockpile made up chiefly of higher 
grades, with relatively small quantities of 
lower grade. Whether, in view of the fact 
that the tire industry uses large quantities 
of lower grades, an effort will be made to 
revise stockpile schedules to permit the re- 
tention of a larger proportion of lower- 
grade rubber is another question. So far, 
there’s been no indication that this will be 


suggested. 


Rubber Facilities Commission Starts Work 


The rubber disposal program was offi- 
cially launched November 18 with the ap- 
pearance in newspapers across the nation 
of an advertisement inviting bid proposals 
on 27 government-owned synthetic rubber 
facilities.1 The advertisement, prt dee 


by the Rubber Producing Facilities Dis- 
posal Commission, set a six-month period, 
the minimum required by the rubber dis- 
posal law, for receiving proposals. This 


See p. 339 
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runs from November 25, 1953, 
May 1954. At the conclusion 

that period the Commission is required 
illow at least seven months for 
g with the bidders (it is not required 

egotiate with only the highest bidders ). 

Since this period should end somewhere 
around Christmas Day of 1954, it would 
appear the Commission has a pretty good 
l f meeting the January 31, 1955, 
7 submitting its final report, 

results of negotiations, to the 


nego- 


chance 
leadline tor 
‘overing the 
Congress 
The Commission reached full strength on 
i 2 when President Eisenhower 
a third member, Holman D. 
bone, 59, a Chicago banker. The two 
Rounds, 67, re- 
of the Federal 


members, 
tired first vice presider 
Reserve Bank of New York, and Everett 
R. Cook, 59, pre sident of Cook & Co., Inc 
Memphis, Tenn., cotton merchant and ex 
porter, had been appointed several weeks 
earlier. Mr. tings board chairman of 
I hicago Title & Trust Co., was selected 
the three commissioners as chairman 
Commission, and Mr. Rounds was 

lamed as vice chairman. 

The Commission put in a number of days 
of solid work preparing the advertisement, 
reviewing the disposal problems with Rep 
Paul W. Shafer and others, preparing in- 
struction guides for bidders (to be avail- 
able by November 25), and drawing to- 
rether the nucleus of a staff. At this writ- 

the staff consists of Ferris B. Thomas, 

secretary: Harold W. Sheehan, as gen- 
eral counsel; and Leonard J. Ralston, as 
deputy — counsel. The Commission 
is seeking a man to take the post of execu- 
tive rmaedigg sort of chief of staff and 
chief negotiator. One man who was offered 
the job turned it down. While not presently 
connected with the rubber industry, he had 
served under the late William Jeffers when 
Jeffers was the Government's “Rubber 
Czar” early in the last war. Thomas, Shee- 
han, and Ralston came to the Commission 
from the RFC. Of the three, only Mr. 
Ralston had much RFC experience with 
the rubber program 

The advertisement, which ‘ran consecu- 
tively for three days in the newspapers, 
listed the facilities offered for sale as the 
13 copolymer plants, the two Butyl plants, 
the eight petroleum butadiene plants, one 
styrene plant, one plant (Naugatuck) for 
producing dodecyl mercaptan, a fleet of 
448 pressure tank cars, and miscellaneous 
tems of equipment. In addition, it offered 
for either sale or lease the two alcohol 
butadiene plants, both of which are now in 
stand-by. The Commission said it would 
entertain proposals for a one- to three-year 

ease of the alcohol plants immediately and 
in advance of consideration of disposal of 
other facilities. 

While all the plants were listed as sep- 
arate and complete units, the advertisement 
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contained language leaving the door open 
tor bids on “portions of the productive ca- 
pacity of particular facilities, as further dis- 
cussed in the Instructions for the Submis- 
sion of Proposals.” This, in effect, put off 
for awhile, at least, a decision by the Com- 
mission on whether to offer such plants as 
the huge Port Neches petroleum butadiene 
plant (197,000 short tons a year, or nearly 
40% of the total of the eight petroleum 
butadiene plants together) as a single unit 
to one buyer or to split it up into several 
separate units to be sold each to a different 
purchaser. 

In the case of Port Neches that’s a ques- 
tion on which the Attorney General will 
have something to say. It was discussed, 
prior to the insertion of the advertisement, 
among lawyers representing the Commis- 
sion and the Attorney General (Ephraim 
Jacobs is the Justice Department attorney 
detailed to work on disposal), but no de- 
cision has been made at this writing. The 
bidding instructions were not available at 
this writing, but they are expected to spell 
out the bidder’s option to place bids for 
Port Neches, and perhaps some others, on 
— ative bases—either the whole plant or 

it. 

no question that we will have 
up to this problem,” one attorney 
said when asked whether anti-trust con- 
siderations would permit offering the 
Neches butadiene plant as a single unit. He 
made it clear, however, that at the time 
the advertisement was placed the question 
had received only preliminary considera- 
tion. 

Mr. Sheehan, the Commission’s counsel, 
explained that the language of the adver- 
tisement cited above was purposely designed 


+ 


to tace 


to leave open the possibility of splitting 
Neches butadiene and perhaps other facili 
ties into separate, smaller units for pur 
poses of bidding. The plant currently 1s 
operated for RFC by Neches Butane Prod- 
ucts Co., a combination of four different 
petroleum firms. 

The advertisement noted that descriptive 
brochures relating to each of the plants 
can be obtained by writing to the Com 
mission's Secretary, at the Commission's 
offices, 811 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washing 
ton 25, D. C. (the same building which 
houses RFC). The Commission also stated 
that negotiations for each type of facility 
(the types beings GR-S, GR-I, bute diene, 
ete.) will be limited to those persons who 
have submitted a proposal for the purchase 
of such a type of plant. In other words, a 
bid offered on one copolymer plant will 
make that bidder eligible to negotiate for 
the purchase of any of the 13 copolymer 
plants, but not for a butadiene, Butyl, 
some other type of plant. 

One of the decisions made by the Com 
mission, as disclosed in the advertisement, 
was fixing the interest rate on the balance 
of the purchase price represented by a 
government purchase money mortgage at 
4% annually. Proposals for purchase of a 
facility must provide for payment of at 
least 25% of the purchase price in cash, 
and the remainder may be financed by a 
first-lien purchase money mortgage ma 
turing in not more than 10 years and pro 
viding for periodic amortization (though 
not necessarily in equal annual install- 
ments ). The interest rate on the balance of 
the purchase price was covered in the dis- 
posal law as passed by Congress in this 
language: “. . . a uniform interest rate 
of not less than three per centum per 
annum.” Three per cent. was the floor, but 
Congress left it up to the Commission to 
decide the specific rate at or above that 
floor. The Commission elected to set the 
rate at 4% 

The advertisement also carries through 
language of the disposal law requiring a 
deposit equal to 2.5% of the gross amount 
proposed as payment in bid proposals (with 
a maximum deposit of $250,000). The de- 
posit will be returned to unsuccessful bid 
ders and will be applied, without interest, 
to the purchase price in the case of suc- 
cessful bidders. A bidder who enters pro- 
posals for several facilities, on an alterna- 
tive basis, need pay a deposit only on the 
facility representing his highest offer. He 
is not required to enter deposits on the 
other facilities he bids upon. 


Analysis of Rubber Industry 1952 Rapid Tax Amortization 
Expansion Projects by BDSA 


The government, since Korea, has certi- 
fied for accelerated (five-year) tax amor- 
tization 180 applications covering rubber 
and rubber products expansion projects— 
facilities valued at $116 million.2 The 
amount of the cost of these facilities on 
which the rapid tax writeoff was permitted 
was $53.7 million, or 46% of the value of 
the facilities. On the remaining 54%, nor- 
mal tax amortization was required. 

These figures were reported last month 
by S. Earle Overley, Chief, Rubber Branch, 
Chemical & Rubber Division, Business & 
Defense Services Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Mr. Overley gave 
a detailed report in a paper presented No- 
vember 19 to a combined meeting in Wash- 

2 See a Rupser WorRLD, June, 1952, p. 392; 
July, 19 Aug., 1952, pp. 660 664; 
p. 98; Nov., 


sept. 1952, pI 1, » ct... 1952, 
1952, 1 . bs 952, p. 389 


ington of the Chemical Market Research 
Assn. and the Chemical Marketing & Eco- 
nomics Division of the American Chemical 
Society. 

Rubber and rubber products, he reported, 
as programmed by DPA and administered 
by NPA, included three separate expansion 
goals: horizontal wire braided hose, tires 
of specified sizes and types, and miscel- 
laneous rubber and rubber products not 
covered by the aforementioned. The goals 
were not established until early in 1952 
Prior to that time an informal program for 
an expanded capacity of reclaimed rubber 
was set up, and some applications were 
processed. Also, a preliminary target had 
been formulated for horizontal wire braid- 
ed hose, so additional producton could be 
expedited. Aside from these, applications 
prior to early 1952 were processed on a 
group or individual basis, most of which 
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were predicated on the need of expanded 
manutacturing facilities to fill defense con- 
tracts. 


Tires 


Surveys and spot checks by the former 
NPA Rubber Division indicated a shortage 
of capacity in certain-size groups of tires 
of the capacity which would be needed to 
meet defense and essential civilian needs in 
a full mobilization economy. These size 
groups fell in the vulcanizing press sizes 
of 55 inches and up. The capacity in these 


groups, as of January 1, 1950, was 37,500 
units a day; while mobilization demand 
was estimated at 60,000 units a day. As a 
result, NPA asked and DPA approved an 
expansion of 22,500 units a day for air- 
plane, truck and bus and tractor-implement 
casings. Applications covering projects pro- 


viding almost all of this desired expansion 
were certified during the first quarter of 
1952. Total dollar value of the facilities 
certified was $75 million, of which $28 mil- 
lion, or 37%, was permitted the rapid tax 
writeoff. No new plants were authorized. 
The distribution of the expansion was, as 
far as possible, based on the historic pat- 
tern of the industry. There were 67 net cer- 
tificates tor facilities in 25 cities in 14 
states. The expansion in Akron was only 
between 7% and 8%: whereas the general 
pattern is approximately 30%. At present, 
capacity in the 55-inch or greater tire size 
groups is 52,000 units a day. The full goal 
of 60,000 units daily should be attained by 
1955. 

“Short of an all-out major war,” Mr. 
Overley said, attainment of the 60,000-a- 
day goal will provide “an excess of facili- 
ties for civilian and military provided that 
all old facilities are maintained.” 


Horizontal Wire Braided Hose 


NPA’s capacity survey showed that the 
25 million feet per year capacity existing 
on January 1, 1950, would be short by 45 
million feet of estimated military and es- 
sential civilian requirements. At the time 
(early 1952), production problems made it 
“expedient to be liberal as to the amount 


of facilities certified. Military specifica- 
tions were extremely severe. In order to 
get wider distribution several companies 


which had not been producing in this field 
were considered; therefore, full production 
with military approval of the product could 
not be expected for a period of time.” All 
told, 18 certificates have been issued in this 
program, one of which has lapsed without 
action by the company. The 18 certificates 
covered $8.4 million worth of facilities, and 
the rapid tax writeoff was conferred for 
$5.1 million, or 61% of the total $8.4 mil- 
lion value of the proposed facilities. Forty 
per cent. of the expansion is in new loca- 
tions. At present, the capacity approximates 
62 million feet per year, or eight million 
shy of the goal. No further expansion is 
anticipated, however, until new military re- 
quirements are made available, and enough 
time has elapsed for producers to have 
ironed out the bugs in their production 
methods; so they can meet military speci- 
fications for the product. Barring a major 
War or major change in military specifica- 
tions, the present capacity should be enough 
to supply all demand anticipated through 
1955. Military need of this product is high 
compared to civilian need. 


Miscellaneous Rubber and Rubber 
Products 
The goal was set at $80 million, but was 


different from other goals in that this dol- 
lar figure was a ceiling, and no effort was 
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made to certify up to that amount. The 
goal was subdivided, for convenience, into 11] 
groups; the most important for which cer- 
tificates were issued were special-purpose 
synthetic rubbers, reclaimed rubber, rub- 
ber parts for tank track assemblies, micro- 
porous separators for batteries, fuel cells 
and precision seals, gaskets and rings. Re- 
claimed rubber was set up as an expansion 
project early in 1951, before the formal 
expansion goals were determined. Pre- 
Korean capacity for producing reclaimed 
rubber was about 385,000 long tons an- 
nually, given all-out production. Expan- 
sion to provide an additional 87,000 tons 
has been certified to date. At present, ca- 
pacity is about 465,000 tons, and by the 
middle of 1954 it should total about 475,000 
tons. 

“This amount,” Mr. Overley said, “is 
more than ample for peacetime operation, 
but might be fully utilized in case of an 
all-out war. This would depend upon the 
supply of other rubber, the adequacy of 
the natural rubber stockpile, and other fac- 
tors of like nature.” 

Most of the applications in the 10 other 
groups in this miscellaneous catch-all goal 
were processed on the basis of military con- 
tracts and technical know-how, provided 
that there were no open facilities with com- 
panies which could readily qualify. 

In the miscellaneous group, 95 applica- 
tions were certified for $32.5 million worth 
of facilities, of which $20.6 million was au- 
thorized for the rapid tax writeoff. Prac- 
tically all these facilities are in production 
today and in general should satisfy the de- 
and essential civilian needs in war- 
time. Additional expansion would be needed 
in certain groups on a very selective basis 
if an all-out emergency should exist. 


Other BDSA Items 


At the same chemical industry meeting 
the head of the BDSA’s Chemical & Rub- 
ber Division, Norman E. Hathaway, an- 
nounced that the division will meet with 


fense 


its new industry advisory committee on 
December 14. This will be the first in- 
dustry advisory committee drawing its 


membership from both the rubber and the 
chemicals industries. Heretofore, in Com- 
merce Department industry bureaus, the 
rubber industry had its own IAC com- 
posed entirely of rubber company men. 
While the agenda has not been published 
at this writing, one of the topics expected 
to receive attention is the need of studies 
on measures which might be taken in the 
Post-Attack Planning field, that is, pre- 
paring so as to assure rapid return to pro- 
duction after enemy bombing attack. 

Mr. Hathaway announced also that his 
division is resuming its series of “Industry 
Reports,” which had been suspended shortly 
after the Korean outbreak. The division 
also will expand its foreign trade studies, 
keep better track of industry expansion, and 
attempt to provide a larger voice for the 
views of rubber and chemicals manufac- 
turers in determination of government pro- 
grams in which they are involved. He also 
plans to seek enlargement of the division's 
staff from the present 39 employes to 55 
employes next year. 

The Rubber Branch’s activities presently 
include gathering and publication of pro- 
duction data, Post-Attack Planning studies, 
keeping on top of developments in the rub- 
ber industry, and answering inquiries from 
other government agencies and from indus- 
try. All indications point to a serious ef- 
fort being made to get the rubber industry 
started on concrete steps in the Post-At- 
tack Planning field, some of which were 
outlined to the industry in vgs at a 
meeting of the former NPA Rubber In- 








dustry Advisory committee. One of the 
specific suggestions at that time was to 
locate new airplane tire plants elsewhere 


than in the Akron area, because present 
production facilities for these tires are 
overly concentrated, from the point of view 
of vulnerability to air attack, in that area. 
It is expected that BDSA will try to work 
out with industry measures in the Post- 
Attack Planning field which can be under- 
taken without heavy financial burden or 
undue inconvenience. Such measures could 
be a starter, before tackling more difficult 
or costly measures. 

The statistical data now being gathered 
by the Rubber Branch include monthly data 
on consumption of rubber and quarterly 
data showing consumption as divided be- 
tween transportation and non-transporta- 
tion products. Ls latter formerly was sup- 
plied to the NPA on a monthly basis. One 
series of Ber which has been discon- 
tinued was monthly data on tire production 
and inventories. This is published by the 


RMA. 


Bill to Reduce Tire Excise 
Taxes Drafted 
Noah M. Mason (Rep., Ill.), a member 


of the tax-writing House Ways and Means 
committee, has drafted a bill revising the 
excise tax structure which, among other 
things, would reduce tire excise taxes, 
which now stand at 5¢ a pound on tires 
and 9¢ a pound on inner tubes, to a flat 
5% of the manufacturer's price. 

Mr. Mason, who plans to introduce the 
bill when Congress reconvenes in January, 
said his proposal will lower three-quarters 
of the present excise tax rates, but pro- 
duce about the same amount of revenue as 
the present rate schedules. The Mason bill 
would do this by replacing the present rate 
schedules with a flat 5% national manu- 
facturers’ excise tax on all items except 
food and medicines. 

The prospects of Congress acting 
ably on a national manufacturers’ 


favor- 
excise 


tax bill—Mr. Mason's or anyone else’s—are 
exceedingly slim, since many Congressmen, 
of both parties, have already labeled the 


proposal as a national sales tax masquerad- 
ing under another name; and a national 
sales tax is probably the last thing any 
Congressman would vote for in an election 
year. Opponents of this tax contend that 
the tax, regardless of where it is leveled, 
would be passed on to the consumer. 
Both tire manufacturers and tire dealers, 
testifying before the Ways and Means com- 
mittee last August, asked for reduction in 
the current manufacturers’ excise taxes on 
tires and tubes, and eventual elimination 
of that tax. They had argued that the tax 
is an anachronism in the present day when 


the passenger-car has taken on the status 
of a necessity, rather than the luxury it 
was at the time when the tire taxes first 


were imposed. 


RFC Production and Sales 


RFC officials met with the agency’s Rub 
ber lade try Advisory Committee on No- 
vember 24, where they reported to the in 
dustry members on December’s planned 
production and outlined projected produc- 
tion schedules through February, on the 
basis of forward orders placed through 
February. Part of the meeting was taken 
up with a discussion of the operation of 
the new sales policy, ins tituted with No- 
vember orders, under which RFC requires 
forward orders for a 0-day period from 
all but small-volume consumers. Officials 
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reported that the new forward-order plan 
vas working well and without complaint 
trom purchasers 

RFC reported that actual sales during 
tober totaled 43,337 long tons for GR-S 
1 4.832 tons for Butyl; while November 


production had been scheduled at 42,700 
tons for GR-S and 6,000 tons for Butyl. 
October sales included 28,894 tons of LTP 
GR-S; 6,155 tons of black masterbatch; 
10,170 tons of oil masterbatch; 2,245 tons 
ot oil-black masterbatch; and 3,213 tons 


of GR-S latex. The preliminary November 
production schedule called for 28,250 tons 
of LTP GR-S: 6,500 tons of ble ick master- 
batch; 7,160 tons of oil masterbatch; 1,565 
tons of oil-black masterbatch ; ae 3,625 
tons of GR-S latex. 


Other National News 


Shafer Warns against Complacency in Bids on Synthetic 
Plants at RMA Meeting 


Phe KMA, in connection with the regu 
ir meeting of its members, revived. this 
vear the annual meeting of rubber manu- 
tacturers which was held prior to World 


War II. This year’s meeting took place 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York, 
November 17, and was attended 
20 repres¢ ntatives of the 
group of the rubber industry 

In addition to talks by various officers 
t the Association including A. L. Viles, 
president, and W. J. Sears and R. R. 
Ormsby, vice preside its, the meeting was 
featured | by a talk by Congressman Paul W. 
Shater, author of the Rubber Act of 1948 
and chairman of the House Armed Services 
subcommittee, which wrote the House ver- 
sion of the Rubber Producing Facilities 
\ct of 1953. The annual meeting 
of the R MA members in the afternoon in- 
sted 1 the election of new members to the 
board of directors of the Association 


by about 
management 
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Shafer Says Private Synthetic Industry 
Vital 


warned the rubber industry ex- 
ecutives against complacency in connection 
with their bidding for the synthetic rubber 
plan ts because he felt that the issue at stake 
extended beyond whether there was con- 
tinued government ownership of the syn- 
thetic rubber facilities. Government owner- 
ship of the raw materials of one 
ndustry could well be the forerunner of 
ever-increasing intervention, he warned 
Pointing out that three basic industries are 
vital to our national securitv—rubber, steel, 
and oil—if any one of these three falls 
within the permanent structure of govern- 
ment bureacracy, then we may see the first 
cell developed in a growth which may 
eventually engulf our entire private enter- 
prise system, Shafer added. 

“In my opinion, we stand on the threshold 
of a great decision, and that decision may 
well determine whether the rubber industry 
will exist part government owned and part 
free. It may even be that your industry 
will be the first to succumb to industrial 
socialization, the ultimate penalty you may 
pay unless you firmly resolve that this great 
new synthetic rubber industry will be pri- 
vately owned, privately expanded, privately 
financed, and privately operated,” the Con 

from Michigan declared 

Shafer said he was a spor more optimis 
tic about the possibilities ( f disposal under 
the new law than he wz as ‘hen he talked 
to the Manufacturing Chemists Assn, in 

eptember.? The law can probably be made 
to work, he said, if all present and poten- 
tial manufacturers of synthetic rubber and 
Its component materials make up_ their 
minds to buy these plants and get the gov- 
ernment out of the rubber business. If the 
rubber industry is entertaining thoughts of 
quick profits, low bids, and easy negotia- 
tion, however, then there will be the great- 
est avalanche of condemnation ever heard 
in the halls of Congress 


Shafer 


basic 


gressmal 
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“T think in all fairness IT should add that 
even after you have bid for these plants 
what they are worth and have made every 
effort to encourage diversified ownership, 
there is always the possibility that it is too 


late, and that the government will be in 
the rubber 


business from here on out,” the 
Michigan Congressman soberly added 

If the government stays in the rubber 
business, it may expand and improve its 
own facilities and thus keep private in- 
dustry out of the field entirely. If this 
happens, the rubber industry will be de- 
pendent on the government for more than 
one-half of its basic raw material, and if 
the raw materials are controlled, then fur- 
ther control may not be too far off, it was 
predicted 

Shafer said he was enthusiastic about the 
selection of the three Rubber Facilities Dis- 
posal Commissioners, and of extreme im 
portance was the fact that the Commission 
has firmly determined to make all of its 
own. decisions—not on the basis of any 
agency recommendations—but on the basis 
of its own conclusions. He said the Com- 
mission had authorized him to say the ad- 
vertisement of the government’s synthetic 
rubber plants would begin on November 
18, proposal would be accepted beginning 
November 25, and that bidding would be 
terminated on May 25, 1954. 

In conclusion, Shafer stated he had great 
confidence in the rubber industry, and he 
did not want to be interpreted as accusing 
the industry of planning to make token bids 
for the synthetic rubber facilities in the 
hope that the government will stay in the 
rubber business. He said he knew that most 
of the leaders of the industry are willing 
to stake their future on the possibilities of 
synthetic rubber. The management of the 
industry has a staggering responsibility in 
connection with disposal of the synthetic 
rubber plants. The speaker congratulated 
the industry leaders on their past accom- 
plishments and wished them well for the 
future. 


} 


Viles Sees Continued Industry Growth 


Mr. Viles, speaking at the morning ses- 
sion on “The Rubber Manufacturing In 
dustry Looking Forward to 1960,” empha- 
sized that the great variety of useful prod 
ucts manufactured by the rubber industry, 
particularly those connected with highway 
transport tion, industrial uses, and the pro- 
tection of health, have developed a_uni- 
versal demand so great that it does not re- 
quire extraordinary imagination to foresee 
how this industry became one of the most 
strategic and important producers of nec- 
essary and useful products for our country 
and the entire world. 

The elements of growth which make the 
future hold bright promise for the rubber 
goods manufacturing industry are the ap- 
plications in thousands of different ways 


to the mass-produced vehicles and appli- 
ances which are a part of nearly every 
\merican home, the rising population curve 
in this country, and the $50 million a year 


spent by the rubber industry on research 
activities which bring new products to 
market nearly every month. 


The dependency of other industries on 
rubber products is a tremendous factor in 
this promise of growth and coupled with 
the needs of the automotive industry, whicl 
uses an average of 238 pounds of rubber on 
every passenger car, makes an impressive 
market, he added. Literally thousands of 
new uses in heavy industrial goods have 
been developed. 

By 1960 we will see a substantial in- 
crease in the industry's total requirements 
for rubber, and unless’ there is a vigorous 
replanting program in the natural rubber 
areas and a substantial expansion of syn- 
thetic rubber producing capacity in this 
country, we may have a serious rubber 
shortage in the next decade, it was con- 
cluded. 


Sears on Rubber Supply 

W. J. Sears, in talking on “Will There 
Be Enough Rubber ?” stated that the rubber 
industry should be able to look forward 
with some confidence to an assured supply 
of natural and synthetic rubber at reason- 
able prices, provided it takes advantage of 
all sources of information for intelligent 
planning and procurement. In this connec- 
tion he reviewed the work of the RMA 
Crude Rubber Committee over the past 
several years aimed toward reestablishing 
the RMA types as recognized world stand- 
ards, in order to improve the quality of 
the natural rubber used by the American 
fabricating industry. 

There has not been any apparent relation 
ve gre natural rubber quality and its SUp- 
ply or price, and the representatives of the 
Moe rubber producing industry claim 
that the average producer cannot operate 
profitably at the present levels. A review 
of forward estimates of total world rubber 
consumption through the year 1958 against 
natural rubber production and synthetic 
rubber producing capacity indicates ade- 
quate supplies of new rubber. The price ot 
natural rubber under ordinary  circum- 
stances should be related to the price of 
GR-S, and Sears saw no reason why the 
present 23¢-a-pound price might change 
materially under private operation of the 
GR-S plants. 

The United States is using natural rub- 
ber to the extent of somewhat less than 
45% of the total. If natural rubber use in 
1954 increased to 50% it is possible hat 
there will be no surplus of natural rubber 
production over consumption in that year. 
After 1955 there will not be available 
enough natural rubber to maintain 50% use 
in the United States, and the ratio may 
decline to 35% of the total by 1958. 

Perhaps price 1s still the most impor- 
tant factor in determining the relative con- 
sumption of natural and synthetic rubber 
in products where they are freely inter- 
camels without loss of quality. In the 
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A Part of the Speaker's Table at the RMA Annual Meeting (Left to Right): H. E. Humphreys, 


Jr, Chairman and President, United States Rubber Co.; 
R. Blanford, Counsel, 


The B. F. Goodrich Co.; J. 


John L. Collyer, Chairman and President, 
House Armed Services Committee: and 


Rep. Paul W. Shafer, of Michigan 


years ahead, however, when improvements 
in synthetic rubber quality can be antici- 
pated as the result of private competitive 
research, the problem of natural rubber 
quality becomes more significant, Sears de- 
clared 

“We believe that there lies ahead a very 
important period of technical competition 
between natural and synthetic rubber. Any- 
thing that is done now to improve natural 
rubber quality is in the long-range inter- 
ests of both natural rubber producers and 
consumers,” he concluded. 


Halligan on RMA Statistical Activities 


The RMA’s statistical activities are con- 
cerned primarily with the collection of in- 
formation desired by members of the in- 
dustry, although monthly releases of lim- 
ited information are issued to newspapers, 
trade magazines, industrial organizations, 
and financial houses, it was explained by 
C. W. Halligan, RMA treasurer. These 
releases are restricted to information for- 
merly published by the government relating 
to unit shipments, production, and inven- 
tory of various types of tires and tire re- 
pair material. Similar releases are distrib- 
uted pertaining to the country’s imports, 
consumption, and stocks of rubber by types. 

Mention was also made of the sales re- 
search committee formed in 1949 for sur- 
veying tire manufacturers’ stocks in the 
hands of distributors and the tax commit- 
tee concerned primarily with the excise tax 
on tires and its reduction or possible elim- 
ination 

\ completely revised accounting man- 
ual for the industry is expected to be ready 
in 1954. 


Ormsby on Industrial Relations 


One of the difficulties facing rubber man- 
ufacturers today in the field of collective 
bargaining is the pattern-type of negotia- 
tions, according to Ross R. Ormsby, vice 
president and general counsel of the RMA. 
In recent years companies in the rubber in- 
dustry have been asked by employe repre- 
sentatives to negotiate agreements 
upon settlements made by other manufac- 
turers both in and outside the rubber in- 
dustry. 

The rubber goods manufacturing indus- 
try, because of its great product diversifica- 
tion, does not lend itself to this form of 
collective bargaining, as may be the case 
in other industries. For instance, the only 
common denominator between a tire manu- 
facturer and companies producing heels and 


based 
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rubber footwear, or small 
and extruded mechanical rubber 
the raw material involved in the manufac- 
turing process, Ormsby pointed out. The 
production problems, marketing factors, la- 
bor costs, and many other operating condi- 
tions are entirely different. 

Rubber goods manufacturers were ad- 
vised that they should stress their own in- 
dividual problems in collective bargaining 
negotiations and arrive at solutions to these 
problems based upon the circumstances sur- 
rounding each manufacturer. 


soles, 


“Operation Cooperation” 


An overall summary of RMA activities 
was presented by George Flint, secretary 
of the Association. The RMA has 161 in- 
dividual members representing about 85% 
of the country’s rubber consumption, and 
the subordinate Association or product di- 


visions are seven in number, that is, tires, 
mechanical goods, heels and soles, foot- 


wear, sundries, hard rubber, and coated ma- 
terials. Each product division is quite au- 





tonomous in operation, and most have a 
neutral chairman drawn from the Associa- 
tion’s staff. In addition, several depart- 
ments of the Association contribute to the 
general welfare of the industry as a whole. 
These are the traffic, industrial relations, 
crude rubber, accounting and statistics, and 
the —— Washington office 
During the Association’s fiscal year end- 
ing Nonavuilen 30, 1953, its various divi- 
sions and committees held 141 meetin: 
with an attendance of 3,792 company_re 
resentatives. Examples of many of the 
activities of the product divisions and other 
departments were related 

A 45-page booklet distributed at the 
meeting outlined the broad as well as more 
specific aspects of the Association’s activi- 
ties, and this booklet included the personnel 
of the RMA board of directors, its officers, 
and many of its general and product div1- 
sion committees 

In addition to many leaders of the im 
dustry seated at the speaker’s table during 
the luncheon at which Congressman Shafer 
guests of honor included Willis ( 
Armstrong, deputy director, Office of In- 
ternational Materials Policy, U. S. State 
Department; J. R. Blantord, 
House Armed Services Committee; and 
E. D. Kelly, director, Office of Synthetic 
Rubber, Reconstruction Finance Corp 


New RMA Directors Elected 


At the meeting of the RMA members, 
the following were elected directors of the 
Association with terms to expire in 1956: 
H. Gordon Smith, vice president, United 
States Rubber Co.; C. D). Garretson, presi- 
dent, Electric Hose & Rubber Co.; J. P. 
Seiberling, president, Seiberling Rubber 
Co.; Harry E. Smith, vice president, Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., and Thomas Rob- 
ins, Jr., president, Hewitt-Robins, Inc 

Also elected directors were W. S. Rich- 
ardson, executive vice president, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., with a term ending in 1 
president, Lee Rub- 

ig 


I )- 


spoke, 


counsel, 


and A. A. Garthwaite, 
ber & Tire Corp., with a term expiring in 
1954. 






The full board of directors of the Asso- 
ciation totals 14 persons 


Evaluation and Battery Additives Committees’ Reports 
on Bureau of Standards 


Weeks made 
report ot the 


Secretary of Commerce 
public on October 16 the 
Scientist's Committee for Evaluation of 
the present functions and operations of 
the National Bureau of Standards in re- 
lation to present national needs and their 
recommendations for the improvement and 
strengthening of the Bureau. This Com- 
mittee was headed by Mervin J. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, and included 
representatives from nine scientific and 
technical societies. 

The Commerce Secretary said he was in 
complete accord with the views of the 
Evaluation Committee. Most significant of 
the recommendations follow: (1) higher 
level of activity in basic programs; (2) 
modernization of facilities and 
space for basic programs; (3) 
ment of organization at the 


increased 
improve- 
associate di- 


rector level; (4) transfer of weaponry 
projects to the Department of Defense; 
(5) continued use of the Bureau by De- 
partment of Defense and Atomic Energy 


Commission for non-weaponry science and 
technical aid; (6) continued and increased 
use of the Bureau by other 
government in indicated areas of 
and technology; (7) decrease in repetitive 
test operations at the Bureau; (8) division 


agencies of 
science 


Kelly, of 


of primary responsibility for policy and 
procedure on commercial product tests be- 
a the Secretary of Commerce and 

» Director of the Bureau; (9) increased 
supe irt of standard samples program; (10) 
advisory groups to the Director selected 
from membership in eight scientific and 
technical societies. 

Other major recommendations 
reached by the Committee included tribute 
to the vital importance of the Bureau t 
national strength, the splendid record and 
tradition of the Bureau, the competence, 
integrity and loyalty of the Bureau’s pro- 
fessional men, and the need of services of 
the Bureau as the range and depth of out 
technology become greater 

Secretary Weeks said that the Commit 
tee members had rendered a valuable serv 
ice to the nation in making this study of 
the Bureau of Standards, and that he had 
followed closely the work of the Commit 
tee, and where it appeared important 
implement the recommendations as they 
have crystallized, he had done so. 

Increased financial support for the statu 
tory functions of the Bureau is 
sidered for the coming year. Policy and 
procedures of a non-technical nature in 


connection with the handling of commer- 


general 


to 


being con- 
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cial products tests are to be reviewed in 
the future by the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Director of the Bureau. 

The Evaluation Committee’s report 
should not be confused with the Committee 
on Battery Additives of the National Acad- 


emy of Sciences, which was appointed by 
Secretary Weeks on April 17, and headed 
by Zay Jeffries, retired vice president of 
General Electric Co., to investigate the 


AD-X2 


Bureau’s work on battery additive 
during the past several months. 


The report ot the Battery \dditives 
Committee was made public by Secretary 
Weeks on November 13 In its conclusions 
the committee said: 

“We conclude from our studies and in- 
vestigations that the quality of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards in the field 
lead storage battery testing is cnmtecs 
rhis statement is made without reserva 
tions 

“Our opinion is that the quality rs the 
work of the Bureau in this field is better 
now than at any _ in the past. This is 
partly because of the closer cooperation of 
the Bureau's Statistic: al Engineering Lab- 
oratory with the Electrochemical Section 
in the design and in the interpretation of 
battery tests.” 

Secretary Weeks in his statement accom- 
panying the report of the Battery Additives 
Committee said that the scientific evalua- 


committee on this problem is 

to the public and a source of 
satisfaction to him and to the Bureau. He 
said he would do all in his power to aid 
the Bureau in maintaining this level 
of scientific service to the nation. 


tion of the 
an assurance 


high 


Firestone Sales Pass $1 Billion 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 
he board, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co;, 
announced, November 6, that more than $1 
billion worth of products and services were 
purchased by customers of the Firestone 
company during the 12 months ending Oc- 
tober 31, to establish a new record 
for the company. 

In setting this record Fi 
rubber company to 
ial sales volume in excess of $1 
dollars. The other company is the 
year Tire & Rubber Company. 

Mr. Firestone also presented an encour- 

ing picture for the rubber industry in 
estimating that total demand for tires in 
1953 will equal or slightly exceed the all- 
time record year of 1950. He 
1954 in the rubber industry as a 
igh employment with production 
planned at normal capacity levels. 
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Emphasis on Sales and Research 
Needed in 1954 


Prosperity for the rubbef industry in 
1954 will demand greater emphasis on re- 
search le ding g to new products, intensive 
salesmanship, and well-planned product dis- 
r according to Joseph A. Hoban, 
acement sales, B. F. 





‘esident, re] 








Tire & Equipment Division, 
efore the American Trucking 

ion in Los Angeles, recently. 
Replacement passenger-car tire sales in 
1953 are expected to reach about 49 mil- 
lion units, representing a 12% increase over 
1952 figures. It was estimated that these 


sales would rise to 51 million units in 1954. 
Replacement truck sales are expected to 

total about 8.75 million units this year and 

10 million units by the end of 1954 
Hoban pointed out that the list price of 
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a popular-size tire is only 55¢ higher now 
than in 1950, and that motorists today are 
paving only 71¢ per 1,000 miles, in con- 
trast to $2.27 per 1,000 miles in the 1920's. 


Good Profits Ahead? 
New York, 


another of 


Standard & Poor's Corp., 
financial statistical service, in 
its “Industry Surveys—Tire and Rubber,” 
dated October 29, 1953, suggests that a 
period of good profits is ahead for rubber 
fabricators. In support of its position it 
cited that composite sales of 11) rubber 
companies for the first half of their 1953 
7.86. Increased tire ship- 
ments were a major contributor, but, in 
addition, newer lines, including foam rub- 
ber and chemicals, continued their growth 
trend, and, despite shifts in some accounts, 
special military work exceeded that of a 
year before. 

In some cases profit margins were under 
pressure from keener competition in. tire 
and industrial lines, higher costs of labor 
and materials, and/or reduced volume; 
however, several companies scored gains. 
The rise in combined taxable earnings of 
nine reporting companies was 12% 

A full-year gain in tire 
looked for. The second-half showing in 
non-tire lines, including military, should 
be similar to that in the first six months. 
Full-year industry sales are expected to 


fiscal years rose 


shipments 1s 


score a moderate gain over those of 1952, 
to reach a new peak, it was said. 

\ moderate drop in tire shipments is 
indicated for 1954 and is predicated on 


lower vehicle production pat smaller mili- 


tary takings. Replacement volume for tires 
hould increase. Deliveries of special de- 
fense items and industrial lines are ex- 


pected to fall short of the 1953 experience, 
as a result of the stretch-out in the arms 
program. On the other hand, further growth 
is expected in foam rubber and chemicals, 
so that balancing all factors, total sales are 
expected to run at an excellent level. 

The contraction in 1954 pretax e arnings 
will be more severe than that in sales, but 
important benefits resulting from the end 
of the excess profits tax should permit some 
gains in final earnings, and where declines 
occur, they should not be serious. 

Also, the rubber manufacturing 
industry chalked up profits, before taxes, 
of $152 million in the second quarter of 
gain of 10% over the first- 


goods 


1953 for a 





Chester H. Peterson 


quarter showing of $138 million, according 
to the latest issue of “Financial Reports 
for U. S. Manufacturing Corporations,” a 
joint publication of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Securities & Exchang: 
Commission. 

Aiter payment of taxes, the industry's 
profits were $55 million in the second quar- 
ter, or 8% higher than $51 million in the 
first quarter. This figure compares with 
the overall figure for the 23 manufactur- 
ing industries surveyed of $3. billion in 
profits after taxes during the second quar- 
ter, a gain of 6% over the first-quarter 
figure. Of the 23 different industries, 16 
showed increased profits after taxes in the 
second quarter. 


Seiberling, URWA Sign New 
Contract 


Rubber Co. and the 
America, CIO, 


United 


signed 


Seiberling 
Rubber Workers of 


a new wage and working conditions con- 
tract on November 9, following negotia- 
tions which began in July, but were re- 


cessed during the period of negotiations 
between the union and the Big Four rub- 
ber companies. The contract had been re- 
jected earlier in the negotiations until cer- 
tain parts were spelled out in more detail. 

The new contract is essentially the same 
as that signed between the Big Four com- 
panies and the URWA in that it includes 
a 2'¢-an-hour wage increase; monthly 
pensions for retired workers now have a 
maximum of $125 instead of $100 a month; 
two weeks’ paid vacation is given after 
three years’ service; and triple time is paid 
for holiday work. In addition, the paid-up 
life insurance for employes now amounts 
to $3,500, and the hospitalization and med- 
ical benefits are available on the same terms 
as with the Big Four companies. 

The new contract runs until April 1, 
1955. The 2'%4é¢-an-hour wage increase is 
retroactive until August 31. 

Just prior to the signing of the contract 
the company sent four-page special de- 
livery letters to members of Akron local 
number 18, outlining the history of the ne- 
gotiations and pointing out the benefits in 
the proposed agreement. 

Meanwhile, other companies talking with 


the URWA for new wage and working 
agreement contracts are American Hard 
Rubber, RCA Rubber C..., Eclat Rubber 


Co., and Sun Rubber Co. 


Peterson to Succeed Nesbit 


Chester H. Peterson, since August, 1952, 
executive vice president of U. S. Rubber 
Reclaiming Co., Buffalo, N. Y., will become 
president of the firm January 1, 1954, it 
was announced November 24 by Milton 
Dammann, chairman of the board. Mr. 
Peterson will succeed Jean H. Nesbit, 
president of the company since 1942, who 
on January 1 will become chairman of the 
executive committee. 

Mr. Peterson came to the reclaiming 
company in 1950 as vice president in charge 
of production. He pl ived an active role in 
the development and production of the com- 
pany’s new powdered rubber, Flo-Mix, 
which went on the market this fall. 

Mr. Peterson, 45, is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin. Before coming 
to the 70-year-old Buffalo products firm, 
he was associated with Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Ford Motor Co., Pennsylvania 
Rubber Co., and The General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 
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Stutz, Silver Advanced 


rhe New Jersey Zinc Sales Co., 160 
Front St., New York 38, N. Y., has made 
G. F. A. Stutz manager of technical serv- 
ice, to succeed Bruce R. Silver, now tech- 
nical assistant to Vice President R. G. 
Kenly. 

Stutz is a veteran of more than 30 years’ 
service with the parent company, mostly in 
the research department; he became man- 
ager of research in 1951. The next year he 
was made assistant general manager of The 
New Jersey Zine Co. (of Pa.), at Palmer- 
ton, Pa. 

Silver was manager of technical service 
for the past 24 years. 


3M Promotes Several 


Promotion of four men of its adhesives 
and coatings division was announced last 
month by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

John P. Albade was upped to assistant 
industrial sales manager and will head- 
quarter in Detroit. He joined the company 
as a sales engineer in 1947 and was sales 
manager of the Chicago division until his 
recent promotion. 

Named to the post of regional industrial 
sales manager, William A. Angus, Jr., will 
headquarter at Bristol, Pa. Angus started 
with 3M in 1949 as an adhesives and coat- 
ings salesman serving industrial users in 
the Baltimore area. 

Also made regional industrial sales man- 
ager was Donald J. Malone, who will move 
to the Chicago area after six years as an 
adhesives and coatings salesman, with head- 
quarters in St. Paul. 

Howard FF. Norman was promoted to the 
position of product manager, government 
sales. He will be working with the devel- 
opment and technical service departments 
obtaining qualifications of products under 
government specifications. Norman came 
to 3M in 1940 as a chemist in the Detroit 
adhesives and coatings division. He re- 
cently was regional industrial sales man- 
ager for the division in the New York area. 

Appointment of Edward L. Decker to 
general sales manager of the industrial 
trades tape division also was announced 
last month. Decker joined 3M in 1937. His 
most recent assignment was central re- 
gional sales manager in the industrial tape 
division with offices in Chicago. He will 
now be stationed,in St. Paul. 


Fallon in New Post 


I. P. Lambert Co., First National Tower, 
Akron 8, O., dealer and broker in crude 
tubber and liquid latex and representative 
for Neville Chemical Co., recently made 
William H. Fallon secretary. Mr. Fallon 
and Vice President Alan MacCracken also 
were elected company directors. 

_ The firm’s other officers are: E. P. Lam- 
bert, president and treasurer; and D. M. 
Lambert, vice president. 


American Viscose Corp., producer 
and supplier of high-tenacity rayon cord 
to the tire industry, has opened a sales 
othce at 2304 First National Tower Bldg., 
Akron, O. This office will be in charge of 
Cyril Sumner, formerly with the New 
York rayon tire yarn sales division of 
the company. 


December, 1953 
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Oscar Nelson (Center) Receiving Congratula- 


tions from President Evald B. Lawson, of 
Upsala College; Dr. Karl G. Pearson, of the 
College Faculty, Is at the Left 


Frank Taylor has switched from Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp. to Chicago Copper 
& Chemical Co., Blue Island, III. 


Foxboro Branch in Amarillo 


The opening of a branch office in Amaril- 
lo, Tex., was announced November 2 by 
The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., manu- 
facturer of industrial instruments for the 
measurement and control of process vari- 
ables. Located at 1117 La Paloma 5St., the 


new branch was made necessary by ex- 
panded industrial activity in the region, 
particularly in the oil and gas, chemical 


and petrochemical industries. 

\ssigned to the office as industrial en- 
gineer is D. T. McElligott, formerly with 
the Foxboro ottice in Dallas: he will serve 
instrument users in parts of Oklahoma and 
New Mexico, besides the Amarillo area. 

‘This new branch is the sixth to be es- 
tablished by Foxboro in Texas; others are 
at Houston, El Paso, Corpus Christi, and 
Odessa, with repair and manufacturing ta 
cilities in the branch factory at Dallas 


Waterproof Footwear Contracts 
H. W. Rollman, president of both Well- 


co Shoe Corp. and Ro-Search,  Inc., 
Waynesville, N. C., has announced that 
Wellco-Ro-Search has entered into an 
agreement with Kaufman Rubber Co., 


Kitchener, Ont., one of the oldest rubber 
footwear manufacturers in Canada. Kaut- 
man has already begun production of 
“Foamtread” footwear for the Canadian 
market, and Wellco-Ro-Search is now also 
contemplating the manufacture in the 
United States of waterproof footwear, 
based on Kaufman’s “know how.” 

Many of the Wellco-Ro-Search affiliated 
factories all over the world are already 
producing waterproof footwear. On_ the 
basis of the new agreement the Kaufman 
“know how’ and technical advancement 
will be made available to these affiliated 
companies abroad. 

The affiliated factory of Wellco-Ro- 
Search in Israel will begin production of 
waterproof rubber footwear in January, 
1954. Mr. Rollman also stated that the 
average production for the attiliated factory 
in Israel was in excess of 1,500 pairs a 
day for the regular type of “Foamtread” 


footwear made by the Israeli factory. 


Oscar Nelson Honored 


“From a humble beginning you 
risen to a position of eminence in the world 
of business and industry, your attainments 
made possible only through vision, effort, 
persistence, and faith.” 

Thus read, in part, the citation to Oscar 
Nelson, president and general manager of 
United Carbon Co., Charleston, W. Va., 
upon whom an honorary doctor of laws de- 
eree was conferred by Upsala College, East 
Orange, N. J., on October 1. The event 
was held in connection with the college's 
sixtieth anniversary convocation and the 
degree granted in recognition of the out- 
standing success Mr. Nelson had attained 
in industry. 


have 


[Mr. Nelson died suddenly November 
27. His obituary will appear next month. 
—Epitor. ] 

Robert G. Splies has resigned as 


senior chemist at Solvay Process Division, 
Syracuse, N. Y., to join Bjorksten Re- 
search Laboratories, Chicago, Ill. He has 
also taught at Wisconsin State College. 
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Wellco-Ro-Search for Brazil 


Donald McQuillen, general man: ger Of 
the Alpargatas company in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, recently visited — the Wellco-Ro 











Search operation in Waynesville, N. ( 
Phe Brazilian Alpargatas company, em 
ploying 4,200 workers, is to be affiliated 
Wit! Wellco-Ro-Search for the manuta 
ture and sale of tennis shoes with molded 

wer s les In Brazi 

\t present Alpargatas manufactures daily 
65,000 pairs of a tennis shoe with canvas 

per and @ sole, and it is cor templated 
» bull ) t in the new Welleo 
to-Sea shoe to the same daily roduc 

n the ext 10 years 

Phe sent shoe producti 

3 ti inadequate the poy if 
54 a ple sas | \\ 
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kdwin Stein, chairman of the board of 
Stein, Hall & Co 55 Madison Ave 
New York, N. Y., 
vith deep regret tl 
= Rose t i Ss 
is a director of Stein Hall's affiliated con 
mines 

\t S lal boa necting, Lawrence 
(;ussmat! vas elected president of stein 
lall. M Gussman 1s also president of 
The Ste Davies Co., a manufacturing 
subsidi of Stein Hall, and w: ic 
resident f the arent company 

Its manutacturing and techni¢ 





Wood's anne Dinner 
R. D. Wood ( 


iacturer ot Cast 





Philadelphia, Pa., man 
-iron pipe, hydraulic 
rated its one hundred 
anniversary with dinner at 
Hotel in that city. A feature 
half-ton cast-iron man 
fittings of the com 
were FE. R. Russell, 
of the firm; Theodore V. Wood. 
vice president and general sales manager, 
fourth generation of the founding family ; 
the board of directors; and representatives 
manutacturers 





presses, etc., celel 
and 
the Bar 
of the event was a 
made from pipe and 
pany. In attendance 
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clay 
president 


pipe 
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ATA Honors Dayton 


In recognition of Dayton Rubber Co.'s 
‘on shea gp of $25,000 to further the edu- 
nal and public relations programs of 

ee pee rican Trucking \ssociation Foun- 
dation, the ATA. presented to the company 
a framed plaque making the firm a charter 


member of the Foundation. A. L. Free- 
inder, president of Dayton, accepted the 
award at a recent convention of the Asso- 
ciation in Los Angeles, Calif 


Columbian Carbon Moves 

executive offices of Columbian Car 
its subsidiaries, Fred’k H. Levey 
and L. Martin Co., and its distributor 
Binney & Smith Co., have been moved to 
larger quarters at 380 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. The organization, which 
produces channel and furnace blacks, pig- 
ments, and printing inks, had been located 
in the Columbian Carbon Bldg., 41 FE 
42nd St., New York, for the 30 years 


ry 

lhe 
bon Co., 
Co, 


past 
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Robert Shattuck 


Shattuck Marbon President 


Promotion of Robert Shattuck to th 
presidency of Marbon Corp., Gary, Ind., 
subsidiary of Borg-Warner, was announced 


last month by Roy C. Ingersoll, president 
of the parent corporation. Shattuck pre 
viously was vice president and general man 


ager of Marbon. As president, he succeeds 


George P. FF. Smith, whose retirement 
from this post will permit him to devote 
full time to his duties as president of the 
Norge Division of Borg-Warner. 

H. Hunter Gehlbach, assistant secretary 
and assistant general counsel of “i 
Warner, has been elected secretary o! 
Marbon Corp. E. R. Meyer, chief account 
ant, becomes Marbon’s treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary. D. Morris Pratt has beet 


reelected vice president and sales manager 

Shattuck joined Marbon in 1942 as as 
sistant general manager and was named 
vice president and general manager in 1944 
He formerly had been assistant productiot 
manager of U. S. Gypsum Co. 

Marbon produces synthetic resins widely 
used in mechanical rubber goods and in the 
paint industry. 


New Breaker Strip 


The strength of nylon and the impact re 
sistance and stretchability of cotton are 
being combined by New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Passaic, N. J., in a new 
breaker strip. Inserted between the belt 
carcass and the outer rubber cover in heavy- 
duty conveyor belts, the strips of these ma- 
terials are woven and tied together into 
fabric 


The Cincinnati Mfg. Co., Cincinnati 
12, O., recently moved into a new office 
building, two stories high, measuring 66 
by 80 feet and containing 55,000 square feet 
of floor space. This new. structure was 
necessary because of the crowded condi- 
tions in the old office and the factory build- 
ing, where space was needed for manu- 
facturing purposes. 


Harold Bell is no longer with Firestone 
Industrial Products Co., but now is with 
Mid States Rubber Products Corp., Evans- 
ville, Ind 


Hooker Adds to Staff 


Joseph J. Constantino has joined Hooke: 
Electrochemical Co. as a design engineer 
Jacob B. Hufford has become iated 
with the company as a chemical engineer 
in the process study group; while Frank 

", Long has signed up as a chemist in the 
plastics and resins group in the research 
and development department. 

Mr. Constantino was employed prey 
ously by E. [. du Pont de Nemours & C 
Inc., as an engineer on the construction 
its adi ponitrile plant in Niagara Falls at 
for the past year worked on the construc- 
“~~ of a nylon plant for Chemstrand Cor 

Long previously had been employ: 
by N\tinn esota Mining & Mfg. Co., Ethy] 
Corp., General Aniline, and the Philade! 
(Quartermaster Depot. 


associ 


ag 
pila 


Rubarite Plant Opens 


\ new plant for the production of sy 


thetic rubber powder used in rubberized as- 
phalt for road paving has been. officially 
opened in’ Malvern, Ark. Owner of the 


Rubarite, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., National 
Lead Co., and Bird & Son, Inc. Nearly 100 
ersons, including state and federal officials, 
hand to tour the ins tallation and 
witness a 30-ton dynamite blast which was 
touched off to provide access to barytes, a 
material needed in the manufacturing proc- 
Rubarite, described as a free-flowing, 
unvulecanized synthetic rubber product, is 
made by coprecipitation of synthetic rubber 
latex with extremely small particles of 
harytes 


tacility 1s 


were on 


Css. 


Moves Atlanta Office 


Atlanta, Ga., office of Givaudan- 
Inc., and its associate Compa- 


The 
Delawanna, 


nies, Givaudan Flavors, Inec., and Sindar 
Corp., all of New York, N. Y., was re- 
cently moved to larger quarters at 1136 
Dalon Dr., N.E. 


Maimin Sales Convention 


Sixty-five distributors of H. Maimin Co 
Inc., manufacturer of electric cloth cutting 
machines, 575 Eighth Ave., New York 18, 
N. Y., attended the company’s recent sales 
convention in New York. The distributors 
represented 28 industrial centers throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

The two-day meeting, first held by the 
company in its 50-year history, concentrated 
on acquainting distributors with the variety 
of cutters now being produced by Maimin 
for many industries. 


Moves Processing Laboratory 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn., last month announced the temporary 
closing of its processing laboratory until 
some time in March, 1954, in order to per- 
mit relocation of the facility in larger 
quarters adjacent to the company’s general 
offices at Ansonia. The laboratory will 
generally improved by the addition of new 
equipment and other devices to broaden 
its scope of service in helping manufac- 
turers develop new products and process- 
ing techniques. 
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Baird Rubber Celebrates Its Golden Jubilee 





Wn. T. Baird, Sr. 


year 1953 draws to a close, Baird 
Rubber & Trading Co., Inc., 233 Broad- 
New York 7, N. Y., is celebrating its 
fiiticth anniversary and preparing to em- 
bark on its second half-century of service 
to the rubber goods manufacturers of the 
Hemisphere. 
Over 50 years ago William Torrey Baird 
| his brother, Robert Breckenridge 
l, formed the Rubber Trading Co. 
he name subsequently was changed to 
Baird Rubber Trading Co., Inc. 

William T. Baird had been with the Me 
chanical Rubber Co., and its predecessors, 
jor 30 vears before resigning to form the 
importing firm with his brother. At the 
time of his resignation Mr. Baird was the 

reasurer and a director of Mechanical 
Rubber Co 

William T. was president of the Baird 
company until 1929 and then treasurer until 
his death in 1941, 

Robert B. Baird gained experience with 
Okonite Co. and the New York & Boston 
Rubber Co. betore working for such rub- 
ber importers and brokers as George A. 

Iden & Co. and Otto G. Meyer & Co., 
in Boston prior to joining his brother in 
forming the Baird company. He was chair- 
man of the board of directors at the time 
of his death in 1927. 

Robert Lyle Baird, son of Robert B., 
started with the company in 1907 upon his 
graduation from Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn and was vice president of the 
firm at the time of his retirement in 1928. 
He died in 1942. 

Collier WW. Baird, older son of William 
T., entered the business in 1910, following 
his graduation from Yale University and 
was also a vice president of the company 
on his retirement in 1945, 

William T. Baird, Jr., now president, 
Joined the firm in 1919 after release from 
active service with the American Expedi- 
tionary Force. He became president in 1933. 

\mong the more recent additions to the 
firm is Collier W. Baird, Jr., who came 
to the company after having served in the 
U. S. Army during World War II. In 
1948 he became assistant treasurer and a 
director and in 1953 secretary of Baird 
Rubber. 

Robert B. Baird, II, grandson of one of 
the founders, became associated with the 
concern in 1948. Prior to that time he had 
heen acting secretary and assistant to the 
general manager of Acme Rubber Mig. 
Co., a division of Acme-Hamilton Mfg. 
Corp., which he had joined upon his re- 
lease from the A. A. F. Air Transport 
Command in 1946. He was made secretary 
and a director of the firm in 1948 and a 
Vice president in 1952 

Baird Rubber & Trading Co. has grown 
over the years to command a strong posi 


\s the 
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Collier W. Baird, Sr. 


Rappaport Studios 


Collier W. Baird, Jr. 


Structural Adhesives 


Syntnetic rubber cements, combined with 
resins into liquid structural adhesives, are 
the best means for bonding many ot today’s 
newly developed materials and alloys, ac 
cording to R. \ Yohe, of The B. F. 
rich Co. In pointing out that a half-inch 
square bond of aluminum to aluminum will 
support more than a ton, Mr. Yohe pre 
dicted that use of these bonding agents 
will be extended from the high-speed air 
craft field, where they are currently em 
— to the building construction 1 
dustr 

Mi i itary Jet 
tural assemblies — to 
joints unaffected by vibration 
ture extremes and 
with less weizht than conventio 
joints. The elimination of local’zed stress 
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airplanes use bonded struc 
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and tempera 


possessing more strengtl 
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Robert B. Baird II Wm. T. Baird, Jr. 


tion among rubber importers. For the first 
20 years the business was conducted from 
9 Murray St., after which the tirm moved 
to the Woolworth Bldg., where it is located 
today. 

The concern numbers among its custom 
ers many of the large rubber companies, 
but also has always looked after the needs 
of the smaller companies. 

In addition to William T., Jr, C. W.,, 
Jr., and R. B., II, other present executives 
of the firm are Denis P. Mochary, vice 
president and a director, and Paul A. 
Mulach, sales executive. Mr. Mochary has 
been with the company for 20 years. Mr. 
Mulach, formerly vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Institutional Services, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been with the firm 
only about a year. 

At the end of 1952, Harold W. Holcome, 
who had been in the crude rubber business 
for more than 40 years, retired from Baird 
Rubber after 18 years of service. 

Baird Rubber executives have up-to-date 
knowledge of conditions in the natural rub- 
ber producing areas by virtue of their fre- 
quent trips abroad. Also throughout its his- 
tory the company’s officers and executives 
have had a thorough knowledge of rubber 
and its use because many of them have 
worked in rubber goods manufacturing 
plants or have taken specialized university 
courses to familiarize themselves with the 
needs of their customers. 


Paul Conaway has joined the plastics 
division of Celanese Corp. of America, 
New York, N. Y., as a sales representative 
in the Midwest district, with headquarters 
at 1514 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 
Mr. Conaway formerly had been with 


Reynolds Metal Co. 


The Falk Studios 


Robert B. Baird 


Robert L. Baird 


areas created by rivets and bolts, and ot 
weak areas due to soldering and to welding 
between dissimilar metals are other advan 
tages reported for this application of the 
adhesives. 
In the construction of housing facilities, 
poreclain panels, consisting of two porce 
lain sheets with a honeycomb structure 
bonded between them, have been used suc 
cesstully, The panels make possible the 
erection of buile fings i 1 less time and with 
a much lighter steel “ieee than is 
permitted with conventional methods. 
Another product covered by Mr. Yohe in 
his recent Cleveland speech was organic 
solder. This product, when processed into 
films, reportedly possesses tensile strengths 
up to 10,000 psi. and permits up to 90% 


elongation. 


N. J. Zinc Buys Va. Mine 


The New Jersey Zine Co., 160 Front St., 
New York 38 N. Y., has purchased a 
mining property in Mineral, Va., known as 
the Arminius Mine, which has heen inactive 
nearly 30 years. 

The company has had the property under 
option for purchase since 1951, at which 
time a program of exploration was started 
to determine the pontentialities of its min- 
eral deposits, principally with respect to 
zine and lead. Diamond drilling has been 
under way for some time. The results of 
this drilling led to the decision to purchase 
the property, unwater the mine, and con- 
tinue exploration at depth. Pumping and 
mining equipment necessary for these oper 
ations will be installed as soon as possible 

The work will be conducted under W. L. 
Albers, superintendent of N. J. Zine’s 
Austinville, Va... operation 
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Monsanto Reorganizes Set-Up 


Monsanto Chemical 
Co.'s organization designed “for maximum 
coordination and integration of effort in 
a growing company,” were announced at 
St. Louis, Mo., on November 18 by Presi- 


Improvements in 


dent Charles Allen Thomas. 

The new. structure, effective January 1, 
was described “retaining the decentral- 
ized division-type line and staff organiza- 
tion which has contributed greatly to Mon- 
santo’s growth, but at the same time re- 
aligning the divisions and a few staff de- 


partments to enable more efficient coordina- 


tion in anticip ation of the company’s fu- 
ture growth 

The board directors, with its execu- 
tive and finance committees, will exercise 


the customary policy direction of the com- 
pany. Membership of these two committees 


remains unchanged. Executive administra- 
tion will be lodged in the president, the 
new position of executive vice president, 


have 
respec- 


executive officers who will 
functional responsibilities in their 
tive specialized fields of interest. 

. R. Cole, a vice president of Monsanto 
since 1941 and a director since 1944, be- 
comes executive vice president. 

Vice presidents, with their functional re- 
sponsibilities for specific fields of interest, 
follow: Felix N. Williams, manufacturing ; 
John L. Gillis, marketing; Carroll A. 
Hochwalt, research, development, and en- 
gineering; Francis J. Curtis, personnel; 
and W. W. Schneider, general counsel. 
Edgar M. Queeny, board chairman, will 
continue. to exercise supervision over the 
financial aspects of the company’s activities. 

The new organization will have eight 
staff departments rather than 10, as in the 
past. The departments will be: accounting, 
advertising and public relations, general de- 
velopment and patent, personnel relations 
law, medical, purchasing and _ traffic, and 
treasury. 

Thomas explained that for better prod- 
uct alinement and to provide a cohesive 
basis for future expansion, the Merrimac, 
Texas, and Western divisions will be ab- 
sorbed by other divisions having compatible 
product lines. 

The phosphate division will be renamed 
the inorganic chemicals division and will be 
headed, as before, by Vice President J. L. 
Christian as general manager. It will con- 


and six 


tinue to operate the phosphate division 
plants at Soda Springs, Idaho: Monsanto, 
Fenn.; St. Louis; Trenton, Mich.: and 


\nniston, Ala. This division also will op- 
erate the Merrimac Division plants at Ever- 
ett, Mass., and Camden, N. | 

The organic chemicals division, 
by Charles H. Sommer, Jr., of Boston, now 

neral manager of the evens Division, 
will continue to operate its plants at St. 
Louis, Monsanto, Ill, Nitro, W. Va. and 
Norfolk, Va., and will take over the oper- 
ation of the Western Division's new plant 
at Avon, Calif. 

A new division to further the engineer- 
ing and research activities of the company 
will be estat ye under the direction of 
J. R. Mares, of Texas City, vice president 
and aaa general manager of the 
Texas Division. This new research and en- 
gineering division will include the func- 
tions of the central research department at 
Dayton, O., the general engineering de- 
partment at St. Louis, and the engineer- 
ing sales department of the organic chem- 
icals division. 

The plastics division remains under ( 
eral Manager Robert K. Mueller, of Spring- 
field, Mass. In addition to ‘ — at 
Springfield and Port Plastics, O., this di- 
vision will operate Western Divis sion ery 
at Long Beach and Santa Clara, Calif., 


headed 
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and Seattle, Wash., and the Texas City 
plant of the Texas Division. 

The merchandising division continues 
under General Manager Roy L. Branden- 
burger, of St. Louis; and the overseas di- 
vision, under General Manager Edward 
O'Neal, Jr., of St. Louis. 

Irving C. Smith, of Santa Clara, now 
general manager of the Western Division, 
will move to St. Louis as assistant to the 
president and as chairman of the budget 
committee. 

.. N. T. Samaras, of Dayton, director 
of the central research department, remains 
in that capacity as a part of the research 
and engineering division. 

William T. Nichols, of St. Louis, pres- 
ently director of the general engineering 
department, will become assistant to Hoch- 
walt in the executive offices to work on 
important special projects. 

All general managers and _ staff depart- 
ment heads will be headquartered in St. 
Louis. 


Polyethylene Plant Site 


The location of Monsanto Chemical Co.'s 
new polyethylene production unit at Texas 
City, Texas, has been announced. Expected 
to go on stream in the latter part of 1954, 
the new facility will be supplied with eth- 
ylene from the company’s existing plant 
located adjacent to the selected site. An 
initial annual capacity of 66,000,000 pounds 
of the product is expected, with 50% in- 
creased capacity scheduled for 1957. The 
production of polyethylene will reportedly 
make Monsanto the first company to pro- 
duce the “Big Six” of plastic materials for 
molding and fabricating industries. 


Toy Advertising Campaign 


A Christmas toy advertising program, 
featuring specially designed material for 
toy outlets and a magazine spread, has been 
undertaken by Monsanto to presell toys 
made of Lustrox styrene plastic. 
the campaign, “Christmas That 
Longer,” ties in with the durability 
color stability of the products. 

Streamers, pennants, counter cards, news- 
paper mats, and radio scripts prepared by 
the company are being distributed to toy 
outlets for their use in promoting sales 
through the various media. In addition, 
some 18 toys manufactured of styrene are 
to be presented to the general public in a 
three-page advertisement in the December 
issue of Good Housekeeping. 


Lasts 
and 


New Dewey Enterprise 


Bradley Dewey on November 18 an- 
nounced formation of Bradley Container 
Corp.. of which he will be president, to 
manufacture and market plastic tubes and 
bottles made by a newly developed Eu- 
ropean process for which the company has 
exclusive U. S. and Canadian patent rights. 

The new company has leased more than 
150,000 square feet of floor space in one 
of the buildings of the Assabet Mills in 
Maynard, Mass. The lease runs tor 10 
years, with an option to renew. 

Manufacturing operations are expected 
to commence upon the completion of cer- 
tain improvements in the property and the 
installation of equipment. Mr. Dewey, who 
retired last year as president of Dewey & 
\lmy Chemical Co., estimated that there 
—_— be more than 100 people employed 
by the end of January, and that employ- 
ment would build up to about 300 persons 
within a year. 


Theme of 


Hewitt Executive Changes 


Two changes in the sales operations de- 
partment of the industrial rubber products 
plant of Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., were announced November 3 by 
C, W. Mackett, who is manager of that 
department. 

Kenneth L. Way becomes the assistant 
manager of sales operations, reporting to 
Mr. Mackett. Mr. Way was formerly man- 
ager of hose sales and development and 
previously had held other executive posi- 
tions during a 25-year period with the 
company. 

Harry Knechtel is new manager of hose 
sales and development. With the company 
since 1940, Mr. Knechtel started in the 
factory and later joined the inspection de- 
partment. After service in the U. S. Air 
Force, he returned to Hewitt-Robins in 
the technical department as a hose develop- 
ment engineer. In 1952 he transferred to 
the sales division as an assistant product 
sales manager. 

A. F. Dantino has been appointed pro- 
duction manager of the industrial rubber 
products plant of Hewitt-Robins in But- 
falo, N. Y., it was announced November 5 
by Frank Blanchard, factory manager, who 
also stated that Harold Stockman has been 
named production superintendent, respon- 
sible to Mr. Dantino. 

The latter has been with the company 
15 years, where he started as a belt maker 
after his graduation from Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Stockman has been with Hewitt for 
29 years. He began as a factory inspector 
and advanced through various jobs, as as- 
sistant foreman, foreman, and night super- 
intendent. 

Then, on November 10, the company re- 
ported the appointment of three new as- 
sistant controllers: Austin Franklin, in 
charge of all accounting matters of the 
rubber, conveyors, and engineers divisions 
as well as the Korb-Pettit subsidiary: 
Howard Stoughton, responsible for all ac- 
counting and financial matters relating to 
the international division and also respon- 
sible for certain corporate financial mat- 
ters; R. B. Lape, responsible for all ac- 


counting matters pertaining to the foam 
rubber division. 
It was also announced that E. P. Meyer 


has been named controller of the company s 
foam rubber plant in Buffalo, reporting to 
Mr. Lape, and E. G. Shuttleworth has been 
named controller of the industrial rubber 
products plant in Buffalo, responsible to 
Mr. Franklin. 
EK. B. Gardner 
Robins, Ine. 


is controller of Hewitt- 


Two Vice Presidents Named 

Directors of Hewitt-Robins elected Ellis 
B. Gardner and Robert A. Nilsen vice 
presidents, it was revealed November 25 
by Thomas Robins, Jr., president. 

Mr. Gardner since 1950 has been 
troller of the company. He is responsible 
for financial and accounting functions as 
well as government relations. He is a 
member of the Rubber Industry Advisory 
Committee to the Defense Materials Agency 
and is also an alternate member of the 
State Department's Rubber Advisory Panel. 
He has been with Hewitt since 1946 and 
prior to that time had been with General 
Electric Co. 

Mr. Nilsen, who joined Hewitt in 1946 
when it entered the foam rubber field, was 
in charge of foam production operations 
at Buffalo until the middle of 1952, when 
he became general manager of the division. 
Previously he had been with United States 
Rubber Co. at Mishawaka, Ind. 
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Melville C. Vaughan Michael D. Vaccaro 


Witco Names Sales Managers 


Witco Chemical Co., 260 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., recently announced 
the appointment of two new sales managers. 

Included was the promotion to eastern 
sales manager of Michael D. Vaccaro, who 
has been active in the Witco sales force in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York. 
Mr. Vaccaro joined the company in 1937 
in the New York office traffic department. 
He is a member of American Chemical 
Society; New York Rubber Group; Phila- 
delphia Ink Production Club; Philadelphia 
Rubber Group; and the American Chem- 
ical Industry Salesmen’s Association. 

Melville C. Vaughan has been advanced 
from salesman to sales manager of the 
Cleveland, O., office. He started with Witco 
in 1932 as a chemist in the New York lab- 
oratory and was transferred to the Cleve- 
land sales force in 1947. He belongs to the 


Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S.; 
Akron Rubber Group; Buffalo Rubber 
Group; and Cleveland Paint Production 


Club. 


Bemis Buys Packaging Firm 


All outstanding stock of Flexible Pack- 
age Co., Chicago, IIl., has been purchased 
by Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
according to F. G. Bemis, president. Pres- 
ent plans are to operate Flexible Package 
Co. under the same name and under the 
same managerial and operational personnel, 
as a wholly owned subsidiary. 

Flexible Package, one of the pioneers in 
the polyethylene bag business, makes poly- 
ethylene bags of all kinds and sizes, in- 
cluding liners. Flexible recently also started 
the manufacture of bags made from Poly- 
cel, one of the newest packaging materials, 
which combines the features of cellophane 
and polyethylene. 


New Voit Research Building 


A 3,200-square foot structure to house 
the research and development department 
of W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif., was opened recently. On the site of 
the company’s main plant in Los Angeles, 
the building will serve as headquarters for 
the personnel engaged in experimentation, 
testing, and development of rubber and 
rubber-covered athletic goods and of au- 
tomotive hose, camelback, and tire repair 
materials manufactured by Voit. The de- 
partment, which consists primarily of tech- 
nical personnel, will also be concerned with 
the design and construction of manufactur- 
ing machinery and the improvement of 
present production methods. 
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Richardson 


‘‘Pressvues”” 


Materials Handling 


and Automatic Weighing Developments 


Richardson Scale Co., at a press party 
at its Clifton, N. J., plant, October 30, 
demonstrated some of the results obtained 
from the work being done in its new mate- 
rials handling and weighing equipment lab- 
oratory. The laboratory, completed in 1952 
has provided means for the study of the 
flow of solid materials in bins and hoppers, 
and considerable information on the pressure 
exerted by different materials on the bin 
discharge opening and on the lateral and 
vertical pressures existing at different 
points within the material mass. A general 
equation for flow in any bin of symmetrical 
shape may soon evolve from this work. 

New equipment announced and demon- 
strated included an automatic tare-weighing 
system, a remote-controlled proportioning 
system, a rotary pocket feeder, and a 
Y-veyor. 

With the automatic tare-weighing sys- 
tem, a drum, can, cylinder, or box is au- 
tomatically tared and then filled with prod- 
uct until a selected weight is reached. The 
precise weight of the product in the con- 
tainer is then recorded or printed for per- 
manent record. Key items in the taring 
process are extremely precise transducers, 
consisting of a military-type synchromech- 
anism adapted to commercial use. The 
transducers are used to cancel the unhal- 
ance in an electrical circuit created by the 
weight of the empty containers. The system 
is particularly suited for handling petro- 
leum, dairy, food, or chemical products— 
any liquid or solid product in any operation 
where savings of a few ounces or pounds 
resulting from overages or underages mount 
to considerable sums over a month’s or 
year’s time. 

The remote-controlled batching process, 
now being installed in the concrete and in 
the rubber industry, feeds ingredients from 
storage bins to one or more automatic 
scales where they are cumulatively weighed 
either as one complete batch or parts there- 
of. One man, working a panel board, sets up 
the operation which proceeds and repeats 
itself automatically. The same military- 
type synchromechanisms as used in the au- 
tomatic tare-weighing system control the 
weighing operation by turning on and shut- 
ting off the flow of material to the weigh 
hopper according to the settings on the 
panel. Although essentially a batching proc- 
ess, the system can turn out formulated 
product in a continuous stream. With auto- 
matic batching scales, accuracies are in the 
order of 0.1%; while the accuracies with a 
continuous weigher are about 1% 

The new rotary teeder developed by 
Richardson successfully handles exception- 
ally sticky or flushy materials. Key design 
feature is a rubber pocket that increases 
and decreases in shame when charging 
and discharging. There are 36 pockets: 
each one is five inches in diameter, and 
they tend to suck in the product with a 
minimum of air and urge material out at 
discharge. In operation, the feeder is at- 
tached to the bottom of a bin. Feed drops 
into the machine and fills the pockets on 
the periphery of the feeder’s drum. The 
material is carried around and out the bot- 
tom of the machine and delivered to process- 
ing equipment. 

The new Y-veyor consists of two three- 
foot spiral conveyors, which form the arms 
of the “Y,” and a specially designed seven- 
foot, three-inch V-belt sewing conveyor, 
which forms the leg of the “Y.” A control- 
ling mechanism at the receiving end of 
the se wing conveyor prevents filled open- 
mouthed bags, passing from the spiral con- 


veyor, from spilling, tipping, or twisting. 
The Y-shaped conveyor permits two men 
packing products in textile or multiwall 
bags to turn out as much as three or four 
men might pack normally using older sys- 
tems. Using automatic scales with oscillat- 
ing or bounce packers, the Y-veyor turns 
out up to 16 100-pound bags a minute, de- 
pending on the kind of material handled. 
Using automatic scales and auger packing, 
it can turn out 14 100-pound bags a minute. 





Richardson Scale’s New Material Handling 
Laboratory 


Lignin Products Division 


The formation of a new division to 
broaden the commercialization of lignin 
products has been announced by West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co., 230 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. The new organiza- 
tion, to be known as the petrochemicals 
division, will be located at eg epi 
S. C., and will be concerned with the pro- 
duction, development, sales, and wiulie 
tration work involved in the lignin oper- 
ation. 

The company is reportedly capable of 
an annual production of 144,000 tons at this 
facility. Present demands for the lignin 
are for use of the product in asphalt emul- 
sions, as a dispersing agent in rubber, as an 
extender in rubber latex compounds, etc. 


Neoprene Type Discontinued 


Effective January, 1954, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., 
will stop producing Neoprene Type FR, 
according to a recent announcement. A sug- 
gested replacement for the material is Neo- 
prene Type WRT which, when blended 
with small amounts of GR-S, is reported 
to have been used successfully in some ap- 
plications where the FR compound had 
been employed. 


Sales Office Moved 


The Detroit, Mich., 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc., and its associ- 
ated companies, Givaudan Flavors, Inc., 
ts Sindar Corp., 330 W. 42nd St., New 

York 36, N. Y., has moved to 18228 Mack 
Ave. The expanded facility will be under 
the direction of R. M. Stevenson. 
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Seiberling Promotes Several 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, ©., last 
nonth announced 
Its personnel, 
Robert H. Dinkelman has been named to 
the staff of the industrial relations depart 
ment. He had joined Seiberling two years 
igo as a time-study engineer and for the 
last seven months was general foreman ot 
€ passenger tire curing department 
Thomas M. Pullin has been promoted to 
foreman of passenger tire curing 
bag preparation. He started with 
the company a year ago as foreman in the 
mat curing department and transferred to 
passenger tire curing a short time later 
Previously he had been a foreman at the 
Seiberling Latex Products Co. for 17 years 
Norman I. Heydinger has been appointed 
assistant manager of the sales statistical 
department. Heydinger comes to Seiberling 
m Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 
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First of 1954 Tires 


rhe first of the 1954 line of tires fron 
Seiberling, the improved Super Service 
passenger-car tire, has been introduced to 
the public. Rated in the original equipment 
class, the product contains rayon cord in 
the carcass, cold synthetic rubber in the 
treads, and discolor- and 


crack-resistant 
rents in the sidewall bber. The Super 
agents in the sidewa rubber. le Super 
Service, available in all sizes with black 

white sidewalls, has been in the company 
many years 
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Expands West Coast Plant 

Coinciding with the twenty-fifth anni 
versary of its manufacturing on the West 
Coast, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., 





recently completed a $2,000,000 building 
ind equipment expansion pre it its 
os Angeles, Calit., plant which will in 
‘rease tire and tube production capacity 


at least 20% 

This plant, the 
tire manufacturing unit outside of kron, 
ccuples a 4O-acre tract at 5400 EF Olympi 
Blvd. in East Los Angeles and today en 


plovs about 900 persons 


ere by 


company’s first 





started in June, 1952, includes 
vuleanizers and a larger and newly 
ractors cafeteria. Othe acd 





toot ware 
located and modernized tube manufacturing 


mac ine shop The 








cars, trucks, buses, il 

nd tarm equipment; camelback fo 
recapping ; and rubber lining of meta 
te thre emical imdustry 


How ird E 
l research tor 1 
‘gular retirement date, Janu 
1 yr. Fritz joined the company 
in 1925 after having served on the engi 
neering school taculty at Ohio State Uni 


r 





versity. He was placed in charge of a small 
department engaged in bonding rubber to 
metal. Under his leadership this divisior 


grew to the extent that it was frequently 
referred to as “an industry within an in 
lustry.” In 1934 he took over the direction 
of the development and sales of Koroseal 
Phen in 1946, Dr. Fritz was made vice 
president of The B. F. Goodrich Co 


in 
charge of research, and he is now in charge 
of the Goodrich research center, where he 


is continuing to coordinate the work of 
the research staff on fundamental 
tific endeavors 

Frank K. Schoenteld, 1946 vice 
president—technical of B. PF. Goodricl 
Chemical Co., a division of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., has been elected vice presi- 
dent—research of the parent company. Dr 
Schoenteld assumes his new duties upon 
the retirement of Dr. Fritz. 

The new Goodrich research director 
started with the parent company in 1927 as 
a chemical engineer. Following early re- 
search work in vinyl resins, he was ap- 
pointed manager of Koroseal research and 
development in 1939, heading a research 
team that developed new processes for pro- 
ducing several types of vinyl chloride. In 
1942 he became director of Koroseal and 
plastics research. In 1944, Dr. Schoenfeld 
was made director, technical and develop 
ment, of Goodrich Chemical 

During World War II and since, Dr 
Schoenfeld has been responsible for all 
technical operations in three man-made 
rubber plants operated for the government 
by the company. He is also the author of 
a number of technical papers and is the 
holder of patents in the fields of pigments, 
adhesives, rubber derivatives, polymeriza 
tion, man-made rubbers, and plastics. Dr 
Schoenfeld belongs to the A. C. S. and 
the AICE 

Harry B. Warner succeeds Dr 
feld at Goodrich Chemical. 
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Van Petten Named Advertising Head 


Harold E. Van Petten has been appointed 
director of advertising for the Goodrich 
industrial produets division. Van Petten, 
in the advertising field for the rubber in- 
dustry for the past 26 years, is a graduate 
ft Ulinois State Normal University. After 
brief work with other companies, he joined 
Goodrich in 1927 and in 1929 took over 
industrial products advertising. In Decem 
ber, 1943, he was named manager of tire 
advertising as well as industrial products. 
In 1948 he became manager of national ad- 
vertising for the industrial products divi- 
sion and retained that title until his recent 
appointment. Van Petten was named “ad- 
man of the year” in 1952 by Jndustrial 
Varketing for his direction of the com- 
pany's industrial products advertising cam- 
paign, which was also called “the best of 
1952” by the magazine. 


Postmark” and Credit in Sale 
of GR-S 


The only transmittal date that will be 
accepted by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. is the date of the “postmark” placed 
on the envelope containing any enclosures 
by the Post Office Department. Statement 
of this new policy is contained in an amend- 
ment to “General Sales and Distribution 
Circular for Government Synthetic Rub- 
bers,” dated September 30, 1953, covering 
procedure and basis for the sale of certain 
dry GR-S rubbers. In view of this stipu- 
lation, the use by a purchaser of a P. b. 
meter or similar procedure for stamping 
envelopes containing orders “will not sup- 
ply proof of the date any enclosure was 
sent.” 

The amendment also states that any pur- 
chase and sale agreement will be effective 
upon the issuance of shipping orders (cov- 
ering purchase orders) or acceptance of 
forward orders by the RFC. The purchase 
price will depend on the transmittal date, 
and its payment will depend on the credit 
status of the purchaser. Companies whose 
credit is not established will be required to 
forward payment to the distributing agent 
as soon as a copy of the shipping orders 1s 
received. Established creditors are allowed 
30 days in which to pay if the purchaser 
has paid for all previous shipments from 
the Corporation; otherwise payment must 
be delivered prior to shipment. 
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Revises Executive Structure 


The Okonite Co., for 75 years a producer 
of electrical wires and cables, has expanded 
its administrative and executive structure, 
creating the new post of chairman of the 
board and emphasizing the area of research 
and product development. These steps were 
taken at a board meeting November 20. 

The broadening of the scope of manage- 
ment functions, which resulted in the in- 
sta sy of Albert F. Metz as chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer, R. 
Stuart Keefer as president, and Edward D. 
Youmans as vice president in charge of re- 
search and product development, has been 
brought about by a sharp growth in volume 
of business accompanied by vastly more 
complex operations. 

\ll these appointments involve 
Metz, Keefer, and Youmans 
were, respectively, president, vice president 
in charge of sales, and vice president in 
charge of manufacturing and research. 

Charles M. Kirkland, factory sales man 
ager at the Passaic plant, has been elevated 
to vice president in charge of sales; while 
David W. Nurse, resident manager of the 
Wilkes-Barre plant, has been promoted to 
vice president in charge of manufact uring 
for the company’s three factories. 

rhe complete departmentalization of the 
research activities recognizes the important 
role product development has played in 
uilding the corp ration to its present posi- 
tion in the electrical industry, and the es 

ential part this phase is expected to play 
, maintaining and inereasing the high 
level of customer acceptance of its products 

With Keefer assuming the responsibility 
of executing all operating functions, Metz 
will be able to spend a greater portion of 
his time in the determination of policy, 
long-range planning, etc. 

Metz joined Okonite as an accountant in 
1919. Rising swiftly through the ranks, he 
Was appointed comptroller in 1924, elected 
a director and treasurer in 1928, vice presi- 
dent in 1945, and president in 1949. 

Keefer entered the wire business in 1922, 
at Hazard Mfg. Co. When that company 
Was reorganized as a division of Okonite in 
1927, Keefer continued as assistant sales 
manager. In 1946 he was appointed sales 
manager of the entire company and was 
transferred to the executive offices at Pas- 
saic. He was named vice president in 1947 
ind elected a director the same year. 

Youmans started with the company 40 
years ago as a laboratory assistant. He was 
named technical manager in 1928, vice 
president and technical director in 1943, 
vice president in charge of manufacturing 
and research in 1951, and a director in 
1932. Youmans has made notable contribu- 
tions to the development of insulated wires 
and cables, particularly in adapting syn- 
thetic rubber-like materials to these items. 

Kirkland started his business career with 
Okonite in 1934. Following two years in 
the chemical laboratory, he entered the 
sales department and was appointed secre- 
tary of the company in 1939. After military 
service from 1942 to 1945 he returned to 
Okonite and in 1947 was made manager of 
the latex and small wire department. Subse- 
quently he was appointed sales manager 
and became factory sales manager in 1950. 

Nurse began with the company in 1942 
as a sales representative in the San Fran- 
cisco office, after several years in the elec- 
trical wholesaling field. In 1947 he was 
made manager of the Portland district of- 
fice, but early in 1950 was transferred to 
the Wilkes-Barre plant as assistant sales 
manager. Later that year he became fac- 
tory sales manager and in 1953, resident 
manager in charge of both sales and man- 
ufacturing for this plant. 
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Opens Larger L. A. Branch 


A new distributing branch and ware- 
house has been opened by United States 
Rubber Co. at Soto and E. 46th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. The building provides dis- 
trict sales offices and warehouse areas for 
U. S. tires; Fisk and Gillette tires: foot- 
wear and general products; wire and cable; 
and mechanical goods divisions of the com- 
pany. 

Considerably larger than the previous 
one at Eighth and San Pedro Sts., in Los 
Angeles, the new location is 224 by 540 
feet, giving 120,960 square feet of floor 
space. According to company officials, its 
expanded facilities are necessary to pro- 
vide proper service . the fast-growing 
markets in southern California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, southwest Texas, and por- 
tions of Utah and Colorado 

The newest types of equipment, designed 
are aval lable on 
belt-handling 


to speed customer service, 
the premises. include 
devices, vulcanizing apparatus, electrically 
operated tork-lift trucks, and special ma- 
chinery for coupling hose and preparing 
other industrial items for commercial use 
Docks provided make it possible to load or 
unload reight freight cars and 15 trucks at 
one time. 

The property includes a parking lot large 
enough to accommodate customers and the 
170 employes of the branch. A cafeteria 
type lunch room is also in operation. 

Company executives headquartered here 
are: C. F. Goff, branch operating manager ; 
H. R. Stout, credit manager; Pacific Coast 
sales managers, A. H. Finnern (footwear 
and general products), L. M. Guibara 
(wire and cable); Los Angeles district 
sales managers, J. A. Napier (U. S. tires), 


These 





W. F. Beardsley (Fisk and Gillette tires), 
D. H. Meissner (mechanical goods), and 
X. H. Slate (footwear and general prod- 
ucts ). 


Kralastic Plant for Baton Rouge 


Ground has been broken at Baton Rouge, 
La., for new production facilities for Kra- 
lastic, a nee Ty rubber plastic developed by 
Naugatuck Chemical Division, This new 
plant will triple the present output of the 
material when operation is begun in July, 
1954 


Naugatuck Aromatics Sold 


The assets of the aromatic chemicals de 
partment of Naugatuck Chemical have 
been purchased by Roubechez, Inc.. New 
York, N. Y., for an undisclosed amount. 
These assets include equipment, chemical 
processes, and inventories, but not real es- 
tate. The aromatic chemicals and essential 
oils handled by Naugatuck Aromatics have 
been used largely by the soap and the cos- 


metic industries. 
Changes in Personnel 
W. O. Jelleme, assistant merchandise 


manager of the textile division, who was 
in charge of market research, retired No- 
vember 30, according to W. E. Clark, vice 
president and general manager of the tex- 
tile division of the rubber company. Mr. 
Jelleme will continue, however, as a part- 
time consultant on merchandising and mar- 
ket research matters for the division. 

Raymond A. All, assistant to the mer- 
chandise manager, was advanced to the new 
position of manager of market research, 
effective December He now will be re- 
sponsible for marketing research, market 
surveys, and sales analysis for all prod- 
ucts of the textile division and will report 
directly to Mr. Clark. 


Staton J. Peele, manager of sales and 
production coordination, has been appointed 
administrative assistant to W. D. Johnson, 
merchandise manager, and John H. Jenkins 
will succeed Mr. Peele as manager of sales 
and production coordination. 

Mr. All joined U. S. Rubber in 1937 at 
the Hogansville, Ga., plant. Later he was 
with the Winnsboro, S. C., plant, and has 
been at the New York general offices since 
1944. Before service as assistant to the 
merchandise manager, he had been manager 
of industrial relations and labor standards 
in the textile division 

Mr. Peele was employed at the Hogans- 
ville plant in 1947 and has been headquar- 
tered in the New York general offices since 
1950 

Mr. Jen kins joined U Rubber in 1941 
at the Hogansville plant, but has been in 
ie New York offices since 1944 
]. W. Pressler has been ap pointed district 
manager at Springfield, Mass., and Mi rrill 
Ik. Kirs¢ been named branch manage 
i according to H. C. Oliver 
sales manager for the U. S. tires divisior 
Both men promoted have been in the tire 
business since 1937. Mr. Pressler 
the company in 1950 and has been in truck 
tire sales at Baltimore. Mr. Kirsch started 
with U. S. Rubber in 1948 and recently was 
a truck tire salesman in Cincinnati 


+} 
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Name Change Announced 

Shell Chemical Corp., 50 W. 50th St., 
New York 20, N. Y., is changing the name 
of its Julius Hyman & Co. Division to the 
agricultural chemicals division, effect ive 
January 1, according to L. V. Steck, Shel 
Chemical’s marketing vice presidet it. The 
division, with headquarters in Denver, 
Colo., will continue to market aldrin, di 
eldrin, endrin, DD, and other insecticides 
and agricultural chemicals. Mr. Steck 
stated F. W. Hatch will continue as man- 
ager, with J. J. Lawler as sales manager 
The division has district offices in Atlanta, 
Ga.; Houston, Tex.; Jackson, Miss.; New 
York: San Francisco, Calif.: and St. Louis, 
Mo. Mr. Steck indicated that this change 
affected only the sales organization. The 
plant in Denver continues to be operated 
by Julius Hyman & Co. 





Alcohol Denaturing Facilities 


Shell Chemical recently commenced op- 
eration of an alcohol plant in Argo, near 
Chicago, Ill., to furnish the most widely 
used grades of specially denatured alcohols 
and propietary solvents to customers in 
the upper Midwest. The plant is an addi- 
tion to the general storage and distribution 
facilities that the company has been using 
at that location. 

Along the same line, Shell has also an- 
nounced an expansion of its denaturing 
plant at Sewaren, N. J., in order better to 
serve East Coast customers with this 
product 


C. A. Hemingway has been appointed 
Ohio district sales agent for ADM Rubbe 
Makers Stearic Acid for the chemical prod- 
ucts division of Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Cleveland, This company, an early 
pioneer in the processing of this stearic 
acid, has been a constant supplier of the 
material to the rubber industry. In addi- 
tion, Archer produces fatty chemicals in 
the form of acids, alcohols, clecasiiies and 
sperm oils for practically every industry 
in America. 
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Power Plant Modernization 


The tinal unit of the $8,000,000 power 
plant modernization program of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., has been 
completed with a resultant increase in the 
efficiency of power production by about 
116 and a great reduction in the amount 
ot smoke and fly ash which leave the 
stack. This last unit was built at the com 
pany’s Plant 2 in Akron at a cost of ap 
pr Ximately $4,500,000. 

Features of the new facilities are two 
Stirling-type Babcock & Wilcox water tube 
boilers, having a pressure capacity of 975 
pounds and capable of producing steam 
at 835° F. The boilers, in addition to pro- 
ducing process steam, also power a turbine 
which generates 12,3500 k.w. of electricity. 


Personnel Promoted 


L. E. Poston, assistant manager of gen- 
eral accounting at Goodyear for the past 
12 years, has been promoted to manager of 
that department, to succeed J. H. 
who became assistant comptroller. 

J. E. Hockwalt, assistant division man- 
ager of the foreign comptroller’s depart- 
ment, has been named to Poston’s former 
position. Hockwalt, in turn, will be replaced 
by Sherman B. Bailey, assistant treasurer 
for the company in Brazil. 

Poston has been in accounting during his 
entire Goodyear career, since 1936. 

Hockwalt started with Goodyear as a 
ledger clerk at Boston in 1932, was pro- 
moted to various office positions and later 
was office manager both in Alliance, O., 
and in Battle Creek, Mich. Later he was 
assistant manager of retail tield operating. 

Bailey started with Goodyear in the 
comptroller’s foreign department and was 
otfice manager at the company’s Venezuela 
plant before going to the Goodyear plant 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Long, 


Theodore E. Lannefeld has been 
named technical service representative re- 
sponsible for Ohio and Michigan, for 
Heveatex Corp., Melrose, Mass. Mr. Lan- 
nefeld, after tive vears as a chemist for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., transferred 
to Monsanto Chemical Co. and was in- 
strumental in organizing and building up 
its textile chemical division. More re 


cently he | capacity 


with B. B. 


has served in a similar 
Chemical Co. 





Marshall Studi 


Theodore E. Lannefeld 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 





Franklin Farrel, 3rd, (Left) Receiving His 20- 


Year Pin from Farrel-Birmingham Secretary 


Joseph Le May 


Franklin Farrel, 3rd, executive vice 
president of Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., 
\nsonia, Conn., was among those who re- 
ceived a 20-year service pin from the com- 
pany at its recent service-pin award cere- 
mony. Mr. Farrel is the son of Franklin 
Farrel, Jr., retired chairman of the board, 
and is also a fourth-generation descendant 
of Almon Farrel, who with his son, Frank- 
lin, Sr., founded the company in 1848. 


Arthur H. Swanson has been appointed 
director of purchases and general credit 
manager for Stauffer Chemical Co., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 20, N. Y. Mr. 
Swanson, with Stauffer for 22 years, was 
formerly purchasing agent and general 
credit manager for the eastern division of 
the company. He will continue his head- 
quarters in New York. 


Bert Ovesen, formerly of Phoenix Mfg. 
Co., is now devoting full time as an officer 
of Metro Rubber Products Corp., Willow 
Springs, Ill. 


Robert W. Koch, who served as a 
special assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense, Charles E. Wilson, for the past 
seven. months, has returned to Akron to 
resume his duties as director of purchases 


ot The Firestone Tire « Rubber Co. 


J. Ernest Miller has been appointed de- 
fense contract coordinator for B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., Cleveland, 
©. With headquarters in the Cleveland of- 
tice, Miller will also represent the company 
in connection with the forthcoming disposal 
of government owned synthetic rubber 
plants. Miller recently returned to Good- 
rich Chemical after having been on loan 
to the government for 17 months as dep- 
uty director, Office of Synthetic Rubber, in 
Washington, D. C. Previous to that assign- 
ment Miller had been plant manager from 
1945-1952 at the Port Neches, Tex., syn- 
thetic rubber plant operated for the gov- 
ernment by Goodrich Chemical. Miller 
started with The B. F. Goodrich Co. in 
Akron in 1933 as a production worker. He 
held various jobs, including that of shift 
foreman, and in 1942 was transferred to 
the Goodrich operated Lone Star Ordnance 
plant, Texarkana, Tex., as auxiliary load- 
ing superintendent. He was made produc- 
tion manager at Port Neches the following 
vear and in 1945 became plant manager. 


Sidney A. Paradee has been appointed 
Chicago district representative of the chem- 
ical products division of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Cleveland, O., with head- 
quarters at 927 Blackhawk Ave., Chicago 
22, Ill. He has had broad experience in 
chemical products, oils, and fats. The ADM 
chemical products division produces Hydro- 
fol fatty acids and glycerides, Adol fatty 
alcohols, and ADM sperm-oil products for 
a wide variety of uses in the manutacture 
of such products as lubricants, oils and 
greases, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, paints, 
textiles, rubber, leather etc. 


Peter R. McClure has joined the staff 
of the plasticizer division of Godfrey L. 
Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass., at Cabot’s re- 
search and technical service laboratories, 
38 Memorial Dr., Research Row, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. This appointment is another 
step in the division's program of offering 
greater service to the plastics industry 
through expanded organic research and 
technical service. Mr. McClure will pri- 
marily be engaged in the solution of spe- 
cific customer technical problems. Since 
1944, he has been actively engaged in the 
plastics industry, with particular emphasis 
on vinyl compounding and processing. He 
is a member of the Society of Plastics En- 
gineers and the Society of the Plastics 
Industry. 


Miss Rachel J. Fanning has resigned 
as chemist in the Rubber Section, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
to become research associate of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, Research Fellow- 
ship, National Bureau of Standards. 


Alexander Moore has been added to 
the development and service department, 
of Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati 2, O., where he will be as- 
sociated with both the development of new 
products and technical service on Emery’s 
complete line of fatty acids, plasticizers, 
and textile products. Since the beginning 
of his association with Emery four years 
ago, Mr. Moore has been serving in vari- 
ous technical capacities in both produc- 
tion and application research. 





Alexander Moore 
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Carl Hammon 


Carl Hammon has joined the engineer- 
ing staff of the le wulic press division of 


Erie Foundry (¢ Erie, Pa. He was for- 
merly with W ison Sellen Co. for 18 
years. 


C. E. Draper has leit Mid States Rub- 
ber Products Corp. for Sun Rubber Co., 
Barberton, O. 


R. P. Dinsmore, 
charge of research and 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., was awarded 
an honorary membership in the National 
Council of the American Institute of Chem- 
ists at a recent meeting of the Ohio Chapter 
of the Institute at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Akron, O. Dr. Dinsmore’s contributions 
to the advancement of chemistry, par- 
ticularly in the rubber field, were cited by 
A. A. Somerville, vice president, | an 
Vanderbilt Co., and Albert J. Gracia, 
manager, Goodyear Atomic Corp., who ad- 
dressed the gathering on the occasion. 


vice president in 
development at 


J. L. Collyer, president of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., has been cited as an example 
of an outstanding business leader whose 
vision and understanding of world affairs 
has been valuable to the nation. This ap- 
praisal appears in the October issue of 
National Biographic—a publication distrib- 
uted to high school students and more than 
2000) institutions of higher learning 
throughout this country. 


Harold H. Vischer has been advanced 
to manager of passenger tire sales for The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
Mr. Vischer, most recently manager of 
truck tire sales for the Boston, Mass., dis- 
trict, joined the Firestone College Train- 
ing Class in 1937 and completed his sales 
training in the Detroit, Mich., district. He 
then became a service representative in In- 
my 4 Ind., and, next, service man- 
ager of the Minneapolis, Minn., district and 
in 1943, sales and staff assistant in the 
service department at the company’s home 


offices in Akron. In 1949 he was made man- 
ager of the Geneva, N. Y., store and in 
1952 went to Boston. 

Harvey Wahn has joined Corduroy 
Rubber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. He had 
been with Hawkeye Rubber Mfg. Co. 
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J. R. Moore, president of Harwick 
Standard Chemical Co., Akron, O., has 
been elected a director of Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Chemical Corp., Clairton, Pa. For 
many years Harwick Standard has been a 
distributor of PICCO products. 


James W. Harley, director of traffic of 
United States Rubber Co., has accepted 
the chairmanship of the Rubber Division 
in the campaign of the Travelers Aid So- 
ciety of New York to raise $364,000. 


R. L. Wilson, manager of raw mate- 
rials and by-products for Diamond Alkali 
Co., Cleveland, O., was honored November 
11 as company executives and other busi- 
ness associates held a dinner for him at 
the Union Club, Cleveland, in recognition 
of his 28 years with this manufacturer of 
basic chemicals. Wilson's retirement brings 
to a close a chemical career with Diamond 
Alkali extending back to 1925, when he 
joined the organization at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to take over the task of volume coal-buy- 
ing. This was later broadened to include 
all raw material purchases as well as ad- 
ministration of sales activities for the com- 
pany’s Painesville plant and coke opera- 
tions. Executives from nearly 20 companies 
and a large number of Diamond men joined 
President Raymond F. Evans in “saluting” 
Wilson for his work with the firm. 


Ted Young is now employed by Cen- 
tral Rubber & Mig. Co., Belvidere, III. 
His former employer was Diamond Wire 
& Cable Co. 


L. F. Hickernell, chief engineer for 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., has been named chairman 
of the technical program committee for the 
winter general meeting of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers to be held 
at the Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y., 
January 18-22, 1954. Mr. Hickernell is also 
chairman of the Institute’s technical oper- 
ations committee and a member of the 
public relations committee, and his group 
will supervise the technical 
which advances and developments concern- 
ing the profession will be reviewed. 


sessions at 


Charles R. Snyder, assistant secretary 
and comptroller, has been named assistant 
general sales manager of The Wooster 
Rubber Co., Wooster, O., manufacturer of 
Rubbermaid houseware products. Snyder 
joined the company in July, 1949, as head 
of the cost accounting department and had 
moved up to the position of assistant sec- 


retary. Before coming to the Rubbermaid 
organization, Snyder had worked for 
Dresser Industries and International Der- 


rick & Equipment Co. 


J. D. Sharkey has been named manu- 
facturers sales manager wef be Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. He has been 
eastern division sales manager of Fire- 
stone since 1949, with headquarters in New 
York, N Mr. Sharkey joined the com- 
pany on December 15, 1930, as a salesman 
in Milwaukee, was transferred to Kansas 
City as a truck tire representative in 1932, 
and was named assistant district manager 
the following year. In 1934 he was sent 
to Omaha as district manager. From 1938 
to 1945 he served as district manager in 
Chicago. His next move was to Akron 
on November 1, 1945, when he became 
manager of the Midwest sales division. 





Gardner L. Brown 


Gardner L. Brown, a specialist in rub- 
ber reclaiming practice, has been appointed 
a sales engineer by Pennsylvania Industrial 
Chemical Corp., Clairton, Pa. Before join- 
ing the company, Mr. Brown had been with 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., where he 
had spent 10 years in the rubber reclaim 
development. He also had served Goodyear 
in the compounding and processing sections 
and with Goodyear Atomic Corp. Mr. 
Brown has been named on two recent pat- 
ents—one concerned with the manufacture 
of non-staining reclaim and the other with 
the mill-strainer. He is a member of the 
American Chemical Society and the Akron 
Rubber Group. 


William T. Ries has been named produc- 
tion manager of American Cyanamid Co., 
Caleo Chemical Division’s Newark plant. 
He will also continue his present duties as 
production manager of Calco’s rubber chem- 
icals and pharmaceutical departments at the 
Bound Brook, N. J., plant. Ries joined 
Calco in 1936 as a trainee and shortly was 
made a foreman and then superintendent 
of the company’s anthraquinone shop. In 
1947 he became general superintendent of 
Calco’s F-Basic department, which pro- 
duces dyestuffs and pigments and last year 
Was appointed production manager of the 
pharmaceutical and rubber chemicals de- 
partment. 


John H. Wishnick, superintendent ot 
Witco Chemical Co.’s Chicago plant, has 
been appointed vice president in charge of 
production and transferred to Witco’s 
headquarters at 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Mr. Wishnick became plant 
superintendent at Chicago in 1952, after 
two years as manager of Continental Car- 
bon Co.’s oil black division at Westlake, 
La. He is a member of the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers, American 


age Society, and Chemists Club of 
New York. He also served four years with 
Army Air Corps. 


William H. Erwin has been appointed 
international division director in Atlas 
Powder Co.’s industrial chemicals depart- 
ment and will be responsible for develop- 
ment of chemical sales and operations out- 
side the United States. He previously had 
headed chemical sales in the company’s 
Wilmington, Del., district, where he is suc- 
ceeded by Harry B. Paul. 
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William A. LaValley has been ap 
pointed advertising and sales omotion 
manager of The Mansfield Tire & Rubber 
Co., Manstield, O., to succeed the late 
LL. Mahoney. LaValley became as- 
sociated with Manstield in 1949 as special 
representative covering New York 
Stat He was made a district manager in 
195] issigned to the New York State and 





Miss Elizabeth Bergenn, is one of the 
ewest members of the research staff at 
the Madison laboratories of Bjorksten Re 
searcl] Laboratories, Ine., Chi 
Bergenn who 1s doing research 1) 
rced witl 


at one time had worked on 





Lo polvester resins reint 
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lane se Corp. ot 


Charles E. Leyes, technical superit 
tendent of the Newark, N. J... plastics 
plant ot Celanese ( rp. of \merica, has 


been elected chairman ot the lire Pre 


Hugo Skoglund has been signed up by 
Felt Products Mtg. Co., Skokie, Ill He 
I ious! I Diamond Wire 





Frank B. Wolcott has been elected 
president in charge of manufacturing of 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, 
Mich., of which he had been general man 


ager of manutacturing 


OBITUARY 


Charles Slaughter 


A! Pi-R a long illness Charles Slaughter, 
tormer pre —7 ot The Rubber Ex- 





change of Nev York, Inc., died at his 
home in New y. irk on October 28. Funeral 


services were held at the Church ot 
Heavenly Rest, New York, on 
mmodities broker was born = in 


Lynchburg, Va., March 17, 1887 








During 19)4- 1905 he took academi 

urses at the University of Virginia, but 
then de ided t forsake college fc Tr bus siness 

His fi a messenger 


th ! o., Where he 
later did clerical work in the commodities 
1 | In 1914 he became 
office manager of W. R. Craig & Co., a 
ock exchange and commodity firm, and in 
1917 he was made a partner -in the com 
her emained until 1929, when 

1 organized his own concern, Slaughter, 
& Co., with principal activities in 
] ugar ‘hen in 1947 the de 
ceased became head of Charles Slaughte: 
& Co., which was dissolved in 1950. Mr. 
Slaughter next acted inde; pendently as a 
‘ommodity merchant and | 
Mr. Slaughter was one of the organizers 

it the Commodity Exchange, Inc., which 
absorbed the Exchange He also 
served as president of the new exchange 
and on its board of governors and as a 


vice president, representative for the rub- 





1¢ 





yroker 


Rubber 


ber trade 
During his lifetime he belonged to Delta 
Tau Delta, University of Virginia and 
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Regency clubs, and India House. He also 
held membership in the Stock Exchange 
and various commodity exchanges and as- 
During World War II, Mr. 


served as a civilian consultant 


sociations. 
Slaughter 
for government agencies. 

Survivors include his mother, the widow, 


i sister, and a half sister. 


CANADA 


Price-Fixing Guilty Plea Made 
by Canadian Firms 


heels of last month's 


Following on the 
lit price 


ng of several rubber 


firms for 
wadian Government has suc- 


xing,! the Cat 
cesstully completed its case against eight 
major rubber companies and the Rubber 
\ssociation of Canada on the same charge 
of conspiring to fix prices over a 15-year 
period. ‘he defendants pleaded guilty to 
the charge and awaited sentence of the 
court. The Crown prosecutor asked the 
maximum penalty of $10,000 each to be 
levied in view of the fact that the com- 
panies had maintained “exact, complete, and 
meticulous control over prices and distribu 
tion, destroying every vestige of compett- 
tion” while enjoying a protective tariff “of 
never less than 22!.%.” 

In defending the action of the companies, 
Joseph Sedgwick, counsel for the Rubber 
Association, described the guilt of the de- 
fendants as purely technical, arguing that 
although aatemeal may have been made, 
it is “not proof in itself that the public has 
been in any way harmed.” 
quality, in ample supply and selling at a 
fair price” had been produced over this 
period trom 1937-1952, he averred. As 
further justification ot the action of his 
clients, the RAC lawyer described the time 
when the agreements were made (1937) as 
one in which “profits were so lean” that 
only seven of the 22 tire manufacturers in 
Canada could survive and he contended 
that the companies which entered into 
agreement were fighting to survive and not 
to become rich. 


i | res Of Goo 


Sec ur Nov., 1953, issue, | +4 
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The rubber companies pleading guilty to 
the charge were Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods ( 
Ltd., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Can 
ada, Ltd., General Tire & — Co;, 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of rp learn 
Ltd., Gutta Percha & Rubber, Ltd., and 
Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

On November 23, the eight companies 
and the Association were fined $10,000 each 


Dow Corning Forms Subsidiary 

The formation of Dow Corning Silicones, 
Ltd., a Canadian subsidiary with an au- 
thorized capitalization of $450,000 and head 
quarters in Toronto, Ont., was announced 
recently by W. R. Collings, vice president 
and general manager of Dow Corning 
Corp., Midland, Micl 

Dow Corning’s Canadian patents on uses 
and compositions of organo-silicon 
pounds are being assigned to the new com- 
pany. Dr. Collings also reported that. the 
sales personnel of the Dow Corning Prod- 
ucts Division of Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., 
who have been developing the Canadian 
market for silicone products since 1945, 
will be transferred to the new company, 
which expects to be ready to take over the 
Canadian sales of Dow Corning. silicone 
products next month. 

Dow Corning Silicones is erecting a 
warehouse and office building on a 4'4-acre 
plot in North York Township, 62 miles 
from the center of Toronto, at Tibbett 
Road and the Toronto By-Pass Highway. 
The Canadian subsidiary, with its expe- 
rienced personnel and new headquarters 
including facilities for customer service, is 
designed, Dr. Collings said, to serve more¢ 
closely the rapidly growing market for 
silicone products in almost every segment 
of Canadian industry. Both industrial and 
consumer products will be handled by the 
new company. 

Industrial products include: silicone flu- 
ids for polishing, dielectric, and damping 
applications; mold release agents; silicone 
oils and greases; electrical insulating res- 
ins and varnishes; textile finishes; bond- 
ing resins; vehicles for heat and weather 
resistant paints; and Silastic, the Dow 
Corning silicone rubber. Consumer prod- 
ucts include Sight Savers and Sight Saver 
Cleaning Stations. 





com- 


Declared 


STOCK OF 


COMPANY STOCK RATI PAYABLE RECORI 

Belden Mfg. ¢ Com $0.40 q Dec. 1 Nov. 17 
Be n Woven Hoe & Rubber Co Pid 3.00 semi-an. Dec. 15 Dec. 1 
Br Rubber Co., Inc Com 0.25 q. Dex 1 Nov. 18 
Br wick-Balke-Coliender Co Com 0.1215 q. Dec. 15 Dec. 1 
td 1.25 q jan. 2 Dec. 2 

( t im Co Cor 0.35 q. Dec. 10 Nov. 27 
0.35 extra Dec. 10 Nov. 27 

Collins & Aikman Cor; Com. 0.40 q. Dec. Nov. 17 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co Com 0.20 q. Dec. 21 De 11 
0.15 extra Dec. 21 D« 11 

Flintkote Co. Com. 0.50 q Dec. 10 Nov. 25 
0.50 yr.-end Jan. $5 N 25 

$4.00 Pid 1.00 q. Dec. i5 De 1 

Co Com 1.00 spec Dec. 15 Nov. 17 

s Cory Con 1.00 q. Dec. 10 Nov. 12 

ibbi r Co Com. 0.50 q Nov. 30 N 20 

re & Rubber ( Com 3% yr.-end Dec. 21 N 16 

Pid 1.25 q Dec. 15 Nov. 16 

Com 0.35 q. Dec. 13 Nov. 25 

4% Pid. ¢ 1.00 q Oct. 31 Oct. 30 

Minnesota Mining & Mtg. Co Com 0.25 q. Dec. 12 Nov. 21 
Pid. 1.00 q. Dec. 12 Nov. 21 

> Fibres, Inc Com 0.50 q. Dec. 1 N 10 

Com 5 stock Dec. 1 Ni 16 

Com 0.65 q. Dec. 10 N 19 

0.40 extra Jan. 7 Dec. 17 

Sheller Mfg. Corp Com 0.30 q. Dec. 11 Nov, 16 
United Elastic Corp Con 0.60 q. Dec. 10 N 18 
United States Rubber Co Cc 0.50 yr.-end Dec. 12 N 20 
8! fd 2.00 yr.-end Dec. 12 N 20 
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...a process aid 


Circosol-2XH has extremely wide application because of its relatively low 
staining properties, and because it assures the most favorable physical 
characteristics in the finished vulcanizates. 


...an elasticator 


Circosol-2XH greatly improves the rebound properties of GR-S vulcanizates. 


...a polymer extender 


Circosol-2XH assures uniformity, with a minimum of downgrading. 





Because of its versatility, Circosol-2X H is ideal for use in such 
diversified products as light colored footwear, hospital sheet- 
ing, white seals and gaskets, white sidewall tires, sponge 
rubbers and toys. 


Let us tell you the complete story of Circosol-2XH. Write 
for technical bulletin or have our representative call. 
SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadelphia 3, Pa., Dept. RW- 12. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY ™SUNOCD> 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. ¢ SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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for fast continuous curing... 


time-lags eliminated... 





for the continuous 

production of belting, 

flooring, matting and similar 

fiat products in rubber and plastics 


the ROTOCURE machine 


@ Increases production 

@ Continous operation without opening, 
cooling, re-heating and closing 

©@ Over or undercuring of over-lap 
areas eliminated 


@ Easy changing of main vulcanising 
drum 


MACHINERY 





FOR THE RUBBER 
AND PLASTICS INDUSTRIES 


FRANCIS SHAW & CO. LTD. 
Established 1879 


MANCHESTER 11, ENGLAND 
Phone: East 1415/8 Grams: Calender, Manchester 


London Office: 34 Victoria Street, London SWI 
Phone: Abbey 1800 Grams: Vibrate Phone London 


Enquiries to Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd. 
Grahems Lone Burlington, Ontario CANADA 
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New Machinery 


Block Oven for Aging Tests 


N INSULATED 

solid aluminum block 
oven, designated the Shel- 
ton-Goodrich block heat- 
ing bath, is being offered 
by Scott Testers, Inc., 
Providence, R. I., for use 
in performing aging tests 
on rubber, silicones, and 
other elastomeric mate- 
rials. Two types are avail- 
able: the first, designed 
for test-tube aging in ac- 
cordance with procedures 
similar to ASTM Method 
D-865-52T, contains 28 
holes for accommodating 
38- by  300-millimeter 
glass tubes: the second 
for oxygen-pressure aging 
(ASTM D-572-52) and 
for air pressure aging 
(ASTM D-454-52), con- 
tains a lesser number of 
holes for stainless-steel pressure cylinders. 

The cavities in the former unit are arranged in two concentric 
circles; while in the latter case the cavities form only one circle. 
Individual sample containers may be removed without disturbing 
samples in the other isolated compartments. The block which 
contains the cavities and the surrounding insulating material is 
encased in aluminum sheet. Built-in electrical heating elements 
and temperature control permit temperatures from 100-450° F. 
to be attained with variations within ASTM limits. Temperature 
recorders tor these blocks can be supplied at additional cost. 





Model LG Block Heating Bath 
for Test Tube Aging 


Floor Tile Printer 


MODIFIED version of the Markocoder “3M” imprinting 
machine, product of Adolph Gottscho, Inc., Hillside, N. J., 
is being used for printing trade marks and identification copy on 
floor tiles and similar flat, rigid, and relatively thick objects. The 
material to be printed is stacked in the machine’s magazine, au- 
tomatically fed one piece at a time to the printing section, and 
discharged to a tote box or conveyor. 
Copy changes on the unit are made quickly and easily by use 
of interchangeable die wheels. Printing quality obtainable is re- 
ported to be sharp, clean, and uniform with fast drying inks of 
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One of the interesting members of Columbia-Southern’s® family of non- 
black reinforcing pigments is Silene L. This pigment has provided the 
answer to compounding troubles for several operators. It may do the same 
for you. Even if you use regular Silene® EF at present, Silene L may suit 
your individual requirements more precisely. 

Silene L is chemically the same as Silene EF, but the “L” grade is controlled 
to produce a uniform material of lower free moisture content. Special moisture- 
proof packaging prevents rapid regain in storage. Silene L was originally 
developed specifically for the vinyl film market but some rubber producers 
now find it preferable in their regular operations. 

Silene L is not claimed to be a simple cure-all. It has performed better in 
some stocks than in others; results have likewise varied with the types and 
ages of equipment used by compounders. 

If you have a problem and are interested in evaluating the possibilities of 
Silene L, we shall be happy to provide you with experimental samples. Write 
today to our Pittsburgh office. 


Typical physical and chemical properties. Free moisture controlled to less than 4%. 


Bile Cities coc ove Vancecctccusetacedecanssunasgrausaaes ducesaneaaees 12 Ibs./cu. ft. 
Sree GING acecccceescanscecesundcceechecaeccusceeadentseaghsteseueaneeas 2.1 
Page: PORN GE Fs oa cis cK ee ec aee Rae weaenea tetaureciesewautemaumend 0.030 micron 
OER CCC EE TEP CCCP COT EERE CECE CCC ECE CLE White 
REROENUG WOU «6.5 ccne dae ccece vintuidenceqeeaeUcauwaebuwandhedcacusegaueeeeus 1.47 
Cie Alaereiiios Cie a MORONS <6 onc rec erccctneswhec sees cceruss 120 gms. oil/100 gms. 
SUNIGOPANERs cic ek we Raceeroe kctacddwenneeusvadeededencaswedduena 80 sq. meters/gm. 
SEV ii Doe WGIER NMONEIOs 5 sc adncnenncoacwdeed seas ceded coauedeaeeungemerasne 10.0 
Rees NOE Osco ho iririnGa teases Ceedidnedesunane ke duwauewoaclewaaTe 4% or less 
Loss OW IGHINONs 2 oc cviccccccc ete tewcecesnsersecseecsccceceeteceoeceeedceeeecs 15% 
SO i osaicistc ono atu deasie paw vie ex dt ee sd dakeelean cannes on suuacusadeakeeeeeas 64% 
CGN, can ueelicasdccsauveness noeupeacsticedchawanattpedeteien eateeuataeeaas 18% 
CEOs ccidiaceccncenchsdeseaecadnpaseaamadveceeueasaceenureenseqreteasadads 0.15% 
PGES oo i Ci ARE HSC RAMS DERG OKRERA SRE RG SME R See NACECRM Gg CaN e CC ee eaNeeS 0.6% 
pit > PERE rE POMOC CT ee CCEA PECIRTE TERT CEE CLE E CS TT CES 0.1% 
DUG orev ons Ke mwcnuccew der eeeescedseeedenassancuees Gedeatuvesunedeacoueds 1.5% 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
ONE GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 





DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI « CLEVELAND 
DALLAS * HOUSTON * MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH ¢ ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO 
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... the preferred Dial Indicators 


One of America’s largest and most famous mass- 
producers recently chose Ames as preferred 
source of supply for indicator gauges. They 
did because the tour sizes of Ames Hundred 
Series” indicators fit every measuring re- 
quirement; they are accurate, sen 
low in friction, yet are rugged and te 
— give more on-the-job ume. All Ames 
products embody latest design and 
highest-quality materials; they are 
manufactured by methods and 
machines that are exclusive with 


B.C. Ames Co. 























Ames 


1] Amplifying 
m ial Comparator 
Ames oe I omparat 


Dial No. 26 


Micrometer 
No. 517 


r your free copy 


ige 
No. 58 





Representatives im 





; 59 Ames Street 
principal cities B. i. AMES CO. Waltham ge 


Mfgr. of Micrometer Dial Gauges e Aicrometer Dial Indicators 


Johnson Type J 

Rotary Pressure 
Joint more than 
ever pays its way... 


For putting steam in, taking condensate out, Johnson 
Joints have written am unequalled service record —have 
been adopted almost unanimously by machinery manu- 
facturers. Now better than ever, the new Johnson Type 
J Joint weighs less, is smaller, costs less, has new style 
carbon-graphite seal rings giving an average of 25% 
greater wear. As before, it’s packless, self-lubricating, 
self-adjusting to varying pressures, easy to service or re- 
pair right in the field. The new Type J Joint has simplified 
head design to permit condensate outlet connection- in 
any direction. The inlet is now on the side of the body, 
which makes easier both the piping hook-up and the 
proper centering of the Joint. There’s provision for spe- 
cial assembly plate to make easy removal of modern 
mechanical syphon pipe. Get the facts. 


WRITE FOR NEW BULLETIN 



































Gottscho Markocoder “3M” 


almost any color. The Markocoder “3M” can accommodate ob- 
jects ranging in area from two by two inches to nine by nine 
inches and in thickness from 14,-!4-inch at speeds up to 60 pieces 
a minute. 


Hevi-Duty Hydraulic 
Press 
NEW hydraulic press, 


designed for precision 
molding of rubber products 
at high rates, has been an- 
nounced by Stanley HI. 
Holmes Co., Chicago, [1]. 
The press platens, which 
can be heated by electricity 
or by steam and which 
measure 24 inches square, 
can be equipped to furnisl 
working pressures up to 
315 tons at 2,000 psi. or 450 
tons at 3,000 psi. The ram 
diameter of the machine ts 
20 inches, and the distance 
of stroke travel is 12, 18, 
24, or 30 inches. 

The press features a se- 
ries of thermogrooves in 
the top and the bottom 
crosspieces, the functions 
of which are to eliminate 
the need of insulating ma- 
terial and to maintain di- 
rect metal-to-metal contact 
with the platen. Other fea- 
tures include: — chrome- 
plated rams for smooth 
movement; prestressed tie 
rods for positive rigidity of assembly; and overall heavy-duty 
construction. 














Holmes Hydraulic Press 


Telescopic Masts for Hand-Trucks 


HE availability of quick-acting telescopic masts for use in 

connecting hand trucks to overhead chain conveyor systems 
has been announced by Market Forge Co., Everett, Mass. When 
secured to a truck, the mast can be raised with one hand (in 
which position it automatically locks) and engaged with a special 
coupling attached to the chain conveyor. The truck then follows 
the path taken by the overhead chain. A hinged dog on_ the 
coupler prevents the truck from coasting after the chain has 
stopped moving. The mast can be easily released from the coupling 
when required, and, in the down position, will not interfere with 
entrance of the truck into freight carriers. 

The new product is recommended for use with the company s 
load-carrier truck which measures 30 by 48 inches (overall) and 
is mounted on eight-inch diameter rubber caster wheels. Appli- 
cation of the system to freight handling warehouses was sug- 


gested. 
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Model DF 
TRIMMER 


WILTRIM 





Wills thirty-seven years experience brings you this 
outstanding successor to the famous earlier Models 


D, DE, and DM trimmers. 
MACHINES ARE AVAILABLE FOR TRIAL 





FERRY MACHINE COMPANY 


KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 








Eagle-Picher pigments 
serve the rubber industry 
across the board 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a comprehensive line of 
both lead and zinc pigments for the rubber industry. 
The quality and uniformity of our pigments, exact 
quality control methods of manufacturing, more than 
a century of experience... are the factors that make 
Eagle-Picher serve you better. 


Zine Oxides + Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge + Sublimed Litharge 

Red Lead (95%, 97%, 98%) 

Sublimed Blue Lead 





On the Pacific Coast: 
Associated Lead & Zinc Co. 

| 2700 16th Avenue, S. W. 

Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Washington 


We THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 
: Since 1843 


GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 
PICHER 


* * 
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New Goods 








Goodrich’s Riffle Grip Conveyor Belt 





Ridged Surface Conveyor Belt 


RUBBER conveyor belt made with a molded rubber ridg: 

surface that sheds the water of the wet material it transports 
up an incline has been announced by The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
\kron, O. Called the Riffle Grip, the belt can reportedly be 
adjusted to retain water with equal ease by changing the in 
clination angle of the conveyor and of the belt idlers. 

The surface ridges stand '-inch high in a series of continuous 
chevron patterns spaced several inches apart. The conveyed mate- 
rial rests in the center of the belt and proceeds upward as the 
water flows off the belt edges. The product is reported to have 
heen used successfully in gold dredging operations, in sand and 
eravel plants, and in dewatering finely ground taconite. 


Garden Sprinkler Hose 


A HOSE-TYPE sprin- 
kler containing four 
distinct channels, three 
of which are perforated 
for spraying, has been 
developed by United 
States Rubber Co., Rocke- 
teller Center, New York 
20, N. Y., for sprinkling 
large areas or for soaking 
small areas. Three chan- 
nels are located around 
approximately three- 
quarters of, with sides 
common to, the fourth 
tube, which lies adjacent 
to the ground for sprin- 
kling. Water is forced along the entire length of the hose through 
this bottom channel and is reversed in direction (by means of a 
brass cap) to flow through the perforated tubes for emission 
Known as the U. S. Rovalite sprinkler hose, the unit 1s 
equipped with couplings at both ends to permit the addition of 
extra hose lengths. This hose is made in lengths of 25, 50, and 
75 feet and, according to the manufacturer, has the advantage 
of providing uniform water pressure throughout the entire length 





U. S. Royalite Sprinkler Hose 


Rayon Carcass Conveyor Belt 


HE New York Belting & Packing Co., Passaic, N. J., has 

developed a rayon carcass conveyor belt reported to have 
equal load-carrying capacity, less weight, and a lower stretch 
factor than the higher priced cotton-duck belts. The new product, 
called Nyb-Ray, is also claimed to have good troughability, flex 
life, tear resistance, and fastener-holding ability. 
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And chances are you'll see how this un- 
usual nitrile type rubber can pay off for 
you —in product performance and dura- 
bility. 

Paracril® has demonstrated its advan- 
tages in a wide variety of rubber products, 
including high-pressure grease hose — fuel 
and oil conducting hose — printing rolls 
and blankets—cements—Signal Corps field 
carrier cable—pressure flex hose for service 
at minus 65° F.—coffee maker seal rings — 
oil field pump valve inserts—aircraft boots 


and seals—““O” rings—cord shoe soles—and 
in hundreds of similar applications. 
Wherever you need outstanding oil, 
fuel, and chemical resistance, low-temper- 
ature flexibility, toughness and abrasion 
resistance, resilience, heat resistance, or any 
combination of these properties, you'll find 
Paracril just what your product ordered. 
Available in three general grades of oil 
resistance—moderate, good, and excellent 
—easy-processing Paracril can be extruded, 


calendered, or molded by standard rubber 





mavsat ca ay — 
oO Division of United States Rubber Company 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 


IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION, Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 


Rubber Chemicals + Aromatics « Synthetic Rubber « Plastics + Agricultural Chemicals 
Reclaimed Rubber « Latices 
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techniques. It may be blended with other 


rubbers or with plastic resins to impart 
special properties —can be used to advan- 
tage wherever a rubber-like material is 
needed. 

If you’re not fully aware of the many 
advantages Paracril offers you, you'll want 
to obtain samples for evaluation immedi- 


ately. Send the coupon below. 


Naugatuck Chemical, 1312 Elm Street, 
Naugotuck, Conn. 


Please send [] samples, (| free booklet, 
Paracril Characteristics and Compounding, 
to: 

Nome — 
Title = 
Company ome 
Address -_ 


City = Fee inning: 5 

















O YOU 


HAVE A REQUIREMENT 
FOR LOW TEMPERATURE 
FLEXIBILITY IN ACRYLO- 
NITRILE OR CHLORO- 
PRENE TYPES OF SYN- 
THETIC RUBBERS? 


if 605— 


We Recommend Our... 


) OHOPEX R9Y 
BUTYL OLEATE 


and 


KP-140 (TBEP) 
PLASTICIZERS 


Write for Complete Information 


TODAY! 























































OHIO-APEX DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
NITRO, WEST VIRGINIA 































side tab bic 


A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 


INDUSTRIAL TEXTILES 


FOR THE 


RUBBER INDUSTRY 


SUCH AS: : Sat 
TIRE FABRICS - HOSE AND BELT DUCKS + YARNS 
CHAFERS + THREADS - SHEETINGS - LAMINATING FABRICS 
DIVERSIFIED COTTON FABRICS. Whatever your needs our 
Industrial Textile Specialists will be glad to discuss them with 


you. We solicit your inquiries. 


wit 5% thes 


TTT ICL aes 


Thomaston, Georgia * New York Office: 40 Worth St. 
Akron, Ohio Office: 308 Akron Savings & Laan Bldg. 
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Polyethylene Drum Liners 


Fi! NIBLE, non-shattering 
drum inserts designed to 
fit standard fiber, plywood, 
and steel overpacks are being 
molded of polyethylene, prod- 
uct of Bakelite Co., division 
ot Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., New York, N. Y., by 
Delaware Barrel & Drum 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Intended for use in shipping 
industrial acids and bulk 
chemicals, — the containers 
with steel overpack are said 
to be assigned about half the 
usual freight tariff assessed 
regular = 13!5-gallon — glas: 
by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, This 
reduced freight cost plus a 
reported 40% reduction in 
the cost of the unit makes up 
the economical advantages to 
be gained from use of. the 
liners. 

Produced in capacities ot 
ve, 15, 30, and 55° gallons, 
the last-mentioned s1Z¢ 
weighing about one-tifth as 
much as the conventional 
carboy, the drum inserts are 
molded in one piece with a Mg-inch thick sidewall and a slightly 
thicker top and bottom. Construction features include two poly- 
ethylene flanges equipped with bottle cap threads on the outer 
surface to accommodate two-inch and 34-inch drum plugs. 

\ cube-shaped five-gallon unit, molded with a two-inch filling 
and draining opening, is also manufactured for use in a standard 
corrugated carton. 

Greater safety in shipping, loading, and storing chemicals is 
expected from use of the new inserts. The containers are re- 
ported to be authorized for use with a. steel overpack by the 
Bureau of Explosives 


carb \ s 





Polyethylene Insert Being Assembled 
into Steel Overpacking 


Transparent Plastic Tubing 
A! Ik-P LIEN, a type of plastic tubing which is reportedly sturdy, 


exible, and transparent, has been announced by American 
Hard Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., for use in piping applica- 
thons, including connections for glass, metal, and rubber parts. 
Resistance to most inorganic acids and alkalies and to many or- 
ganic Chemicals is claimed for the product, which is available in 
standard sizes with inside diameters ranging from 0.120-1 inch. 
Other characteristics given to describe Ace-Flex include light 
ele i abrasiot resistant, long lite expectancy, and capable ol 


easy cleaning and of steam. sterilization. 


Flexible Hose for Freon 
A LE \I PROOK, tlexible hose, called the Qua-Seal Freon 


Hlose, has been developed by Quaker Rubber Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for use with freon refrigerant gas. Constructed with 
two layers of braided textile and a special synthetic tube which 
is reported to prevent permeation of the volatile gas, the product 
is claimed to be capable of withstanding the wide temperature 


range tound on both sides of a refrigerator compressor. Spect!!- 


cations include: diffusion rate through hose, 5% less than that 
experienced with other hose types: maximum working pressure, 
400 psi.: and sizes '4-, 3¢-, '4-, 34-, and one-inch outside diameter. 
Use of the new product tor transporting other highly volatile 
solvents and chemicals is also recommended. 





Cutaway Section of Qua-Seal Freon Hose 
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Witco Chemical Com pany 
Continental Carbon Company 
260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Now ... Up-To-The-Minute 


: NTERNATIONAL Tecuwcat Assistance 


e@ To tire and other rubber manufacturers abroad, 
who desire to learn the latest American “Know- 
How” . . . cut manufacturing costs—we offer 
comprehensive Technical Assistance at low cost. 

e@ Dayton Rubber’s I.T.A. plan has been in existence 
for 20 years. Rubber experts and teachers that give 
unexcelled technical assistance at a surprisingly 
nominal cost... all backed by 48 years of recog- 
nized leadership in the rubber industry .. . with 
4 U. S. plants. 


e@ We train your personnel in these modern plants... 
help you establish the latest formulae for processing 
natural and all new types of synthetic rubbers and 
textiles . . . latest “Know-How” in Tubeless Tires, 
Butyl Tubes, Rayon and Nylon Cords, Carbon 
Blacks. We also design factories and supervise ma- 
chinery installations if desired. 


Write: International Technical Assistance Division 
1D) aw) t ea 
[=}} 
mwlgber 


Dayton 1, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: Thorobred 


SINCE 1905, MANUFACTURERS OF TIRES AND TUBES 










IMPORTERS & COMPOUNDERS 
=~ natural and synthetic 


‘". RUBBER LATEX 


VULTEX @ 

BUNA N 

PLASTISOLS 

RESIN EMULSIONS 
— LATEX COMPOUNDS 








¥! a die ™ 


"GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CORP. & 


666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CO. (OF GEORGIA) 
1206 Lamar St., Dalton, Georgia 

GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICALS (CANADA) LTD. 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 

Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 
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FAR EAST 


MALAYA 


A New Thought — Restriction 


Che outcome of the international rubber talks in London has 
heen generally declared disappointing, and the three proposals 
of the Rubber Study Group—stockpiling, increased synthetic rub- 
ber prices, and accelerated replanting—have come in for much 
criticism. 

The Straits Times, exasperated at the futility of the talks, in 
the opening sentence and concluding paragraph of an editorial 
of November 2, expresses its opinion of the entire situation. It 
begins with the statement: “Out of the labors of the Rubber 
Study Group are born three mice,” and winds up: 

“New thought is required, for the chances of substantial quanti- 
ties of rubber going into fresh governmental or commercial 
stockpiles are slender, the possibility of America increasing the 
price of synthetic is poor, and the promise of American manu- 
facturers to buy what is surplus is hollow. The Study Group 
conference has proved to be a sad if salutary disappointment.” 

Its own stand is that the Group’s so-called three-point plan is 
1 plan at all; that it is time the rubber industry’s problems 
lh a public issue, and that the government must find a 
policy or be given one. The Straits Times suggests joint restric- 
tion by Malaya and Indonesia. 

“Orderly and controlled restriction,” it says, “which in both 
countries could be associated with development plans for the 
increased production of rice, would be infinitely preferable to 
the decline in production which comes from the abandonment 

smallholdings and the closure, after unavailable struggle, of 

e less efficient estates.” 
In England, the effect of the failure of the London rubber con- 
ference on at least one paper—Evening Standard—was, as a 
Malayan report indicates, an urge to strike out at the United 
States. It called on the British Government to take action against 
he United States “attack” on the Malayan rubber industry. The 
main cause for the state of that industry, it says, is unfair com- 
petition from the American synthetic industry. 

“Wherever there is a demand for real rubber,” it asserts, “it 
is stemmed and diverted by subsidized synthetic from the United 
States. 

“This has created a surplus of natural rubber. The United 
She prevents or limits its 


‘ 
t] 
t 


States refuses herself to stockpile it 
export to Russia and China.” 


Vice President Nixon in Malaya 


The vice president of the United States, Richard M. Nixon, 
on his recent four-day visit to Malaya, had the opportunity of 
learning something about the situation in the rubber and the 
tin industries. The Rubber Producers’ Council handed him a 
memorandum in which every aspect of the rubber industry was 
covered, and it was intimated that methods and means of alleviat- 
ing the present critical condition rested with the United States, 
and that positive and immediate action was necessary. 

Before leaving the country Mr. Nixon stated his personal 
belief that not a good price at the moment, but long-term stability 
of prices in the tin and rubber industries was essential. He under- 
stood, he said, that the problem of prices affected not only eco- 
nomic conditions, but also the fight against Communism in 
Malaya. General Templer had emphasized that about $500,000,000 
(Straits) was now being spent annually on this fight, and that 
much of the money came directly or indirectly from the two 
industries. All this would be brought to the attention of the 
\merican authorities, Nixon promised. 

Rubber circles here were not impressed by his statements— 
some felt that much of it was “hooey”; others greeted them with 
the indifferent attitude of those who had been through it all 
before, and few seemed hopeful that they would lead to con- 
structive action. 

The representative of one agency house put some unpalatable 
ideas before Malayan producers. He considered that however 
much the United States might want to sell the synthetic plants, 
it was doubtful whether American businessmen would buy them 
unless they ——— to manufacture synthetic below present 
rates. He felt that Malaya had to face low prices and the elimina- 
tion of the inefficient; outright competition with synthetic was 
essential, and bolstering prices to mask synthetic production 
would be unfortunate. 
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A PROVEN SUCCESS 
IN OVER 40 COUNTRIES 


on all six continents! 
THE WORLD FAMOUS 


“FOAMTREAD” «= 


process for manufacturing vulcanized 
rubber-soled footwear 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ARRANGEMENTS 
available in a limited number 
of additional countries 


Our thoroughly experienced staff is prepared to train and advise 
your personnel on every aspect of manufacturing and commerce 

either in our American manufacturing plants, or abroad. 
Under our technical assistance arrangements, you are kept in- 
formed of all the latest developments in engineering, rubber 
chemistry, styling, accounting and cost control, sales and adver- 
tising, personnel relations and other related aspects of business. 
We also design factories and supervise machinery purchase and 
installation if desired. 

* 


PROTECTIVE RUBBER FOOTWEAR AND CLOTHING 


Thru our affiliation with Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., 

Kitchener, Ontario, Canada, we can furnish “know-how” 

regarding the manufacture of all types of protective rub- 

ber footwear and clothing. 

Inquiries welcome. Correspondence in any language. 
Specialists in Technical 


RO-SEARCH, Inc. Assistance Since 1932 


Waynesville, North Carolina, U.S.A. Cable Address: ROKAKO 








The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 


* 
EXPERIENCE 
vver twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 


of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 
acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 

——96 

Write to the country's leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. | 


CLAREMONT N. H. 
The Country’s Leading Makers 
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Low Rubber Prices Hitting Growers 


rubber prices dwindled to the lowest levels 
on October 29 the price of No. 1 R.S.S. 
touched 537, cents (Straits currency) per pound. 


Octobe r, 
Korean War; 


During 
since the 
sagged, the effect became daily more marked, 

widespread. Offhand one would be inclined 
Korea, rubber was selling at much lower figures, 
and yet Malaya got along. Unfortunately, in Maylaya as elsewhere, 
operating costs have become much higher. Even with the price 
at 63 cents a pound, as it was early in October, some of th 
best-run estates were barely covering costs; with most estates 
a few cents per pound more or less made the difference between 
profit and loss; while many others were already working at a 
loss. As one rubber expert put it at the time, estates were better 
ago when rubber sold at 35 Straits cents a pound! 
pinch too; in the beginning of October 
it was estimated that they took home less than $40 (Straits) 
a month. Most of the smallholdings are only about four acres, 
and the poor-quality trees with which they are planted do not 


As prices 
pessimism more 
say that before 


off six years 
Smallholders feel the 


vield more than &50 pounds a year, it has been calculated. With 
No. 1 R.S.S. at 63 cents, smallholders received only 48 cents a 
pound for their rubber; dealers retain 11% cents to cover over- 


head, transport, and commission. 

Phe government listed thousands of rubber holdings of all sizes 
liable to be auctioned off to recover the arrears in 
rent their owners have not been able to pay. In one state alone, 
2,000 lots were so listed; the arrears in this case are running 
from $1 to $20,000. The three largest estates had acreages of 
3,500, 2.700, and 1,700, respectively; many of the lots were over 

but the majority were 25 acres; the smallest was less 
than one acre 

Meanwhile a development that is a result of prevailing condi- 
tions in the rubber industry and which many would be inclined 
to welcome is the tendency noted in at least one state for rubber 
growers to turn to other crops. In Selangor smallholders are 
making use of a clause in the rubber-replanting scheme which 
permits recipients of government grants in aid of replanting to 
grow other crops—coconuts, coffee, padi, pineapples, or orchards 

instead of replanting rubber. Many are said to have started 
growing coffee, which in the past proved very profitable. 

\ certain amount of changing over seems also to have been 
started by some estates, which prefer oil-palm as an alternative 


which were 


3(K) acres, 


to rubber 


Wages and Labor 


“As a gesture of good will toward workers during a period 
when they are adjusting themselves to changed circumstances 
in industry,” the Council of the M.P.I.E.A. decided not to call 

e Pan -Malayan Rubber Workers’ Union to discuss wage 
cuts from November 1, 1953, as they were entitled to do since 
the price of rubber had fallen to less than 60 cents a pound 
Instead the prevailing wage rates are to be continued to the end 


of the vear so that estate rubber workers in Malaya will not 
have to take an immediate reduction in pay. 
t noted that so far there have been no discharges 


labor on estates because of the low prices for rubber, but many 
estates have increased the size of the tasks in order to get more 

ibber 1 nd hence more income ae toner increasing overhead 
though tappers do get more pay for the extra work Furth 
economies are in several cases achieved the doubtful met! He 
of cutting out replanting programs. 


Imports and Exports 


exports of rubber from Malaya during the first nine months 
of 1953 totaled 626,027 tons, 52,638 tons less than in the cor 
responding period of 1952. Dealers’ stocks at the end of Sep 


» to 45,206 tons, the highest monthly figure of the year 
shipments from Indonesia to Malaya have fallen steeply 
Whereas in the first nine months of 195] 
211,623 tons in the 1953 
Singapore, is the 


tember came 

Rubber 
in the last two years. 
they totaled 427,110 tons, they were only 
months. The decrease in business, chiefly for 
result. partly of the desire of Indonesia for direct trade with 
consuming countries and more recently also of the Republic's 
efforts to keep domestic remilling establishments fully occupied 
Lately a new agency of the Indonesian Government was set up 
in Palembang to buy up slabs from smallholders and to resell 
to remilling factories, and in order to insure an adequate supply 
the export of rubber for remilling to Singapore has been banned 
It is reported that two more remilling works are to be erected, 
and that not until the offer of slabs exceeds the capacity of the 
local factories to handle them will it be permitted to export 
them to Singapore 
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Answer: 40 years 


The average life expectancy of an automobile tire has 
increased more than 10 times in the past 40 years. 
In 1909-10, the mileage obtained from tires was about 
3,000 miles, contrasted with life today of 30,000 
miles and more. Figures now reaching 35,000 are not 
uncommon, and may even range as high as 50,000 
miles, depending on the driver and the condition 
of the car. 


Many Monsanto products have contributed to the 
progress of the rubber industry. 


Two important products, RZ-50 and RZ-50-B, ultra 
accelerators, have gained wide usage. Both materials 
give good cures, even at room temperatures. RZ-50-B 
is an emulsifiable form for use with latex. RZ-50, 
which contains the same active ingredient, is used 
in cements or dry rubber compounds cured at low 
temperatures. For information, or a copy of catalog 
on rubber chemicals, write MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Rubber Chemical Sales, 920 Brown 
Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY—Number 6 


Flectol* H 
Santoflex* B 
Santoflex BX 
Santoflex 35 
Santoflex AW 
Santowhite* Crystals 
Santowhite MK 
Santowhite L 


A-32 
A-100 


Santocure* 

El-Sixty* 

Mertax (Purified Thiotax) 

Thiotax (2-Mercapto 
benzothiazole 

Thiofide* (2,2' dithio-bis 
benzothiazole 


Diphenylguanidine (D.P.G. 
Guantal* 


R-2 Crystals 

RZ-50 

RZ-50-B 

Pip-Pip 

Thiurad* (Tetramethyl- 
thiuram disulfide) 

Ethyl Thiurad (Tetraethyl- 
thiuram disulfide 

Mono Thiurad (Tetramethyl- 
thiuram monosulfide 

Methasan* (Zinc salt of 
dimethyl] dithiocarbamic 
acid 

Ethasan* (Zinc salt of diethyl 
dithiocarbamic acid 

Butasan* (Zinc salt of dibutyl 
dithiocarpamic acid 


Thiocarbanilide (‘‘A-1’’) 
Santovar*-A 
Santovar-O 

Sulfasan R 

Insoluble Sulfur ‘‘60” 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Scorched rubber is worthless. The heat required 
or generated in working rubber demands routine 
temperature checking at many points. The use of 
Cambridge Pyrcmeters will go a long way in pre- 
venting product damage. 


The Roll Model is for checking temperature of still or 
moving rolls, the Needle Model for within-the-mass tem- 
perature and the Mold Model for determining surface 
temperature of mold cavities. These are accurate, rug- 
ged shop instruments that workers really do use. Send 
for bulletin 194-SA. 


CAMBRIDGE 
Roll + Needle + Mold 
PYROMETERS 





Roll Model 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
3709 Grand Central Terminal, New York a7, YY. 





for use with natural and synthetic 


Rubber 


for all compounding purposes 
Genmag Technical — 
with neoprene, for scorch resistance. 


Extra Light Calcined Magnesia — 

for excellent scorch resistance and high tensile, fast cures. 
Light Cakined Magnesia No. 10]— 

low in price; high in effectiveness. 


Heavy Cakined Magnesia— 
low manganese types in a variety of finenesses. 


@ 


Magnesia Carbonate— 


. MA 
light, fine and pure. NUFACTURERS 


IMPORTERS 


General \ Magnesite & 
\, Magnesia Company 
Pr SPECIAUSTS IN MAGNESIA 


100 Gravers Road Plymouth Meeting, Pa. 
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Preparations to Combat Leaf Blight 


A long-range project aiming at the er adication ot South Ame 
ican leat blight is editorially discussed in the September Planter’ 
Bulletin of the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya. It is dis- 


closed that three years ago it was decided that since Dothidella | 


ulei, the fungus causing this disease, is disseminated by wind, 
the only plan offering any prospect of successtully combating it, 
in the unfortunate event that it somehow migrated to Malaya, 
would be speedy dei foliation of a large area around a discovered 
infection, after which the trees would be kept bare while the 
infected area itself was cleaned up with fungicides or fire. Tests 
with a number of defoliants showed the most effective was a 
hormone-type weed-killer—normal butyl 2,4,5-trichlorophenoxy- 
acetate—dissolved in diesel oil, and other tests indicated that it 
was best applied by spraying from a plane. Last year the first 
trial applications were made over old rubber and resulted in 
ilmost complete defoliation from only one gallon per acre of oil 
containing as little as 2% of the hormone. It is figured that one 
plane could treat 200 acres in a single flight and in an actual 
spraying time of 10 minutes. 

Investigations are continuing in order to find the best dosage 
for repeated applications and over various terrains, undulating 
as well as flat. 


Rubber Industry Notes 


Following the successful laying of a stretch of rubber-asphalt 
road surface in Penang, the local municipality decided that hence- 
forth rubber powder would be used in all road resurfacing and 
reconstruction works in that town. 

\ conveyor belt, 3,000 feet long, 36 inches wide, 34-inch thick, 
and said to weigh more than 20 tons, was recently supplied to 
a local mine by the Phoenix Rubber Works, H< umburg, Germany, 
This belt is the first exported by the company to Malaya since 
the war; another, smaller Phoenix belt is also scheduled to arrive 
in Singapore shortly. 





CEYLON 


Proposed Revisions to Rubber Laws 


Complete revision of the law dealing with the local rubber 
industry has been urged by the Ceylon Rubber Controller, who 
proposes a Rubber Control Act to replace all the existing rubber 
legislation. The act, according to his outline, would provide for 
(1) the maintenance of up-to-date registers of rubber lands; (2) 
the collection by the Controller of monthly production statistics 
from estates; (3) the issuance of permits for the replanting of 
rubber lands, planting of new land in rubber, and the establish- 
ment of rubber nurseries; (4) the issuance of export licenses 
for shippers, and (5) the licensing of all rubber dealers and the 
checking of their transactions. 

In connection with Provision 3, we note that an average of 
1,500 acres of new rubber are being planted annually in Ceylon, 
despite the recommendation the World Bank mission made in its 
report on the economic, agricultural, and social development of 
Ceylon that the area under rubber should not be increased, but 
rather decreased. 

In connection with Provision 5, it may be noted that the 
number of rubber de: alers in Ceylon has grown until there are 
now said to be about 2,500; everyone seems to be eager to enter 
the business; in rubber areas even little tea-shopkeepers have 
become dealers. To reduce their number, the Controller suggests 
canceling licenses of those dealers whose transactions fall below 
a specified minimum, also a registration fee for licenses to limit 
registrations to those really in a position to be good rubber dealers. 


More Rubber for Red Satellites 


Ceylon and China have come to an agreement on the terms of 
the rubber-rice contract for 1954, the second year under the five- 
year pact signed in December, 1952. It is understood China will 
pay Ceylon 2s. 4d. per pound for sheet rubber, or about 4d. below 
the 1953 price. 

The Chinese take only smoked sheets, and crepe rubber has 
thus not been sharing in the high prices obtained under the 
rubber-rice deal. On the contrary crepe, formerly more lucrative 
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tha: sheet, is now in the throes of a slump, with prices im mary 
cases down to a level where they barely cover costs of produc- 
tion. Many estates producing crepe are said to have switched 
over to sheet, and if prices for crepe fall any lower, many more 
may follow suit or close down. Even if prices are maintained, 
the position of estates making crepe is likely to remain precarious 
ifi—as is foreseen—the rising cost of living, which has been given 
an added boost by the recent sharp reduction in government sub 
sidies on food, results in demands for higher wages, unless the 
government grants the request of crepe producers for a cut in 
the present duty of 159%, or an increase in official prices. 

On the other hand, the seemingly widespread changeover to 
sheet is already said to be causing concern over the possibility 
that Ceylon may find itself with a rubber surplus at the end of 
the vear. 

But again a Communist country is preparing to act the role 
of rescuer of Ceylon crepe and sheet rubber both. Reports from 
Colombo state that Czechoslovakia has been showing marked in- 
terest in purchases of crepe rubber. In September a Czech dele- 
gation arrived in Ceylon offering to buy crepe rubber at higher 
than world market prices, and also other types of rubber, besides 
coconuts, coconut oil, and bristles. The Czechs also want facilities 
for Czech businessmen to visit Ceylon to contact local business- 
men. At last reports negotiations were understood to have been 
started and to be progressing favorably. 

It seems that Soviet Russia would also like to deal direct with 
Ceylon for rubber, but she has very little to offer in exchange. 
Meanwhile she appears to be getting some of the Ceylon rubber 
sold to Communist China; a supposition which a Tokyo press 
announcement would contirm. According to this source, Russia 
and Communist China on August 30, 1933, signed a 10-year trade 
agreement under which the latter will supply foodstuffs and 
agricultural and mineral products and will also sell up to 45% 
ot the rubber bought from Celyon under the rubber-rice pact 
to Russia. In exchange that country would lend China £125,000,000 
to buy Russian heavy machinery and industrial equipment and, 
in addition, would undertake to send skilled technicians and 
managers to China, besides training Chinese technicians in Russia. 





AUSTRALIA 


Recent reports trom Australia indicate that while the rubber 
trade had been adversely affected by a sharp decline in registra- 
tion of automobiles since 1950, improvement was noted in the 
latter half of 1953, and the outlook is considered good. The 
country has been importing natural rubber at the rate of about 
35,000 tons annually, 80% of which goes into tires, and the rest 
chietly into mechanical goods and rubber hose. 

There are said to be about 80 factories here wholly or partly 
devoted to rubber products other than tires. In addition Australia 
has 300 tire retreading and repair establishments. 

Rediern’s Rubber Works, Ltd., Hyde, Cheshire, and [:mpire 
Rubber Co., Dunstable, both in England, have jointly acquired 
interest in the Associated Rubber Pty. Ltd., a small but  pro- 
gressive firm in Melbourne. Each company has invested £20,000 
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in the concern, making a total of £40,000, equivalent to £A.50,000, 
which sum is to be used to provide additional capital for devel- 
opment. The two British companies will also contribute technical 
know-how and experience. 

Olympic Cables Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, is adding the manutac- 
ture of paper-insulated lead-covered cables to its other lines and 
to this end has built a new section at its factory at Footscray, 
outside Melbourne. Almost all the machinery required 1s made in 
Australia. The latest addition enables Olympic to produce prac- 
tically every type of cable known. 

A majority interest in Molded Hair of Australia, Ltd., has 
recently been acquired by Latex Products Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Dunlop Rubber (Australia), Ltd. 
Latex foam products will continue to be developed here and sold 
under the “Texfoam” trade mark. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. (Australia), Ltd., reportedly 
spent £A.1,000,000 to increase plant capacity, including a new 
plant where it is intended to produce conveyor belts, hose, and 
other mechanical goods 





INDONESIA 


For some time frequent reports arose of the intention of the 
Indonesian Government to sell rubber to China, but these were 
denied. Now, however, the Indonesian Government itself has 
announced that it will send a trade mission to China to discuss 
rubber. 

The Minister of Agriculture stated that the Chinese were ready 
to buy Indonesian rubber and added that his country’s dependence 
on the United States in regard to rubber was thus about to end. 
The local press was apparently cool to the announcement, which, 
however, did not prevent criticism of the American Government, 
accused of putting economic pressure on the Indonesian Gov- 
ernment to compel a change in policy. 

Doubt over the possibilities of rubber trade with China is 
expressed by some, who do not seem to think this business worth 
risking American interests. 

The Straits Times’ suggestion that Malaya and Indonesia get 
together on a rubber restriction scheme was featured in a local 
paper, and it also seems to have caught the attention of the 
\griculture Minister, who did not lose the opportunity of revert- 
ing to it in his talk on the projected China rubber trade. The 
sending of a trade mission to China to arrange for an agreement 
m sale of rubber, was called a “tactical error” by rubber ex- 
perts in Amsterdam, Holland, Far Eastern papers learn. They 
are also said to have considered that talk of restriction was 
unimportant, at least for the present. Even today, it was pointed 
out, Indonesian control of rubber exports was so defective that 
much rubber was being smuggled. With no efficient methods 
of supervision, it was concluded, restriction would harm bona 
fide producers and benetit smugglers; and the prospects of im- 
mediate cooperation between Malaya and Indonesia in a restric- 
tion agreement were not considered very bright. 


EUROPE 


FRANCE 


Views on Copenhagen Meeting 


Various writers,! discussing the recent meeting of the Rubber 
Study Group in Copenhagen, stress its rather negative outcome, 
but draw provocative conclusions from what took place. The 
items have this in common—on the one hand they are skeptical 
about. American optimism on continued high consumption of 
rubber, and, on the other, are doubtiul that the passing of the 
American synthetic rubber industry from government control will 
be followed by any significant rise in the price of synthetic rubber, 
as is hopefully expected in some quarters. One commentator 
foresaw a monopolistic trend and drew on figures given in an 
editorial in the April, 1953, issue of Indian RusBER Worvp, on the 
“Future Pattern of the Synthetic Rubber Industry,” to show that 
while the “pattern” might have the effect of limiting the possi- 
bility of competition among the participating firms themselves 
and with newcomers, it might also in the future limit the chances 


See June. 1953, Re ge a0utchouc 
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business in 1952. 


realize that they have nothing to rely on but their 
that they cannot count on the possibility of increased 
those will survive who are able 


that in the coming struggle, only 


t 


synthetic rubber; and that rejuvenation of plantations will be 
essential factors in this connection, with improvement of quality 
vardly less important. 

In his article, ‘ 
warns planters to beware of accepting the view that th 
of American rubber consumers and synthetic rubber 
is impregnable, or that the United States offers an unlimited 
market for cheap rubber. With regard to the former, he holds 
that no position should be considered impregnable so long as 
serious concerted effort has not been made to take it. At Copen- 
hagen, moreover, planters failed to unite in strongly pressing 
the point that the problem of supplying the United States with 
cheap, plentiful rubber involves the development of such econom- 
ical conditions as will insure the rubber countries of southeast 
Asia more than a bare living from their trade with the Western 
Hemisphere—if America is really anxious to further their prog- 
ress and secure their friendship. As for the latter, while not 
doubting the sincerity of the optimism of the American delegates, 
Herbette points to the “obvious flaw’ which should deter the 
planters from sharing the rosy view of their customers, and that 
is that the prosperity of the American rubber industry 
related to the almost uninterrupted boom in the 
mobile industry in the last five or six years. 

“How long can this boom last?” he asks. 


‘The Lesson of Copenhagen,” 
e position 
producers 


Is closely 
American auto- 


Testing Cellular Materials 


1 aviation construction cellular materials: cellular hard rub- 
Moltoprene, Klegecell, and the like, are used chiefly as cores 
in sandwich panels serving as doors, partitions, and flooring, for 
soundproofing and heat-insulating cabins, and for filling empty 
spaces to reduce vibration and increase rigidity and insubmersi- 
bility. 

The various 


determine the 
eing, resistance to fire, heat, variations in pressure, solvents, 
f such cellular materials, have been reviewed by B. Persoz,! 
who concludes that much still remains to be done in the way of 
creating new testing methods and means ard also new materials 
He points to various gaps in present methods and lacks in regard 
to apparatus: no study has yet been made of the effect on the 
mechanical properties of distribution and size of diameters of 
cells; no machines exist for indicating damping capacity, or for 
tracing effort-deformation cycles for various 
various temperatures. 

\s to new materials, he reasons, 
properties than compact ebonite, the 
the expanded form of these materials. 
polythene, the heat resistance of the 
pacitv. of polyesters, are all 
present in the cellular 


tests to mechanical properties, 


frequencies and 


if compact nylon has hetter 
same should hold true for 
The chemical inertness of 
silicones, the damping ca- 
pronerties which should 
ron of these materials. 


also be 


Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 30, 7, 492 (1953). 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Arrangements have been made for the manufacture of Kosmos 


and Dixie grades of furnace black by United Carbon Black, 
Ltd.. Swansea, England, and United Carbon Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., U.S.A. The English firm will have available the tech- 


nical knowledge and experience of the 
the purpose of establishing standards 
quality. 

Modifications of the 
under way, 


\merican 
and 


company tor 
insuring control ot 


existing 
and expansion of the 
f these modifications, 
produced will be 
differentiation. 
A) modern 


Swansea plant and process are 
facilities is planned. As a result 
the general-purpose furnace black to be 
marketed with the suffix 45 for purposes of 


plant for the manufacture of latex compounds 
auxiliary chemicals, adhesives, wax and rosins, and certain types 
of 


f lubricants and emulsions has been acquired by Witeo Chem 
ical Co., Ltd., at Union Lane, Wores. 
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of natural rubber on a market entirely dominated by a very small 
number of big concerns, which in 1953 would have divided among 
practically the entire means of producing GR-S in 
the United States, prorated, so to speak, on the volume of their 

\nother writer urges that the producers of natural rubber must 
own efforts; 
prices ol 


synthetic rubber or on a decrease in its production to help them; 


to reduce their costs to a level permitting them to compete with 
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HAVE YOU CHECKED 
MAIMIN 


STRIPOMATIK 


the super powered portable cutting machine that 
cuts 95 durometer rubber like butter! Write for 
impressive facts and figures about the Maimin 
STRIPOMATIK now. H. MAIMIN CO., INC., 
575 Eighth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 





Sure Protection! 


Protect the fine reputation of your products by using only 
the best raw materials when manufacturing. 


For more than 30 years we have been a dependable 
source of supply of first-quality raw materials for leading 
rubber compounders and reclaimers. Among our products 


are 


Solvents 
Pine Oil 


Dipentene 


Rosins Rosin Oils 
Pine Tars Pine Tar Oils 
Burgundy Pitch Tackifiers 


We would like the privilege of discussing with you 
products of this nature, including specially processed com- 
pounding and reclaiming oils tailor-made to solve your 
individual problem. 


G. S.A., Inc. 


§2 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


2775 South Moreland Blvd 
At Shaker Square 
Cleveland 20, Ohio 


P.O. Box 389 Jacksonville 1, Fla. 


25 E. Jackson Blva. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


503 Market Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


Exciusive Sales Agents for 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Naval Stores Division & American Turpentine & Tar Co. 





Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Chemistry of Carbon Compounds. Volume II, Part 
Alicyclic Compounds.” Edited by E. H. Rodd. Elsevier Publis 
ing Co., 402 Lovett Blvd., Houston, Tex. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 
5310 pages. Price, $12.50. ; 

This second of a tive-volume set covers the chemistry of no 
aromatic carbocyclic compounds and is divided into two parts, 
of which this is the first. This book consists of 11 chapters. The 
first is an intr roducti on to the subject; while the other chapters 

re vocelk to the chemistry of alievelic compounds < increasing 
nineixis The tirst nine chapters, contributed by R. A. Raphael, 
cover the lice topics: introduction; cyclopropane group; 
cyclobutane group; cyclopentane group; cyclohexane group; 
cycloheptane, cyclo-octane, and macrocyclic groups; polynuclear 
alicyclic compounds with separate ring systems and spiro com- 
pounds ; polyt uclear alicyclic comopunds with condensed cyclic 
systems; and bridged ring systems. The remaining chapters and 
their contributors are: “The ( arotenoid Group,” R. F. Hunter; 
and “Open-Chain and Cyclic Polymers Derived from Olefinic 
Compounds; Rubber and Rubber-Like Compounds, Natural and 
Synthetic, and Their Derivatives,” by R. G. R. Bacon. Features 
ot the | the many literature references given throughout 


) 
the text, and the comprehensive subject index. 


“Organic Analysis.” Volume I. Edited by John Mitchell, J 
|. M. Kolthoff, E. S. Proskauer, and A. Weissberger. Interscience 
Publishers, Inc., 250 Fifth Ave. New York 1, N. Y. Cloth 
by 9 inches, 481 pages. Price, $8.50. 

This is the first volume of a new series to cover the field of 
organic quantitative non-elemental anlysis, a subject usually covy- 
ered inadequately in the formal education of industrial organic 
and analytical chemists. Prepared with the assistance of an ad- 
visory board of 22 specialists in the field, the series will present 
a review of current knowledge of non-elemental analysis and 
critical evaluations of the procedures empleyed. 

This first volume, dealing with functional group analysis, con- 
sists of nine contributed chapters, as follows: “Determination of 
Hydroxyl Groups,” V. C. Mehlenbacher; “Determination of 
Alkoxyl Groups.” \. Elek; “Determination of the Alpha-Epoxy 
Group,” J. L. Jungnickel, FE. D. Peters, A. Polgar, F. T. Weiss; 
“Organometallic Compounds for the Determination of Active 
Hydrogen,” G. F. Wright: “Diazomethane for the Determination 
of Active Hydrogen,” F. G. Arndt; “Determination of Carbonyl 
Compounds” and “Determination ot Acetals,” Mitchell; “Deter- 
mination of Organic Sulfur Groups,” S. D. Nogare; and “Spec- 
troscopic Functional Group Analysis in the Petroleum Industry,” 


N. D. Cog 


geshall. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Giffels & Vallet, Inc., L. Rossetti: Engineers—Archi- 
tects.” Detroit, Mich. 72 pages. A pictorial review of projects 
completed by the firm, with an organizational chart describing 
the various functions of each department, are contained in this 
ittractive publication. 


November 1, 1953. Reconstruc- 


“Specifications for X-758.” 4 
Washington 25, 


tion Finance Corp., Office of Synthetic Rubber, 
D. C. 1 page. This insert is intended for inclusion in “Specifica- 
tions for Government Synthetic Rubbers”—Revised Edition, 
October 1, 1952. The physical properties of the polymer are 
described. 

“Specifications for GR-S 1018.” 11-1-53. 1 page. This sheet 
also is intended for inclusion in “Specifications for Government 
Synthetic Rubbers,” to supersede that dated 7-17-53. 


“Bibliography on vote iron il “What's Doing.” No. 3. 
\lrose Chemical Co., Providence, R. I. 8 pages. This publication 
covers the 1952 literature on Seque tt (ethylenediamine tetra- 
acetic acid) and other papers not covered in the first such bibli- 
ography published by the firm. 
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CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY, 


10,000 Pounds Constant Tension 





IOI Nylon Tire Fabric Latexer 


Complete one-man process control is but one of the many outstanding advanced- 
design features of this IOI latexing machine. Here are just a few of the others: 


@ Rugged in construction, yet extremely 
flexible in operation, with constant- 
tension control at all speeds. 


@ Simultaneous impregnation, drying 
and attenuation of the cords, resulting in 
pre-stretched tire fabric that requires no 





INDUSTRIAL 


further processing prior to calendering. 


@ Direct gas-fired heating, under com- 
plete control, provides the correct high 
temperature required for the most 
efficient rate of drying either woven or 
weftless fabric. 


@ Units available in various capacities, 
from small production machines up to 
high speed calender train installations. 


@ These machines require very little 
cleaning and a minimum of house- 
keeping maintenance. 


An Industrial Ovens engineer will be glad to call at your convenience to discuss the 


application of this machine to your particular latexing requirements. 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD 





CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 


OVENS, INC. 
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Publications of Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 

“Silastic Facts.” No. 9-332. 3 pages. Silastic 675,! a silicone 
rubber molding compound, is described by properties, applica- 
tions, and curing data. 

“Silastic Facts.” No. 9-333. 2 pages. The properties and ap- 
plications of Silastic 132,! a silicone rubber paste for coating 
cloth, are contained. 

“1953-54 Reference Guide to Dow Corning Silicone Prod- 
ucts.” 4 pages. The most important properties of some of the 
more widely used silicones are briefly given in this publication. 


1 See India RuBBeER Wor.Lb, Nov., 1953, p. 254. 


“RPA No. 6.” Report No. 53-2. J. L. Hartman and D. B. 
Forman, E. [. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
10 pages. The properties of this plasticizer! and test results in- 
yolving its use in both natural and GR-S rubbers are contained 
in this booklet. 

“Neoprene Notebook.” No. 57. Du Pont. 8 pages. Contained 
in this bulletin, in additicn to some neoprene product applications, 
is part IV of the series, “The Language of Rubber,” in which 
permanent set, stress, and strain relaxation characteristics of rub- 
ber are described. 


1See p. 35/ 


“Rubber Flooring Clip Sheet.” September, 1953. The Rub- 
ber Mnufacturers Association, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. 1 page. Suggestions for the choice; installation, and 
care of rubber floor tile are given in this publication. 


“Vulcan 3, Vulcan 6, and Vulcan 9 in Natural Rubber.” 
Technical Service Laboratory Bulletin No. GD-6. B. B. S.. T. 
Boonstra, C. W. Gnerre, and T. D. Bolt. Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. Natural rubber was compounded 
with 35, 40, 45, and 50 parts of each of these SAF blacks, and 
the physical properties of the resulting materials are described 
herein. 


“Product Bulletin.” PD-B-1. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 4 pages. Biuret, a compound similar to urea 
and melamine in application possibilities, is discussed, with chem- 
ical and physical properties, reactions, and suggested applications 
given. A two-page literature reference appendix is included. 


“Engineering News.” Bulletin SK-2, Vol. 5, No. 1. Schutte 
& Koerting Co., Cornwells Heights, Pa. 6 pages. The company’s 
testing equipment, techniques, and quality control system, all of 
which are used in the production of high-pressure, high-temper- 
ature equipment, are discussed in this catalog insert. 


“Hycar Technical Newsletter.” Vol. 2, No. 10. B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., Cleveland, O. 6 pages. Covered 
in this issue of the “Newsletter” are Hycar and di-ester lubri- 
cants, and sulfur dispersions in Hycar compounds. 


“Pick Your Toughest Hauling Jobs.” B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, O. 24 pages. This booklet illustrates a variety of off-the- 
road tires operating on equipment involved in logging, construc- 
tion, and strip mine and quarry service. 


_“Paracril Nitrile Rubbers.” Technical Bulletin No. 7. 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of United States Rubber Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn. 44 pages. The physical properties of the rub- 
bers resulting from compounding and processing with various 
types of carbon black are contained in this bulletin. 


“BWH Industrial Rubber Products: Belting.” Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 50 pages. This 
brochure contains technical data information of both general and 
engineeriig classifications on the company’s transmission, con- 
veyor, and elevator belting. 


“Plastics: Everything a Woman Could Ask for.” McCall's 
Magazine, Dayton, O. 10 pages. Paper, 25¢. Intended as a con- 
sumer buying guide, the booklet describes nine basic kinds of 
plastics used in home furnishings. The publication is based on 
a September home furnishing article in the magazine which was 
produced in cooperation with the Society of Plastics Industry, Ince. 
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ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Represented by 





luMPEER Cremicar Co. 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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CLICKER - WALKER 
PUNCH PRESS and 
MAUL HANDLE 


Dies For Every 
Conceivable Purpose 


DISTRIBUTORS CA 


FOR: 


Fales Clicker Machines 
and Seelye Beam 
Die Presses. Also 
Hard Maple and 
Composition Die 
Blocks and 
Pads. Raw “avi 
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INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts. St. Louis 4, Missouri 


ASSOCIATE: 


NEW ERA DIE CO. York County, Red Lion, Pa. 
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g TESTED FeusteD 


WILLIAMS PLASTOMETER 


One of the many “Scott Testers for ‘’World- 
Standard’ testing of rubber, textiles, plastics, 
poper, wire, plywood, up to 1 ton tensile 





*Trademark 


INC. 


Providence, R. 1. 


SCOTT TESTERS, 


“90 Blackstone St. 

















MOLDS 


WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 
Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STEEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 




















TIMKEN 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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FINELY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


FOR RUBBER-VINYLS 





Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
3340 North Halsted Street, Chicago 13, IIl. 
PALMER SUPPLIES CO., 


Cleveland; 
Cincinnati 


Ohio Representative: 
8905 Lake Ave., 
800 Broadway, 


ERWIN GERHARD 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


COLOR 


Pacific Coast: 
625 Market St., 





BROOK LYN WORKS INC., 
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“Ketones.” F-4767. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., a di- 
vision of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 46 pages. The 14 ketones manufactured by h 
company, their uses, physical properties, specifications, shippir ng 
data, and constant boiling mixtures are discussed. Also contained 
are a bibliography on these ketones, and the specification test 
methods used by Carbide. 


“Scientific Research and Development in American In- 
dustry—A Study of Manpower and Costs.” Bulletin No. 1148 
United States erucen of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in cooperation with United States Department of Defense, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 114 pages. Available from Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
Price 50¢. This is a comprehensive and detailed report on indus- 
trial research resources in the United States. Nearly 2,000 com- 
panies, with research programs costing almost $2 billion in 1951, 
were included. The average cost per research engineer or scientist 
was $21,900 in 1951, and the average cost per research worker 
was $8,800. Other topics discussed in the report include the rate 
of turnover of professional research staffs and the effects of 
military calls of such employes, research costs as percentage of 
and the extent of increase in government sponsored re- 
search between January, 1951, and January, 1952. Detailed infor- 
mation on the rubber products industry is found in the many 
tables of data included. 


sales, 


33rd Edition, 1953. Auto- 
Mich. 80 pages. In- 
busses are contained. 


“Automobile Facts and Figures.” 
mobile Manutacturers Association, Detroit, 
teresting information on cars, trucks, and 


“Decorative Treatments for Lustrex Styrene Plastic.” 
Product Information Bulletin No. 86. Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 32 pages. This publication, which supersedes 
PIB No. 62, deals briefly with design considerations and in much 
detail with the lacquering, metalizing, printing and hot-stamping, 
and destaticization of styrene plastic articles. 


“Kaleidoscope.” Vol. 1, No. 1. Rubber Age & Synthetics, 


Ltd., 147 Grosvenor Rd., Westminster, London, S.W.1, England 
12 pages. Annual subscription, 24/-. This publication, the first 
issue of a monthly news-letter, is the outgrowth of a two-page 


political, financial, and technical news items concern- 
and plastics industries which had previously ap- 
Synthetics. According 


section of 
ing the rubber 
peared as a department of Rubber Age & 


to the editor, this new method of supplying information was 
necessitated by the abundance of technical articles being presented 
in the journal 


Consolidated 
pages. This 
seventy-fifth 
history and 
technical 


“Chemicals for Industry and Agriculture.’ 
(hemical Industries, Inc., New York, N. Y. 102 
catalog, published in commemoration of the firm’s 
anniversary, contains an account of the company’s 
growth and describes the products with specifications, 
data, and packaging-shipping information. 


“Ethyl Cellulose in Specialty Coatings.” Hercules Powder 
(SO. Wilmington, Del. 16 pages. The compositions of lacquers 
containing this compound, including the solvents and_ stabilizers 

| various applications on surfaces of rubber, plastics, ete. 


used, tor 
are described in this brochure. 


“Recruiting the aici Graduate: A Guide for Con 


Interviewers.” R. SS. Uhrbrock. ay oig an a anagemet it As 
sociation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 32 pages. Paper, 
$1.25. The concepts which are believed to ae impo irtant as criteria 
in choosing employes are discussed, and methods by which. the 
interviewer can obtain such information from the candidate are 
considered in detail 

“Metablast—The Liquid Abrasive Surface Treatment.’ 
\merican Metaseal Mfg. Corp., West New York, N. J. 4 pages. 


he process by which finishes can be applied to metal parts 
through the use of a special abrasive suspension applied to parts 


by air pressure is discussed and illustrated in this booklet 


“Rolls for Industrial Use.” Catalog No. 48. Rodney |lunt 
Machine Co., Orange, Mass. 60 pages. This wire-bound, illus- 
trated publication covers the specifications, properties, and appli 


cations of the firm’s metal, rubber, wood, and plastic rolls 
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‘Physical Properties of Synthetic Organic Chemicals.” 


1954 Edition. Booklet F-6136. Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., 


30 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 20 pages. Data on applica- 
tions and physical properties of more than 330 products, 36 o1 
which are new chemicals, manufactured by the company are 


contained in this brochure. 


“Armstrong Pure Foam.” Armstrong Rubber Co., West 


Haven, Conn. 12 pages. The various stages involved in the pro- 
duction of foam rubber at the company’s plant in Norwalk, 
Conn., are described and illustrated in this booklet in a manner 


same subject was treated in the 


N ews. 


which the 
Vanderhilt 


similar to that in 
July issue of The | 


“Studies in Centralized Lubrication, 1953.” Farval Corp., 
Cleveland, O. 8 pages. A description of the company’s lubricating 
system and various applications in which it has been used are 
covered in this bulletin. 


sooklet B-6093 


“Equipment for the Electronics Industry.” 
Descrip- 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 16 pages. 
tions, applications, and operating ranges of electronic equipment 
made by the company are given. 


“Bakelite Vinyl Dispersion Resins for Organosols & 
Plastisols.” Booklet VE. Bakelite Co., 300 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 8 pages. Typical uses, properties, and methods 
of applying the resin-base organosols, plastisols, and plastigels 
ire presented in this illustrated booklet. 


“How to Get Extra Service out of Solid Industrial 
Tires.” The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 444 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 8 pages. This illustrated booklet 
discusses the more common reasons for failures and 
preventative measures to be taken by the user. 


suggests 


“Royalite Patneid, High-Speed Grinding Wheels.” 
August 3, 1953. United States Rubber Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
16 pages. This tooleiet is a simplified net pricing schedule cover 


ing straight side wheels, cups and cone wheels, and special 


! 
shapes. 


“Koroseal Upholstery.” B. F. Goodrich Co., Marietta, O 
12 pages. The applications to which Koroseal material is put 
in this respect are illustrated in this publication. 


Publications of Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, III 
“Bi-Monthly Supplement to Lists of Accident Equipment, 
Automotive Equipment, Burglary Protection Equipment, 


Electrical Equipment, Hazardous Location Electrical 
Equipment, Fire Protection Equipment, Gas and Oil 
Equipment.” April, 1953; June, 1953; August, 1953. 96, 80, and 


104 pages, respectively. “Accident, Automotive, and Burglary 
Protection Equipment Lists.” September, 1953. 122 
“Wasted: $3 Billions Yearly—We Can’t Afford It.” Auto 


pages. 





mobile Manufacturers Association, Detroit. Mich. 20 pages 
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‘Cabot Pine Products are 












thoroughly analyzed and tested 
by the Cabot Laboratories for 

Quality Control 
Dependable Supply 
Technical Service 


uniform, high quality performance 
in rubber. Staffed by trained 
technicians, the fully equipped 
Cabot Laboratories offer 


you complete technical service. 
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GODFREY L. CABOT, Inc. 
77 FRANKLIN STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 





UNDILUTED 
DRY-SPRAY 


Forms A ‘Slick Quick” 


Long-Lasting Non- Marking 


Prices: 
Sample Can $2.00 
Unbroken Dozen $18.00 
(at $1.50 each) 
Unbroken Gross $197.40 
(at $1.37 each) 
Further discounts on 
larger orders 
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INJECTION MOLDERS SUPPLY CO. 


3514 LEEROAD WYoming 1-1424 CLEVELAND 20, OHIO 








id 


Have you considered the 
advantages of Carey Pel- 
letized Oxide of Magnesia 


‘NX 
Polyethylene 


MAGNESIA boise, 
Bags—comparatively dust- 


free, with greater activity, 


longer package life? 


OXIDES AND 


CARBONATES LIGHT 
AND HEAVY—TECH. 
AND U.S. P. QUALITY 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 


Offices and Distributors in all Principal Cities 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 








CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 








BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 








G. F. BUSH ASSOCIATES BOX 175 


Our Testing Division—Rubber Section 
now offers a complete rubber testing service inctuding 


OZONE CRACKING 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


Send for full information, including costs. Specify 
complete tests requirements, e.g., ASTM D-1149-51T 


Behavior of Soft Rubbers from Natural and Synthetic 
Rubbers in Cold. H. Luttropp, Kautschuk u. Gummi, 4, 5, 165 
(1951). 

Development of Electrovulcanization as Shown in the 
Patent Literature. W. Schlitt, Aautschuk u. Gummi, 4, 5, 169; 

211 (1951). 

Glueing and Adhesion—Theoretical Considerations and Prac- 
tical Investigations. S. Bostrom, Aautschuk u. Guinmi, 4, 6, 207 
(1951). 

Abrasion and Wear of Rubber. J. M. Buist, /ndia Rubber J,, 
Aug. 4, 1951, p. 4. 

Direct seen gh of Latex Rubber. |. Piccini, Rev. 
gén. caoutchouc, 28 487 (1951). 

Drying Molded hoo Articles. I. 
caoutchouc, 28, 7, 492; 8, 570; 9, 646 (1951). 

Protection of Cellular Rubber—Fffect of Nickel Dibutyl- 
dithiocarbamate on the Photodegradation of Rubber. C. Pinazzi, 
Rev. gen, caoutchoue, 28, 8, 567 (1951 y. 

New Use for Rubber in Machine Tools—Expansible and 
Compressible Rubber Mandrels. J. Lemée, Rev. gén. caoutchoue, 
28, 9, 631 (1951). 

Transformation of Mercaptans in Raw Rubber. J. Le Bras, 
M. Montu, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 28, 9, 646 (1951). 

Plastic Floorings and Their Aging on Drying. H. Casper, 
W. Kirsch, Aunststoffe, 41, 7, 205 (1951). 

Measurement and Evaluation of the Viscosity Phenom- 
ena in Connection with the Solution of Polyvinylchloride 
in Softeners. A. Wesp, Aunststoffe, 41, 7, 213 (1951). 

Studies in the Field of Urea-Formaldehyde Condensa- 
tion. G. Zigeuner, Awnststoffc, 41, 7, 221 (1951). 

Hostacoll C. G. Schulz, kK. Mehnert, Awnststoffe, 41, 8, 237 
(1951). 

Estimation of the Degree of Gelification of an Artificial 
Leather Made from PVC Paste. A. Kling, Awzststoffe, 41, 8 
240 (1951). 

Theory and Practice of Adhesion with Foamed Plastics. 
A. Petz, Kunststoffe, 41, 8, 243 (1951). 

Measurement of Residual Stress in Thermosetting Plas- 
tics. R. DeWaard, C. R. Stock, T. Alfrey, Jr., ASTM Bulletin, 
Apr., 1952, p. 53. 

Arc Resistance: I. M. Olyphant, ‘ee 
1952, p. 60. G2. Ibid, Oct., 1952, p. 31. 

Impact Strength of Some Thermosetting F _— at Low 
Temperatures. |. J. Lamb, D. A. George, H. A. Baker, L. E. 
Sieffert, ASTM Bulletin, Apr., 195 2, p: 6/7. 

Current Techniques for the Injection Molding of Nylon. 
L. Paggi, \Jodern Plastics, May, 1952, p. 101. 

Curing in McNeil Presses. L. E. Soderquist, Rubber Age 
(London), May, 1952, p. 89. 

Some Aspects of Precision Molding. T. L. Garner, Rubber 
Age (London), May, 1952, p. 93. 

Molds and Molding. F. Skelton, Rubber Age (London), May, 
1952, p. 95. 

agg 2s ay in Rubber and Plastics Machinery. W. 
Ryding, Rubber Age (London), May, 1952, p. 96. 

Color in the Rubber and Plastics Industries. J. T. Watts, 
Rubber Age (London), May, 1952, p. 111. 

Antioxidants and Accelerators. G. S. Mills, Rubber Aye 
(London), May, 1952, 116. 
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GIDLEY LABORATORIES, INC. 
PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY — “RESEARCH IN RUBBER” 


Consulting engineering, formulas, 
product development, chemical and 
physical tests and factory surveys. 


Fairhaven Massachusetts 








HALE & KULLGREN, INC. 
Specialists in Processes and Plants for Rubber and Plastics. 


A Complete Engineering Service 
including: Economic Surveys; Process Design; 
Installation; Contracting and Operation. 


613 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio 








FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Natural & Synthetic Rubber Technology 


Compounding—Trouble Shooting—Testing 


A personal discussion of your problems is suggested. 
29 W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-8800 




















SEE PAGE 288 
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GENERAL RATES 


| Allow nine words for keyed address. 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
| ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
! Effective July 1, 1947 ! 
| SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


! Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words ) 
| Bold face type $1.60 per line(eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words ) 
Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


Letter replies forwarded without charge, 
but no packages or samples. 











SITUATIONS OPEN 





SOLING CHEMIST 


Several years’ background in development 
and production of soling stocks. Excellent 
opportunity. 
Address Box No. 1409, 
c/o India RUBBER WORLD 








PERSONNEL SPECIALISTS 
TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Administrative, Sales, Technical and Production Supervision. 
Write or phone George C. Baird, Manager Technical Division 


AKRON EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Suite 607-08 Metropolitan Building, Akron, Ohio. POrtage 2-764! 
Member: Chamber of Commerce, Ohio Private Employment Agencies Associa- 
tion and National Association of Personnel Consultants with 51 affiliate private 

agencies covering 26 states. 











GENERAL MANAGER—MUST HAVE EXTENSIVE EXPERI- 
ence in development and production of soling stocks. Outstanding oppor- 
tunity for outstanding man. In reply give background resume. Address 
Box. No. 1400, care of India RUBBER WORLD. 

CHEMIST OR ENGINEER WELL-KNOWN, MEDIUM SIZED 
rubber company located Middle Atlantic area needs man with 3-6 years’ 
experience in compounding and design of mechanical molded goods 
Familiarity with manufacturing methods and mold construction required. 
Give educational background, experience, and salary requirements in first 
letter. Replies confidential. Address Box No. 1401, care of INDIA RUBBER 
Wor-p. 

LARGE RUBBER HOSE MANUFACTURER, GREAT LAKES AREA, 
has excellent opportunity for young man with experience in technical and 
factory hose sales department of rubber goods manufacturer. Salary $4,80/ 
to $6,000 plus moving expenses. Retirement, insurance and family hospital 
ization benefits. Explain qualifications fully enclosing recent picture which 
will be returned; contidential. Address Box No. 1402, care of Inpta 
RupBeR Wor vp. 

RUBBER SUPERVISOR WITH EXPERIENCE IN MOLDED RUB 
ver products. Good opportunity for high-grade man with ability, knowledge 
f molding and able to assume responsibility. Midwest location. Address 
Box No. 1403, care of Inpta RupBeR Wor-p. 

CHEMIS1 FOR COATED FABRIC INDUSTRY. EXCELLENT 
pportunity with long-established company. Give résumé and _ salary re- 
quired, Address Box No. 1404, care of INpra RuBppeR Worvp. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEER — OPENINGS AVAILABLE FOR 
young men who really want to grow with an expanding organization. De- 
velopment work on very interesting products—mechanical goods, all types 
of synthetic rubber and plastics. We want men who have had a few years’ 
well-rounded experience, who have imagination and ambition. State all 
particulars. Enclose a picture if possible. Address Box No. 1405, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 

MAN TO TAKE CARE OF EXTRUDING ROOM OF SMALL IN- 
sulated wire plant on Atlantic Seaboard. Must be thoroughly experienced 

small flexible cords. State full particulars as to salary and experience. 
Address Box No. 1408, care of INpIA RupBeR Wor tp. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
TECHNICAL MAN DESIRES POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 


yy supervisor. Twenty years’ technical and practical knowledge and expe- 








rience in chemistry, which includes many phases of the rubber and _ plastic 
manufacturing procedure. Fully qualified in compound formulation and 
levelopment of products. Also familiar with factory processing and plant 


engineering. Address Box No. 1399, care of INpIA RusBer Wor tp. 
GENERAL MANAGER-PLANT MANAGER. GRADUATE CHE 


mical engineer, with 10 years’ management and 16 years’ technical 
compounding experience in mechanical goods, is interested in a change 
which offers top management opportunities. Reliable, responsibile, and 


experienced in all phases of plant management, industrial relations, ete 
Address Box No. 1410, care of InptA Ruspper Wortp 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 

PICKER X-RAY, COMPLETE WITH NB£&ESSARY LEAD INSU- 
lation, 110 Volts. Style 752, Serial 303, three Belts. Write P. O. Box 8, 
Hagerstown, Md 

BANBURY BODIES REBUILT. COMPLETE SERVICE, LONG 
experience, precision workmanship. Spare parts for all sizes and we can 
fabricate any part required. Expert inspection of your installation in your 
plant on request. Write for estimates. INTERSTATE WELDING 
SERVICE, Offices. Metropolitan Bldg., Akron 8, Ohio. 


(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 415) — 


December, 1953 


"MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 
BAKER PERKINS #14 JEM VACUUM MIXER, 50-GAL. WORK- 


ing cap., double-arm, sigma blade, jacketed shell. Kux model 25 Rotary 
Pellet Presses, 21 and 25 punch. Stokes Rotary Pellet Presses model RD-3 
(16 punch) and model RDS-3 (15 punch). Ball & Jewell 31%. stainless- 
steel rotary cutter. Mikro Pulverizers #1-SH, #1-SI, and #2-SI. 

ge stock steel and stainless-steel tanks and kettles. PERRY EQUIP 


Lar 
MENT CORP., 1424 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa 


FOR SALE: ONE ALLEN-WILLIAMS 8’ STRAINER (NA- 
tional-Erie) with perforated straining barrel 1214” lg. Has liner to use in 
place of screens and extra head for die holder for extruding. Complete 
with 30 H.P. G. E. Motor, 220 V.. 3 ph. 60 cycle. Operating. Excellent 
condition. $3,300.00 Address Box No. 1406, care of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD. 








FOR SALE: FARREL 16” X 48” AND 15” X 36”, 2 ROLL. RUBBER 


mills, and other sizes up to 84”. Also new and used lab. 6” x 12” & 6" x 
16” mixing mills and calenders. Six American Tool 300-gallon Churns 
Extruders 1” to 6”. Baker-Perkins Jacketed Mixers 100, 50, and 9 gals., 


heavy-duty double arm upstroke Hydr. Press 22” x 24” platens 
325-Ton upstroke 42” x 24” platens. Brunswick 200-ton 21” x 21” platens 
Large stock of hydraulic presses from 12” x 1 to 48” x 48” platens from 

] Rotary Cutters. 


350-ton 





50 to 2,000 tons. Hydraulic Pumps and Accumul: : 
Stokes Automatic Molding Presses. Single Punch & Rotary Preform 
Machines. Banbury Mixers. Crushers, Churns, Rubber Bale Cutters, ete. 
SEND FOR SPECIAL BULLETIN. WE Bl 


"Y YOUR SURPLUS 
MACHINERY. STEIN EQUIPMENT CO., 107 Sth St., Brooklyn 


15, N. Y. STerling 8-1944 
FOR SALE: ONE 6’ X 12’ VULCANIZER, ASME WITH OUICK 
opening door; one 10” x 20” two-roll rubber mill, MD; one 24” x 66 


three-roll calender, MD). Chemical & Process Machinery Corp., 148 Grand 
street, New York 13, N \ 


The Classified Ad Columns of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD bring prompt results at low cost. 





STEEL CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 














ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 114”, 142” and 2” square bars. 
4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs, 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 








RUBBER 
HARDNESS 


THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1915 


DUROMETER 


VARIOUS MODELS 
FOR TESTING THE 
ENTIRE RANGE 


i] 





TECHNICAL DATA 
ON REQUEST 
THE SHORE 
INSTRUMENT 

& MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35 VAN WYCK 

EXPRESSWAY 
JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


industry are now available. Totals for Au- 


RUBBER 












nd price fluctua 











Ons W 1 ! Narrow range 
vere ted ¢ b rubber spot and 
itures markets the period from 
Octobe to November 15. On the spot 

market ferings from the Far East were 
1 ur volume, and factory buying contun 
ued t be n the price downswings 
, , 1 
In general, es showed a firming. ten 
lency with some strength 1 
he toreig markets, served to attract buy- 
g by the smaller rubber manutacturing 
rms 
NeW YORK spot MARK 
WEEK-END ( SING I s 
Se] ie) Oct Oct. No NW 
26 17 24 31 7 14 
> ss 
#1 2.88 20.88 20.63 20.75 20.63 20.50 
22.13 20.00 19.75 20.00 19.88 19.75 
3 1.25 19.00 18.75 19.00 18.88 18.75 
atex ( pe 
#1 Thick. 28.00 27.25 25.00 25.38 2 25.50 
hit 24.88 24.00 23.00 23.00 22.88 
#3 Amb 
Blankets19.38 17.50 7.00 17.00 16.88 16.75 
Chir 
Brow 
Crepe 18.50 16.75 17.13 16.13 16.13 16.00 
Flat Bark.. 17 15.75 15.25 5 15.13 15.00 
Che rice #1 Ribbed Smoked 
Sheets s the period at 20.88¢, rose 
to a high of 21.00¢ on October 19, fell to 
a low 20.13¢ on October 20, 27, 28, and 
November 2, and closed at 20.50¢ on No- 
vember 13. October monthly average spot 
prices for certal s were as follows 
RL ees 1) O4¢e Ps Ss i A. +2 
ix A+ JON wee 19.16¢; pom) 
Amber Hlankets doe: and Flat Bark, 
15.77¢ 
COMME Y tXCH NG 
VW K-| ( SING PR s 
Sey ) a) Oct Nov N 
I 26 i 4 31 7 14 
M 2.65 20.65 20.50 20.60 20.50 20.40 
Ma 22.60 20.65 20.50 20.50 20.60 20.35 
Jul 22.60 20.65 20.50 20.50 20.60 20.35 
Se 22.60 20.65 20.55 20.55 20.60 20.35 
De 2.60 20.65 20.55 20.55 20.60 20,35 
wer 
2,060 570 1,460 1,900 1,810 770 
Activit TICE vements 1 bbe 
res tra e New York Con 
nodity Exchange llowed the lead of the 
spot ts, with most iterest centered 
in t Mar« May, and July deliveries. 
Mar« utures started the period at 20.65¢, 
reached a high of 20.75¢ on October 19, 
ell t x 19.80¢ on November 2, 
and closed the period at 20.40¢. Sales of 
rubber futures during the second half. of 
October «1 to 3,400 tons, making 
t i for the m f 9190 tons. Sales 
it the firs alf of November were 
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ICANT 


Latex 


ite€ 


improvement in de 
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lur- 


to ace 











fi KK J 
the period from October 16 to Novem- 
15 A tte AVving bee i depressed 
ol ra tt months 1 tool 
mers and importers who 
idings eL if 
+ $ latex AS] \f entr 
a SOL I ar y¢ 
s he st al rf 1! 
2 5¢ vu S! 1] ¢ nprove 
kee 1 peri elative il 


ine can be expected in the immediate future 
until supplies can be imported and built up 
again. 

Final August and 
ber domestic statistics on 


Once 
preliminary Septem 
natural and syn 








thetic rubber latices are given in the fol 
lowing table 
All Figures in Long 1 s, Drv Weight 
Con- Month 
In sumy End 
orts tion Stocks 
0 6,649 5,203 10,273 
0 6,000 5,574 11,337 
\ug 3,058 91 3,576 5,081 
Sept.* 3,449 69 3,71 4,906 
Neoprene latex 
Aug 753 0 670 1,127 
Sept 778 0 048 1,138 
Nitrile latices 
Aug. 633 0 343 617 
Sept.* 582 0 320 656 
*Prel lar 





SCRAP RUBBER 


bh \DING in scrap rubber continued at 
a slow pace during the period from Oc- 
tober 16 to November 15. Orders received 
for November delivery were at substan 
tially lower tonnages than for October, and 
the outlook for the near future does not 
indicate any significant improvement in de- 
mand for scrap rubber. Some resentment 
was aroused by one reclaimer whose pur- 
chases of mixed auto tires in November 
specified a minimum of 35% truck and bus 
tires instead of the previous 30% require- 
ment. In view of the higher percentage of 
truck and bus tire scrap, dealers believed 
that some adjustment should be made of 
the purchase i which remained un 
changed. 
Following 


price, 


are dealers’ selling prices for 


scrap rubber, in carload lots, delivered t 
mills 


points indicated : 
Fastern Akron, 
Points 


$11.00 $12.00 
Nom. Nom. 
Nom. 15.00 
40.00 40.00/42 .00 
Nom 24.00 
14.00/15 .00 Nom. 
(¢ per Lb.) 
2.00 Pe 
3.25 4.00 
9.75 10.00 
1.75 2.00 








RECLAIMED RUBBER 


FURTHER decline in demand was 
noted in the reclaimed rubber market 
during the period trom October 16 to No 
vember Much of this reduction in de 
mand stemmed from cuts in the production 
schedules of tire manufacturers because of 
model changeovers in progress in the 
automotive industry. An improvement. in 
mand reclaim should ted after 
of the when automotive pro- 

is expected to to normal 


15. 


ow 
for be nk 
veal en 
return 
\ugust and preliminary September 


domestic reclaimed rubber 





statistics on the 


gust, in long tons, were: production, 22,532; 


imports, 75; consumption, 22,666; exports, 


838; and month-end stocks, 30,318. Pre- 
liminary figures tor September, in long 
tons, follow: production, 23,340; imports, 
183; consumption, 22,181; exports, &23; 
and month-end stocks, 30,238. 


Phere were no changes in reclaimed rub- 
ber prices during the period, and current 
prices follow: 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 





Lb 
Wr mole tire. Gest TNE... scsi cc ck ebb edie $0.1 
PEMD cc Siac ehcieeebe2ooes banwe .0878 
WSES CMe TAG oo os kos. cae bre 1a'scp tech laieeie oan 
POP Pe ee IRENE eee . 2425 
PN. has vewes Satie Wis oly. erbidiaomiovaete Brats .125 
Pure gum, light colored.......0cesse0 2425 
Mechanical, light colored..............0.. 135 


The above list includes those items or classes only 
that determine the price basis of all derivative re. 
claim grades. Every manufacturer produces a 
variety of special reclaims in each general group 
separately featuring characteristic properties of 
quality, workability, and gravity at special prices. 








COTTON FABRICS 


A! TIVITY in the cotton industrial fab- 
rics market was limited during the 
period from October 16 to November 15, 
continuing the trend of recent months. Cur- 
tailments in production have been taking 
place gradually in such fabrics as wide sa- 
teens, broken twills, and wide drills as mills 
endeavor to keep production in balance 
with demand. These curtailments have not 
as yet resulted in any significant tightening 
of supplies, and most constructions 
readily available for spot shipment. 

\ steady, although moderate, demand 
for | and belting ducks was noted for 
nearby delivery. Trading in flat ducks con- 
tinued to be on a hand-to-mouth basis, and 
purchases of drills, sheetings, and sateens 
consisted only of small fill-in lots needed 
by coaters to meet immediate requirements. 
Prices throughout the market period 
showed little change, and there are no in- 
dications of any large-volume buying. in 
the near future. 


are 


1Ose 





Cotton Fabrics 
Drills 


59-inch 1.85-yd. yd. $0.375 

2.25-vil.. 35 
Osnaburgs 

40-inch 2.11-yd mere. H . 2425 

3.65-yd.. 16 
Ducks 

38-inch 1.78-vd. S. F. yd nom, 
2.00-yd. D. F.. nom. 

51.5-inch, 1.35-yd. S. F. nom, 

Hose and belting 64 


Raincoat Fabrics 


Printcloth, 38 '4-inch, 64x60 yd 1425 
Sheeting, 48-inch, 4.17-yd. 22 
52-inch, 3.85-yd.. 23% 
Chafer Fabrics 
14.30-0z./sq. yd. Pl. Ib. 71 
11.65-02z./sq. yd. S. 63 
10.80-0z./sq. yd. S. 6675 
8.9-0z./sq. yd. S.. 68 
Other Fabrics 
Headlining, 59-inch, 1.65-yd., 
2-ply. a eisus yd $85 
64-inch, 1.25-yd., 2-ply 6175 6225 
Sateens, 53-inch, 1.32-yd 5675 
58-inch, 1.21-yd 62 
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‘HYDROCARBON 


PANARE 


RESINS 


FOR 


PROPERTIES 
Low Specific Gravity 
Odorless Solid 
Uniformity 
Improves Processing 
No Effect on Cure 


Light Colors 
Oil Resistance 


PAN AMERI N 


DIiVIST ON 
PAN AMERICAN Pan American Refining Corp 


122 EAST 42npn STREET 

















oes . The utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


TITTLE 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 





ATGLEN, PA. 











December, 1953 


Better Flex Life 
Improved Abré 


Excellent Electrical 
Characteristics 


3=210 
An OUTSTANDING 


/(ubter Compounding Keesin 


th», 


EXCELLENT 


COMPATIBILITY with 
Natural Rubbers 

General Purpose GRS 

Cold Rubber GRS 

Buna N Type Rubbers 

Butyl Rubber 


asion Resistance 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y 














Quality. 


it ~mh OR THE 
Fabrics : 


INDUSTRY 
4 “The Preferred Source of Supply” 


“SAN JUAN” Cotton Duck 


Single and Plied Yarn Chafer Fabrics 
Hose and Belting Duck * Army Duck 
Numbered Duck * Liner Fabrics 
Enameling Ducks * Sport Shoe Fabrics 
Wide Twills, Drills, Broken Twills 
Selected Osnaburgs 





Our technicians will gladly aid in creating indus- 
trial fabrics to your specification. We solicit your 
inquiries. 


> 
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RAYON 


Tor"! shipments of all types of rayon 

by domestic producers during October 
reached 92,100,000 pounds, 3% above the 
September figure. October — production 
amounted to 92,700,000 pounds, or 65% of 
rated ¢ capacity, and month-end stocks were 
108, 500,000 pounds. 


October figures for 


r viscose high-tenacity 
yarn follow : production, 35,700,000 pounds, 
or S4% ot rated capacity and 200,000 


nds | below that of the preceding month: 
ipments, 34,400,000 pounds, or 400,- 
ont be the September figure: and 
month-end “aie 12,300,000 pounds, or 
r than in the previous month. 





1,300,000 highe 


Pr a of high-tenacity yarn during 
the third quarter totaled 117, 100,000 pounds, 
{ Pisa ase of 3,500,000 pounds from the 
preceding quarter. Third-quarter shipments 


it rayon for use in 
ucts 


tires and related prod- 
amounted to 111,200,000 pounds, with 
the average denier of. tire yarn shipped 
being 1,594. le figures for the sec- 
ond quartet 11,581, re- 
spectively. 


Comparz 


were 1] 


ib 
/ 


700,000 an 

















o changes were made in ravon tire varn 
am Tee . aa . er, 
and fabric prices during the period from 
October 16 to November 15, and current 
prices 1 low 
Rayon Prices 
Tire Yarns 
1100/ 480 $0.62 $0.63 
1100/ 490 ; wees 
1150/ 490 ‘62 
1165/ 480. . "63 
1650/ 720.. 61 
1650/ 980 ‘61 
1820/ 980... 61 
2200/ 960. “60 
2200/ 980... 60 
2200/1466... ‘67 
4400/2934... 63 
Tire Fabrics 
1100 /490 /2 0 
1650/980 /2 $0,659 . 73 
2200 /980 /2 685 
Latex Film Formation 
( j t¢ ror Pade ) 
t \ ( ¢ ners s "O ce a 
ving ten another important 
4 ; : 
fact \ 
Officers of the Groun the 1953-1954 
seas eas f Vs an, Jol \I. 
Hussev, Go lvea lire & Rubbhe CO 
elect I I ] Roderick Sim- 

ex Wire & ( e secretarv-treas 
ure ( il 5 oe J sOsto W ove 
Hose & Rubber Co.: ( . Ma 
Taitel, U1 B State Che alo. a 
PF ers the executive com- 

mittes s J. H. Fa consultant 
| kx \as Fabri VESE ) LLabora- 
tories oe senthal. Nashua 





Advisory Committee on Heels 


and Soles 

TH! 7] irtermaste TDs 
Visory ( n ie 
Soles el Its sé eetl 

1 the Otnce « e Quart 





nedy, OQMG resear 


1 ee ‘ 
tile, clothing, and 
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The first item on the agenda concerned 
suggested traction designs for heels and 
soles to provide maximum. stability and 
performance on service and combat foot- 
wear. Eleven suggested designs were con- 
sidered, of which four were selected for 
further study together with two designs 
proposed during the discussion. It was felt 
that all of the selected designs will need 
at least some minor modifications. 

The second subject discussed concerned 
recommendations of the industry members 
on the preparation of test samples and plan 
of tests. Because of the great amount of 
detail involved in providing working draw- 
ings, patterns, and molds to produce the 
experimental mold designs, it was thought 
best to contract with various rubber sole 
manufacturers to produce the required 
quantities of soles in necessary sizes. 

The matter of hardness and abrasion in- 
dices of present rubber soles was also con- 
sidered, and the members recommended that 
experimental cleated soles be made some- 
what softer, with an increase in the abra- 
sion resistance, than current soles. It was 
also agreed that the ultimate goal is to have 
and soles with maximum dura- 
bility coupled with non-marking qualities. 
It was further agreed that personnel in 
both OQOMG and industry should accelerate 
their work toward the practical realization 
of this non-marking quality. 


cleated heels 


Industry members attending the meeting 
were: Robert Boram, The B. F. Goodrich 
Co.; Rawson Cowan, New Jersey Rubber 
Co.; J. D. Gaffen, Holtite Mfg. Co., Inc.: 
W. P. Harty, Avon Sole Co.; Merrill 


Shoe Co: W. E. 
Rubber Co.; 


Hawkins, International 
Kavenagh, Goodyear Tire & 


Estimated Pneumatic Casings, 
Production, 


Months, 




















Ss 2.503.074 3,690,756 
( ve < 
\ 1953 2.757.371 4.648.673 
1 Os +} 1953 6.135.403 38.061.614 
105 16,837.826 37,023,540 
I B Cy ig 
< ‘ 1953 334.122 746,894 
( 1 = 
\ugu 1953 . 372,361 874.452 
9 hs. 1953 3.817.666 7,184,588 
1952 3.865.514 6,514,312 
| tive ( gs 
Se } 1953 2.837.196 4,437,650 
( y pre 
hace 1953 ' $29 732 5.523.125 
1st 9 =, 1953 29 953.069 45,246,202 
195? 0,703,340 43,537,852 
Tr le € 
( K 
c he 195 124.793 94.750 
( yg s 
Kumat. 1953 138.948 105.131 
) =, 1953 2.057.582 1,140,279 
195) 2 178.334 1.060.328 
g Motorcycle 
I nd Bus I 
jC 1953 2.840.583 2,768,279 
( ‘ , s 
g 1953 3.139.369 3.315.332 
c+ O 1953 9 973.508 29,788,751 
195) 20.677.200 26,598,240 
( k (Lbs 
< 1953 4,209,173 
( pre 
° 1953 , 3,390,554 
Ist 9 months, 1953 193,758,588 
1052 177,934,400 


nel 


Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Ass 





Inventory, September, 


1953, 1952 


Harvey Litterer, Endicott-Johnson Corp.; 
Arthur Ross, American Biltrite Rubber 
Co.; and Paul Teretta, O'Sullivan Rubber 
Corp. 





SORG Initiates New Policy 
on Contributions 


HE Southern Ohio Rubber Group has 
instituted a new policy on agri 
to support its annual Christmas party th 


year. In a letter addressed to the ace 
companies by E. N. Cunningham, Pre- 
cision Rubber Products Corp., chairman 


of the annual Christmas party committee 
of the Group, and dated November 18, it 
is stated that the supplier companies are 
not being asked for gifts this year to sup- 
port the party. It is being underwritten by 
the rubber manufacturers in the Dayton, 
Q., area, and the Group is quite proud of 
the fact that it has this support of the 
rubber manufacturers. 

The management of the companies who 
are supporting this plan felt that they have 
a definite obligation to their technical em- 
ployes, and this is their way of expressing 
their appreciation for the work of their 
technical organizations and at the same 
time expressing their good will to the sup- 
pliers who have supported these parties in 
the past. : } 

The party is scheduled for the night of 
December 12 at the Miami Valley Country 
Club. 


Tubes, 
August, 


Camelback Shipments, 
1953; First Nine 


Produc- 


Export Total tion Inventory 


83,996 6,277,826 6,081,726 10,494,158 
2" +5.06'; —1.77' 
181 7,493,225 6.405.649 10,683,635 


87, 
567.686 64,764,703 63,988,231 10,494,158 
557,990 54,419,356 54,630,826 7,294,828 


65,176 1,146,192 1,066,578 2,793,238 


—12.13% +5 .57% —2.55% 
D1 aD 1,304,348 1,010,344 2,866, 203 
524,567 11,526,821 11,450,929 2,793,238 
625,386 11,005,212 11.864.563 2.668 .633 
149,172 7,424,018 7.148.304 13,287,396 


—15.61‘ —3.61% 1.94 

144.716 8,797,573 7,415,993 13,549,838 

2 75,439,160 13,287,396 
1,183,376 65,424,568 66,495,389 9,963,461 


J 
w 
~1 
tv 

J 
w 


8.535 228,078 245,728 775,971 

8.55% —6.24' 2.48' 

5.314 249, 393 262 O89 757,181 

51,019 3,248,880 3,139,425 775,971 
82,450 5,520,202 3,401,811 775,100 
110,833 5,719,695 5,655,651 11,287 .881 
-12.40 —0.41°% +10), 39° 

74,670 6,529,371 5.678.711 10,225,911 


612,062 60,374,321 59,491,677 11,287,881! 
844,396 48.119.836 48,099,507 10,303,761 


771,681 24,980,854 23,619,930 29,508,093 
+4.19% $16.49°% —1 06! 
584.836 23,975,390 20,276,813 29,824,673 


5.794.215 199.552.803 202.360.138 29,508,093 
4,027,520 181,961,920 180,694,080 20,388 , 480 


t} 


>» adjustments made in prior months. 
i Inc., New York, N. 
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| GOOD USED WANTED 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | MACHINERY YOUR IDLE EQUIPMENT 


1—Farrel Birmingham 6” x 13” self-contained 3-roll Calender, 
d 











Continued m.d. 
1—6” x 12” Laboratory Mill, m.d. 

| 2—Ball & Jewell +2 Rotary Cutters; 1—=1; 1, with 3 h.p. motor. 
Se ee Sl 3—228 Devine Vac. Shelf Dryers, 19-59” x 78” shelves, complete. 
1—16” x 40” Rubber Mill, m.d. 


~ MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 3—Royle =4, +3, =1 Extruders. 


Also other sizes Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, Banbury Mixers, 
Mills, Vulcanizers, Calenders, Pellet Presses, Cutters. 


- FOR SALE PHONE—WIRE—WRITE > 
Farrel Ansonia x 48 3-roll calender, motor drive, variable 6 
speed controls, all heringbone gears, in A-1 condition. Consolidated Products Company, Inc. 


Farrel Ansonia 15 x 36 2-roll rubber mill, motor drive. . 
Observer Highway & Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J. 


HANDY MFG. co. N.Y. Tel.: BArclay 7-0600 HOboken 3-4425 


Cable Address: Equipment Hoboken, N.J. 
80 Webster St., Worcester, Mass. ee ee ee 
“Our 36th Year’ 


Economical N E W Efficient FOR YOUR RUBBER PROCESSING 


Mills . Spreaders ‘ Churns MACHINERY REQUIREMENTS 


Reconditioned New Used 


e a 
Mixers a Hydraulic Presses Mills — Hyd. Presses — Calenders — Banbury Mixers — 


Pumps — Extruders — Bale Cutters — Slitters — Vulcan- 


Calenders izers — Grinders — Croppers — etc. 


As well as all miscellaneous equipment necessary to the 


GUARANTEED processing of rubber, contact the: 


KRON RUBBER MACHINERY ., INC, 
Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics " . ia . 
When buying or selling, try 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 


200 South Forge Street Phone: Hemlock 9141 Akron 9, O. 











Send us your inquiries 





























41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 
AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY HOWE MACHINERY €0O.. INC. 
MANDRELS Designers end Builders of 
"V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. ba Ep ——— ee tees Colting 
ST H : ving, ‘Pping an ro) rive rapping achines. 
~lanaamaaane itv = ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
Akron San Francisco New York Gall oc witie. . 


















nm) ° Proved in years of efficient service, FLEXO 
JOINTS offer the flexibility of hose — the 
strength of pipe — the ideal steam connection 
for presses, tire molds, etc. 

Four styles, for standard pipe sizes %4” to 3”. 


e Write for information and prices. 
A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 


FLEXO SUPPLY CO., INC., 4651 Page Blvd., St. Louis 13, Mo. 1 conse: 1400 d'conner br. Torento 13, Ontos 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 
Since 1891 


L. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, Chicago, Ill., Los Angeles, Calif. 


GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 
MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS Seca) Teen HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS =. | [2 CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER M \CHINERY EXCHANGE 


183-189 ORATON ST. CABLE NEWARK 4, N. J. 
(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 419) 


December, 1953 415 







































































* 
COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS Co 
Ko 
Mc 
lb. $0.1525 $0.1875 Blowing Agent CP- 975 lb. $0.35 ote 
Abrasives - lb 17 1875 Celogen lb 1.95 % 
é é wdered lb. $0,025 $0045 lb 1525 1625 50-¢ lb 1.01 $1.03 ste 
R ¢ 03 04 lb 135 1675 Sodium bicarbonate 100 lbs. 2.30 3.70 
Carbonate, tech 100 lbs tJ 5.02 Cc 
Accelerator-Activators, Organic Sponge Paste Ib. Ze Es 
Accelerators, Organic é ia e Unicel lb 90 : 
Aktone I : 3 ND lb 19 ( 
= Barak h 62 S Ih ”) d 
“9 40 H Gareal 4 57 en ) 4 K 
- B h 1.95 ° el 
\-3 66 80 I « S " -: : Bonding Agents ae 
\-100 5 <6 Emersol 110 eee 115 14 G-E Silicone Paste SS-15....1b. 4.52 5.1 R 
nN 49 53 S4 120 } 12 145 SS-64 lb. 3.65 6.75 
gc 5 130 i 1425 1675 67 Primer lb oe 12.50 : 
808 66 68 10 Elaine t 1225 1525 Gen-Tac Latex lb 75 85 P-3 
833 48 sos emery 600 lh 1025 1375 Kalabond Adhesive gal 6.50 16.00 Ste 
Tr Guantal b 57 64 Tie Cement gal 2.00 5.60 
is i 66 1 lh 10 125 MDI lb 4.00 6.01 
aera 61 66 h 14 165 50 Fa lb. 2.00 3.00 s 
f 3 00 } 1625 1875 Thixons gal. 1.48 12.00 \ 
aR * ; I 30 33 Ty Ply BN, O,S, 3640 gal. 6.75 8.00 The 
1 04 b 295 345 St 
te O4 t 1.50 ; Brake Lining Saturants 
} 7 ) 
Accele 21 ; 89 : , rH 34 BRT 3 lh O18 0265 Ave 
ght i 10 35 7 Be: pci 4 25 2 pat |) 
“th 1 04 h 1485 1705 Resinex L-S lb 0225 0 Dut 
‘ FA 3g 10 Ih 14°% 157% D 
; F 1 05 ressed. Ib 1225 14 Carbon Blackst D 
ate I $5 tb = , oes Conductive Channel—CC - 
e = ? b. i) > ‘ 
ee ‘ bh 515 605 Continental R-40 lb 23 30 
Urs rt gu . 2 ih > 5 0s Kosmos /Dixie BB Ib 23 30 
? 4 F 37 42 Spheron ( lb 14 185 Tr 
GI t gu h $8 55 ! ‘ ~ Ib 12 16058 T 
Six b sO 5 ’ }} s ” 
. N 1b, 25 29 Saal 
t b 04 Alkalies Voltex lb 18 315 ~~ 
e c 1.04 ( 100 Ib $10 5.30 
. 4 i zs 100 1h 2.55 ».75 Easy Processing Channel—EPC Stab 
Ss ; 1 ¢ ( ii ry 
. 04 100 Ib 3.70 4.90 Continental AA lh O74 1225 Stay 
Pt i 1 O4 Kosmobile 77 /Dixiedensed Vans 
thy: } 93 5 Antioxidants 77 lb O74 1225 H 
‘ 44 50 . ; - . Micronex W-6 lb O74 1225 I 
pte y oe AgeRite Alba lb » 35 ». 45 Spheron #9 lb. 074 1225 S 
he , 6 4 Od , b 64 - Texas E lb 074 1175 Wit 
1 H. P b a2 ; Witco #12 Ib 074 1225 | 
M-B 38 45 Hipa lh 98 1.00 Wrex lb O74 1 St 
XXX 9 of Powde It 52 54 | 
M-B-T-S 1 53 at ee oS 
or 53 55 _ aes as 54 Hard Processing Channel—HPC 
ales ) lh, 52 5 ‘ z zi - 
Mer 5 1.05 Sivas Ib 5) 54 Continental F... Ib O74 1225 
Mertax 49 56 ite Ih 5) 54 IX Ib 074 1 
Methas 04 h 1.45 1.55 Kosmobile S /Dixiedensed 
Meth 04 It 72 79 Ss lb O74 1225 
Met! 1.14 lh. 7? 74 Micronex Mk. IT lb O74 1225 
Zit 1.04 b 69 73 Spheron + lb 074 1225 
Monex 1.14 Ih 5 57 Witco #6 lb O74 1225 
M 14 b. 1.65 1.68 Black 
M X 65 0 } 23 3 Medium Processing Channel—MPC BK I 
NOBS N 69 71 5 54 Arrow TX lb O74 i Covir 
)-X-A-} 49 +4 3 25 Continental A lh O74 1225 Ivo E 
omg . 04 h gO 85 Kosmobile 8-66 /Dixiedensed Lamy 
I | 5? 57 S-66 lb O74 1225 Sur 
ue : } 185 Micronex Standard Ib 074 1225 Mapii 
enex » 2? } 52 57 Spheron #6 Ih O74 1225 MB ! 
t 07 } » OL Texas M lh O74 1175 Sta 
R-2 ( 45 ; 5? 59 Witco 41 lb O74 1225 
Rotax 19 5 - = 
RZ-50, -SOE 00 6 27 Conductive Furnace—CF Du P 
Ss. A. 5 nr 4 o1 1.40 lb O89 129 Heves 
¢ ¢ 0 oes . . Cony 
0 ; 1 55 Ih 1 153 Stan 
oF SO I 56 52 , 4 . : Toner 
S 69 ¢ Ik 52 54 : ; 
2 . 0 i I 52 57 Fast Extruding Furnace—FEF ata 
> 0 S) » » ’ ro 
, a 7 oe ; a ee 
( h 95 C - A ate lb 6 1 
; 45 i ng af /Dixie 50 lb 06 10 M eal 
- c t 42 if 3 Metz 
¢ é 45 48 ; r 5 lb 06 “4 Plastii 
- eA 91 = ; 5) 59 lb 06 Sienna 
. hse ‘3 35 lb 63 70 Fine Furnace—FF oe 
S 51 58 I I 30 Ao Statex B lb 065 105 R i 
x i4 O it 1.30 1.3 Sterling 99 lb 065 105 
' i Santow e ( sta h 1.60 1.6 
x 38 +5 - c e : 
14 I lh 52 59 High Abrasion Furnace—HAF Chron 
r b 04 . 1.29 238 \romex lb C79 125 0 
SI Wax h 3 8 fi 2 xic 
M i 14 : : F ec 59 Continex HAF lb 079 125_ Du Po 
me 56 6 = ' i, ms aA Kosmos 60/Dixie 60 lb 079 1175 G-409° 
Base } 03 0 : “i ee My Philblack O... lb 079 119 GH-98 
I 14 Whit H rps 6 Statex R lb 079 125 9076 
: 14 é rf 1; Vulcan #3..... lb 079 22 Hevea 
x D0 0 2 rr 5] ge 6 1b, 11 193 Stan-T 
14 y - ) 5 : : Toner 
ka Bane 66 3 S e d 21 x Medium Abrasion Furnace—MAF , 
ti S 71 5 ) ; , . 
Vulcacure NB $5 ie ; - +4 Philblack A Ib. 06 0 
ZB, ZE, ZM 85 , : < +2 j Du Pc 
7-B-* 45 0 d Super Abrasion Furnace—SAF Bias, 
cs r flex A t O8 1.00 ; a Tange 
Zenite 6 +8 50 eb } 59 st Kosmos 70 /Dixie lb 11 155 Stan-T 
Sf 29 ee 14 475 Philblack | lb 135 175 Toners 
Sp 9 1 eR : oS ee rt 15. 
h 19 tr 5 < 6) Grate 125 lb 1h i5 
; O4 Z, t } 33 35 \ 9 lb 135 178 
: General-Purpose Furnace—GPF 
-Activators, In ni . : 
Accelerator-Activators, Inorganic Antiseptics Sterling V lh 05 09 
. rated 10 00 17.50 ( henate, 6-8 ry . 
t 155 6 Penta ropher 9 l are t.o.b. works. Range indicates 
55 s¢ Res ¢ Z } 85 g Variations Space limit r 
5 se Zin enate, 8-10 } $5 «0 all known ingredients I es 
\¢ contact suppliers for spot es 
gle c 165 : as, see Color —White, Zine Oxides 
t ‘ } 165 1675 Blowing Agents f the suppliers, the lowest es 
ea bas 6 7 rbonate } 065 O75 Shown carbon blacks are f carloads ir Ags. 
g National Lea 16 17 Carbonate lb 23 4 Prices for hopper carloads are | =r mers 
416 INDIA RUBBER WORLD | Dece: 

















High Modulus Furnace—HMF 


C ex HMF.. a Wrare «se 














Kosmos 40/Dixie 40.......1b. 055 
M lex eee eee aio a eoee .055 
St e9S.s ore dius tine n wees 055 
930... iines cca 047 
Ste g L, LI Sad beer .055 
Semi-Reinforcing Furnace—SRF 
€ nex SRF... eevee 045 
Es lb, 045 
I Rate ; : lb. 045 
G lb 05 
K os 20/Dixie 20 lb O45 
Pe ex, NS lb. 045 
Sterling NS, S lb 045 
Ib 05 
Fine Thermal—FT 
P-3 , : eke canes 055 
Ste g FT lb O55 
Medium Thermal—MT 
St ng MT. Be! 035 
in-staining lb. O45 
POU i. gossackie we beeen oe Ib, 035 
Stainless lb .045 
Chemical Stabilizers 
Argus stabilizer «cbs 60 
Dutch Boy DS- 207 oa 53 
EIUOIMIBS «66.5 ves evan 56 
PIVEN 6 2660060 1b. 40 
Normasal.......... oo eels 45 
Plumb-O-Sil A........0eld. 2875 
B ea re vote 3025 
Cc aa éi6:0 3325 
ij See Cee ee Ib. 265 
Mi ddmalea stems lb. 235 
Eagle Basic Silicate White 
bead 2G). ss cc. «(oe 1775 
202 lb. 17 
Stabelans lb 60 
Staycin 1 lb 65 
Vanstay HT lb. 90 
HTR lb. 1,20 
I lb, 33 
\) emewes ee .65 
Witco Lead Stearate #30 lb. 32 
P-30 Ib. 30 
Stayrite #10 Ib. 32 
P-10 lb 39 
15 lb, 53 
20 lb 37 
22 lb. 1.40 
5 lb 35 
70, 80, 90 lh 70 
Colors 
Black 
Block Paste $25 0 ccciccce oll .22 
BK Iron Oxides. ... lb £1275 
C iny bl: ae : lb. 68 
Ivo Bone Blac ks ae Sate ibe 15 
Lampblack, comm... lb, 16 
S rerj t peewee lb, .0825 
Ma ‘ lb 1275 
MB Mi neral Blacks «hth 0315 
Stan-Tone... eR 45 
Biue 
Du Pr ar PT 1.77 
de atex pastes. , lh, .80 
TORE. «+ «tts 1.55 
Ss lb 30 
Brown 
Brown Paste #5, #10......./b. 35 
Mapico... : lb, 1375 
Eats oxic : b .1975 
Metallic brown lb, 04 
Plastics brown . lb 0625 
Sienna, burnt.. ‘ el! 0425 
Raw R b O45 
mber, burnt b 06 
Raw } 0625 
Green 
Chrome lb 19 
Oxide b 3925 
mt PONE... 6% <:. lb. 1.97 
G-4099, -6099, lb. 3925 
GH-9869....... lb, 1.00 
DO7G. ssa lb, 1.10 
Heveatex pastes . lb, 95 
Stan-Tone..... Ib. ito 
Toners... rr = te 35 
Orange 
Du Pont P res 2.75 
Orange Paste #13..........1b. 1.35 
Stan-Tone......... Se aces .70 
ners lb 30 
Red 
Antimony trisulfide b 38 
R. M. P. No. 3 . lb 72 
' Sulfur Free . lb. 78 
Cadmium red lithopone lb, 1.64 
Cadmolith.. ‘ b | Pa? 
b 1.47 
h 1275 
lh 06 
} 127 Ss 
b, 95 
t 0975 
: lb 1.05 
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Antimony oxide. lb. $0,275 
Burgess Iceberg ton 50.00 
Lithopone, titanated. 1d. 10 
Cryptone BT lb. 10 
Titanium pigments 
Rayox LW..... Ib. 195 
se Ib. 215 
Ti-Ca $ lb. 075 
Ti-Pure ‘ ; lb. 195 
Titanox A, AA, A-168 lb 21 
C-50 lh. 1225 
RA, -10, -50 b 3 
RC lb 0825 
-HT, -HTX lb. 08 
Zopaque. lb. 21 
Zine oxide, comm! lb 135 
Azo ZZZ-11, -44, -55 lh 135 
20°. leaded lb 1375 
35°). leaded lb 14 
50°7 leaded lb 1414 
eagle AAA, lead tree lb, 135 
5°) leaded lh. 135 
35°) leaded lb 14 
50° leaded lb 14! 
Florence Green Seal 1b. 152 
Red Seal lb 147 
White Seal lb. 157 
Horsehead XX-4, -78 lb 135 
Kadox -15, -17, -22 lb 135 
25 lb 1575 
Lehigh, 35° leade« bh 14 
50°, leaded lh 1414 
Protox-166, -167 lb 135 
lead free lb 135 
le, comm... lb, 253 
ptone ZS lb. 253 
Yellow 
Cadmium yellow lithopone..lJb. 1.20 
th lb, 1.29 
1 lh, 31 
Du Pont lh, 1.80 
Tron oxide, yellow Ip, 038 
Mapico lh 105 
Stan-Tone lb. 1.00 
Toners lb. 50 
Yellow D. lb. 1.25 
Dispersing Agents 
Darvan Nos, 1, 2, 3 22 
Kreelons B, 15 
Modicols Ih, 17 
Triton R-100. lb, 12 
wig Agents 
Extrud-o-Lube, conc al 1.54 
Glycerized Liquid L ubri- 
mncentrated al, 1.48 
ib. 25 
1b, 075 
ton 13.50 
ton 16.00 
t Tal ton 33.00 
ul 2.00 
Extenders 
BRS 700 lh 02 
BRT 7 Ih 03 
Burgess MX-50 ton 150.00 
( Bel-Ex A lb, 14 
lex B lh, 06 
actice, Amberex lb 29 
Browr Ib, 1425 
Neophax Ib. 157 / 
White lh 144 
Mineral Rubbers 
Black Diamond fon 38.00 
Extender 600 lb. 185 
Hard ay lrocarbon ton 46.50 
Hydro« MR n 45.00 
Parmr ton 21.00 
T-MR Gr lated ton 47.50 
Nuba No. 1, 2 1D. 0575 
3X lb. 0775 
Rubber substitute, brown lb. 137 
White Ib, 156 
Stan-Shells ton 35.00 
Synthetic 100 lb, 41 
Fillers, Inert 
Barytes, floated m 41.60 
Off-color, d 25.00 
No. 1 y $1.35 
2 ) 39.35 
Sparmite 75.00 
Blanc fixe n 100.00 


Clays 
Aiken 
Albacar 


Aluminum 


Flake 





Paragor 
McNamee 
RX-43 
Stan-Cla 
Stellar-R 
W-1291 English 


Witco 41 
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€ ryptone BA, CB, MS ° lb. 


Flocks 


Cotton, dark lb. 





Dyed Tea lb 
White eee ** lb, 
Fabrifil X 24-G «ele 
X-24-W — 
Filfloc 6000 ‘ lh, 
F-40-900 lb. 
Kalite ton 
>, comml va 

I 2 lb, 
Astrolith lb. 
E agle lb, 
unolith Ib, 


Mic: " lb. 





on 

Sil ” 

ispenso y 

Terra Alba 1319 ton 

ri-Cal Ib. 
Whiting, limestone 

Calcite 
Paxinos n 
Witco , 








b 
lb 
lb 
lb. 

White lb 
Rubber lacquer, clear gal, 
a gab 
Tale... ton 
Nytals , 
Wax, Bees i 
Carnaub. b 
Montan b 
No. 118 lors ga 
Neutral g 
Van Wax g 
Latex Compounding 
Accelerator 552 b 
J-117, -302 lb 
144 lb 
307 t 
-311 h 
\erosol lt 
ge Rite Dispersions b 
Ny \N-6 
AN 10 
Amberex Solutio 
Antifoa J-114 0 
p.? 1 
Antiox baz 140 
139 193 
182 Y 
186 
Anti-Webb ge 1-183. Ib 








Gelling Agen 
Habuco Resin Emulsior 
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Webnix #34 
Zinc ox 
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Mold Lubricants — 














Aquarex Compounds.......1b. $0, 
Colit — centrate al 30 
FI lb &? 
De lb, 4.14 
ne 3 6.20 
Glycerized Liguid Lubricant 
ymncentrated Ss 
Lubrex : 35 
Lubri-Flo ( 
Mold Paste 7" 25 
Monter ong ax 
Para Lube 046 
} vel ] } series ”) 
Rubber-Glo ga 94 
Soap, Hawkeye lb ‘1.35 
Purity lb. 155 
sodium stearate lh 40 
Vanfre gal 2.50 
Odorants 
Alamasks ‘ lb. 75 
Curodex 19 ee 4.75 
188 lh, 5.75 
198 . lb. 6.75 
Rodo No. 0 ‘ lb. 4.00 
No. 10 1b 5.00 
Plasticizers and Softeners 
Akroflex C Ib, 695 
Aro Lene #1980 Ib 10 
Baker AA Oil lh 05 
( OOo lh 2 
Pr s S } 5 
Ib, 0275 
lb. 0275 
lb. 0625 
lb. ss 
Ib. 15 
lb 0125 
Ib, 019 
lb 0213 
lb. 02 
Ib, 03 
lh 0475 
1 lh 0425 
lb 065 
It 40 
lb 125 
ip 40 
bfle 49 
DD! 3x 
Di-BA $35 
1Z S2 
100 8] 
( s O475 
ft) 145 
) 1s 
s 1 
gums O875 
EX 0525 
065 
\ 0975 
) x P DBM 30 
x 06 
) er Oil 33 
) ng Oil No. 10 06 
ex C-50 LV, 100 5 
Jutrex 6 025 
ralex W-106 135 
W-100] 1325 
. VAX 09 
( 61 
‘ O25 
tM) 4 
Re Oo 0 5 
( S1-S 1 00 
Ma f 8 
Ne 24 
N R. Re s 13 
\€ 0 
\ ) O55 
NL] ec 
fe 10 
N 016 l 165 
34 11 
$205 1075 
r O4¢ 
Re 04 
r e Re 065 
#7 ”) 
R. 3 
4180 0 S 18 
~ , 
} 04 
Re 1855 
Res 185 
Resins i 12 
| iron Res } 07 
P } 145 
P } 025 
ome Ame O41 
S S 0389 
gme An 041 
Sunny S O3R89 
Burg 
S VS 098 


97 


s 


~ 
nN 


n 


Plasticizer 35 


PX series 
sc 


Plastogen 

Plastone 

Polycizers 

PT67 Li ight Pine Oil. 
101 Pir Tar Oil 
Pine Tare 

R-19, R-21 Resins 

Reogen 

Resin C 
R6-3 

Resinex 
L-4. 


pitch 


Rosin Oil, Sunny Sor 
RPA No, 2 
3 


Cone. 

5 
RSN Flux 
Rubber Oil B-5 
Rubberol 
Seedine 
Softener #20 
Special Rubber Resin 
Ste arex Beads 

tarite 
Syn- Tac 
Svnthol 
Thiokol 

95. 
TR-11 
Turgt im S 
Tysonite.... 
X-1 Resinous Oil 
XN-100 Re 


TP-90B 
-9O8 














? Oil No. 10 
Oil 
N 1621 
3186 
P » 6535 
ES 
-42 
1-4 
F.5 
0.01! 
T 101 Pine Tar Oi] 
150 Pir Solvent 


Reclaiming Oil #3186 
(, 
1039_M 
\ 


RR-10 
SRO 
X-1 Resinous Oj] 


BRC 20 
30 
§21 
t wrTeY Tec 
Calcene NC 
mM 
( Ico S.A 
Carbonex S 
( 4 ~ 
\ik 
A Viper FI 





B Icehe 
ent N 0 
Catal 
Crowr 
Dixie 
,. G7 
P g R 
Pigment N 33 
Crnrny 
VW + ‘ 1 
Ni 
Clearcart 
Cumar EX 
MH 
G 1 e Resin 50 





Kralac A-FP 
Marbon resins 
Multifex 
MM 
Neville R. Resins 
Para Resins 2457, 2718 





Pico Re 





Ral. 
100! h 





lb, 


14 00 
20.00 
23.50 
410 00 
50.00 
35 00 
37.00 
30 00 
14.00 
14.00 
17.00 


140.00 
110.00 
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Piccolyte Resins...... lb. $0.185 / 
Piccoumaron Resins Lb. Ot ff 
| Sea lb. 145 / 
Pliolite NR types lb. .98 
S-3, -6, -6B... lb. .42 
Resin C Pitch...... lb. 0225/ 
Resinex.. are lb. 0325/ 
Rubber Resin LM-4...... lb. ae f 
SAPOIVMETE.. 5 oe o0:0 ee v0 1b. 44 
Silene EF. ton 120.00 / 
Silvacons eae re ton 55.00 / 
Super Multifex......... .ton 160.00 / 
SEM hs 8 8s ek tclews ton 105.00 / 
-12 ton 45.00 / 
Zeolex 20 ton 120.00 / 
Zinc oxide, commercialt lb. 135 
Retarders 
Cumar RH lb. 105 
oor J 1b. 55 / 
-S-E-N i 38 
Good rite Vultrol Ih, G2. / 
R-17 Resin.... Ib .1075/ 
ae eal ASA Ib. 57 
ss arelens lb. 38 6 
TC aM Ib. .65 
WwW Ib, 45 
Retardex 1b. 47 / 
RM i, 1225 
Thionex 1b. | 
Solvents 
2-50-W Hi-Flash Solvent... gal. 41 
3-BX ee arabs gal, 37 
Bondogen. Brett Ih, a A 
Cosols gal, 37 / 
Dichloro Pentanes Ih, 04 = / 
Die sntene DD gal, 445 
: lh. 1.00 
rx. $72 Oil. gal. aa f 
-748 Solvent gal. 16 
Nevsol hy gal 19 
HF, gal, 24 
Pene trell gal, 445 
Picco Hi-Solv Solvents al 19 
Pine Oil DD gal 755 / 
PT 150 Pine Solvent eal, 44 
Skellysolve-E gal, 153 
-H + gal, tas 
-R, -V gal 109 
-S gal. 099 
Synthetic Resins 
Geon Latices (dry wt. Ih 38 
Paste Resins h 38 
Plastics Ih 35 
Polyblend Ih, 475 
Polyvinyl! resins lh 38 
Kenflex A, I lh, 26 
B lh 23 
lh 18 
Kralast Ih 65 
rvin “a VR-10, -20 1h 36 
Plio Tuf G75C, G85¢ lh §2 


Synthetic Rubber and Latices 


Butaprene Latex (dry wt.) 

NL tvpes 

NXM types 
Butaprene NA 

NE 

NL. 

9. SRaeaa 
Chemigum 30N4NS, 

SON4NS 

NINS 

N3NS 

Latex (dry wt 

101 tvnpes 

200, 245 tvpe 

235 tynes 
Hycar 1001, 1011 

1002, 1012 

102? 

y wt 
\ 
LAC Ce 





N-A, W, WHV 


Cs: ; CV 
Parap - X-100.. 


Thiokol EP=2;-3:. 
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USED MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 


am scong Model 3A com to-xze Baler. 





{—Thropp 2-roll Rubber Mill 14” x 30”. 

i—Adamson Vulcanizer, 2’ x 12’ with quick opening door. 

i—Ball & Jewell Stainless Steel =0 Rotary Cutter with Motor. 

2 Master Sore Cutter with Ball Bearings. 

i—Welding Engr. Stainless Steel =2 Extruder. 

t—Sprout Waldron Attrition Mill. Type 36 with 2 — 75 HP Motors. 

i—Baker Perkins Stainless Steel double-arm jacketed mixer, Sigma blade, 9 gal. 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING ALL TYPES OF RUBBER 
machinery consisting of mills, Banbury mixers, extruders, calenders, 
vulcanizers etc. and also complete plants. 











R.GELB & SONS Inc. 


STATE HIGHWAY No.29, UNION,N.J. 
UNIONVILLE-2-4900 





INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


SANDUSKY 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS Co. OHIO 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 




















BRATEX Rubber Holland 


3 STANDARD QUALITIES, 20 and 40 inch widths, 
100 and 250 yard rolls. Special size rolls to order. 
Samples on request. 


The Holliston Mills, Inc., Norwood, Mass. 





MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 








FOR SALE nay oerenniggl wig ELEVEN (11) McNEII 
Dual Tire Curing Presse ive le +0-16 ix ( Model 0) 
$0-16-1. Iso six (6) addit tional M. al 
January, 1954. “AMI above ete with ti s 
good operating condition. Car be inspected at 
prio ale. Seller rese rejyect a 
No. 1411, care of [nb : ven fe RLD 

MACHINERY & SUPPLIES WANTED 

WANTED: RUBBER MACHINERY INCLUDING BANBI oh 

ixers, Heavy-Duty Mixe tlenders Rubber Rolls & Mixe 

ude Grinders & Cutter Hydrau I , Rotary 1 v 4c 
Shelf Drye Injec Moldir Ma ider a now-oper 

sl low plant. P. O. I ( Ss . a N Y 

N, 3 

WANTED: 500-G.P.M. PUMP, ELECTRI _DRIVEN ————* uu 
shaft for cold water at 75 P.S.L. Also 9,006 00-gal. pr 
100 P.S.I. test. Must be in good condition and w thin A rghit Va 
Box N 1407, care of INDIA RuseeR WorLp 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 


We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
lines and wish to expand by acquisition of assets or stock 
of one or more industrial companies. In our negotiations 
the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
tion. Present personnel will normally be retained. 

Address all replies “confidentially” C. J. GALE, Sec., 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. RE 2-9360 











£6. US PAT. OFF. 
RUBBER APRONS 
STOCKINET SHEETS 
RUBBER SHEETS 
RAINCAPES & COATS 
RUBBER SPECIALTIES 





e DRESS SHIELDS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS 
BABY PANTS 
BABY BIBS & APRONS 
SANITARY WEAR 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A. 



















RAND RUBBER CO. 








SINCE 1880 RUBBER & PLASTIC 
"They Last ° 


DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 












Black White Colors 


CUSTOM RUBBER MILLING 


Preparation of master batches and complete compounds of 
every type to meet your specifications and requirements. 
ABC RUBBER CO. 


1451 So. Sangamon St., Chicago 8, 
Telephone: Taylor 9-0644 


Illinois 








To Your Specification 


K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


881 State Street Tel: State 7-5662 
Otto J. Lang, General Manager 








Rubber Plastic Synthetics 


Precision Workmanship 


CALENDERING & MIXING 


Rubber & Plastics: Calendering, Mixing, Grinding & 
Pulverizing 
AS YOU WANT IT. QUICK SERVICE 


The Elm City Rubber Co. P. O. Box 1864 
New Haven, Conn. Tel. Spruce 7-3437 
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Custom Mixing | 55, 


¥ MASTER BATCHES New Facitities- 
Hard & Sort Russer 





¥ Mitt Mix Senin 
¥ BaNnBuRY-UP To #11 
¥Y Dust GRINDING nis 
2-7153 


STOKES MOLDED PRODUCTS, INC. 
CUSTOM MOLDERS-HARD RUBBER & PLASTICS 


TRENTON 4, N. J. 





Custom 
Mixing RUBBER-PLASTICS 


We do milling and compounding of all 


types—black or color—master batches 
All mixing done under careful 


supervision and laboratory control. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 





— Pequanoc Rubber Co 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 
MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 











dry wt 























t 70 
lb 92 
lt 0 
Tackifiers 
Bunarex in lb 005 $0 1225 
hlorowax 70 b 18 24 
Contogums lt O875 11 
b 155 1925 
lh 1525 19 
Re 85 1.00 
gai 1.00 1.16 
lb 12 13 
lb 15 18 
lb 13 185 
lb 1855 34 
lb 185 25 
bb 12 135 
s I 07 185 
lt 41 
> lb 475 625 
Vulcanizing Agents 
io ou 
io 90 
p ov 
b 90 
h 3R5 
l€ lh 155 16 
ne lb 155 156 
lb 155 156 
€ lb 31 
} 16 1 
€ t 165 
t ial Le 165 1675 
Sulta R ib 1.50 
Sult flour 100 7 3 60 § 25 
Ca 100 J 15 50 
Crvystex lh 195 
Insoluble 60 lb 125 13 
Rubberr r 100 J 40 4.30 
Stauff 0215 0335 
} 2.50 
ex b 4.75 
N 47 
3 51 
W e le > 1575 
git 17 
Nat 1525 
Financial 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
Co., Columbus, O., and wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries ar end mbher 30, 1953 
ci Ince ¢ 3] lal $2.00 t 
non share, ¢ vith $3,354,511 
34.48 sha the eceding fisca 





Blaw-Knox Co., gh, Pa. Nine 
mths ended September 30, 1953: net 
$3,056,927, equal to $2.17 share 
igainst $2,865,881, or $2.03 a share, a Veal 
arlier: net sales $87,500,000, against $71. 
MPC 
United States Rubber 
0 
) 
0) 
‘ 350 
c + 52.810 
+ 6.610 
; ‘46 
tu)» 
~ ( A R I) } 


420 








U. S. Imports, Exports, and Reexports of Crude 
and Manufactured Rubber 


July, 1953 July, 1953 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 




























Imports for Consumption of Crude and Exports of Domestic Merchandise 
Manufactured Rubber LiSOEMURA RUREDE cS: 
NMANUFACTURED, LBS Chicle and chewing gum 
Crude rubber 107,454,492 $22,599,799 bases... . 332,873 = $114,489 
Latex 14,987,249 3.845.099 Balata gutta percha, etc, 500 1,263 
Balata 357.533 79.349 Synthetic rubbers 
Jelutong or Pontianak 147,843 59.003 GR-S type 1,712,213 453, 439 
Gutta percha 90.030 18.868 Buty! 9,931 2,299 
Crude chicle 8.034 Neoprene 2,027,811 877.813 
Synthetic rubber 2,219,486 5 Nitrile type 528,689 275,089 
Reclaimed rubber 652,508 34.352 Other. . 28,574 21,157 
Scrap rubber 3.126.319 114.068 Reclaimed rubber 1,806,982 158,589 
wae neue ‘ Scrap rubber 1,257,306 54.906 
OTAI 129 043,49 $27 .283,.108 Sey =a ‘i S 
serial ees a PoraLs 7,704,879 $1,959,044 
MANUFACTURED 
Rubt ; MANUFACTURED 
r tires ‘ 
; cate et , 7 643 $479.475 Rubber cement gals, 61,212 $124,008 
6 61° 6 86 \nd rubberized 
sicvel i 6,619 6,860 - 
ang ata a fabri sq. yds. 131,403 128.63! 
easy at ee ; CIR creer uaee E 134,526 
gar eas ) > x Footwear 
ito. etc 0 .124 7 : atin ie 
\uto, ¢ 1,1 #45 Boots and shoes. prs. 15,859 47,123 
i > O16 5.278 Rubber-soled can 
wer 7 vas shoes prs 24,342 45 961 
; se loan wp inn Heels doz. prs. 42,541 52,818 
anlad exis Soles, soling, top- 
age” 3.480 877 lift sheets lbs 680,346 170.457 
‘ Gloves and mit- 
33.120 9.139 tens... doz. prs. 10,883 44,896 
42480 11.730 Drug sundries 226.327 
18.619 37155 Toys, balls, novelties 57 6 
: 36.245 Hard rubber goods 
= por Battery boxes no 13,188 20.033 
: > = Other electrical 
704 ? 609 ’ e i 
ite at goods .. lbs. 00,516 56.812 
tins Other 19.95] 
i: ~gs 1.608 Rubber tires and casings 
“4 Truck and bus no 54,364 2,458, 701 
P Auto and motor- 
} ) ) 9 
_ coe cyel no. 82,784 982,722 
7.384 Nircraft no 2,780 214,066 
6802 Off-the-road no, 10,074 = 1,018,030 
) a 
} 1.900 3.792 Farm tractor no 4,383 214,165 
se 10.698 Implement no 3,539 36.914 
‘a 60.222 15894 Other no 9,642 41,514 
rey : Inner tubes 
Aes no 33 70,292 
1.300 > 208 Lut : 10, 34,08 40,292 
360 (4 95R Truck and bus.. . xo. 30.696 141.110 
ih 5190 563 Aircraft no. 2,013 22,319 
} 3.070 2000 Other no 17,872 31.198 
’ te Solid tires: truck and 
00 1 a 
Pre ommercial ne 2,801 43 5 
gor voces : ec - lire repair material 
act res } Qs i o¢ ! 
Other t rubber } : esther Camelback lbs, $66,128 136.934 
atin — core 4 Other lbs 339,541 267 . 353 
2 Tape, except medical 
< 9 O86 rte t , = 
( He A Poors and friction lbs. 36,690 27 967 
- IMPORTS $28,123,094 Belting ie 
- V-type, auto, fan 1b 91,823 127.926 
Transmission 
V-type lbs. 93 867 184,731 
Flat belts lb 44,454 65,548 
Conveyor and 
° 141,071 126.649 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, () 14.009 ).792 
Nine months to September 30, 1953: net in- 
me, $25,201,898 equal to $6.01 each o1 ys 
WKN AS eee ‘pais Seabee 258,957 211,391 
4,191,979 common shares, compared with 
$23,008,681, or $5 36 «each on 4,162,568 112.914 103 , 266 
shares, in the like period of 1952; consolt- tubing b 81,794 92,96 
ted net sales, $520,634,622, against $453,- ? 
38.658 pe Ibs 26,177 14, 298 
g lbs 130,230 168.862 
d flooring 1b 143,990 39 431 
{ matting. 1b 328.614 105.010 
isti Y 10,944 21.400 
Statistics—August, 1953 ; qh ee 
( 
Dry Weig b 631,972 107 028 
~ ) Nt a Fe 
M $51 054 
; POrALS S8& 843 
. "e. ~—- GRAND ToTats, A 
37.50 37.50 38529 56 109 O59 RUBBER EXPORTS $10,802 
6.649 64 5 03 0 0,273 
+. 15¢ 4.156 3 56 119 ) . . 
i Fee Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 
570 OS SO! 59 $1 1.975 169.152 P 
VMANUFACTURED LBs 
0 3.4 17.0 207) 134.936 Crude rubber 1.335.954 $370,533 
- ilat gutta pe } et ? 49) 
D0 0 1.99 0,269 § ubbe 0,507 5.101 
0 6.6010 45 KY5 10,008 
‘) o4e 415 5 3 OA TX < 1.358.953 $376. 456 
} ¢ 025 1) « 54 8 484 MANUFACTURED 
5 603 22.666 S38 30.318 Rubber boots and ; 
shoes 320 So10 
s() 35 63 S008 4 380 318 80 
GRAND Torats, ALI 
RUBBER REEXPORTS $377 . 306 
Beate ll ; 14 SOUR Bure f the Census, United States 
a ee pOrein ' : Washingt D, ( Jepartment of Commerce, Washington, D. ¢ 
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. 701 
, 777 
L066 
», 030 
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» 914 
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O34 
7 353 
7,967 
7.96 
4,731 
§ 548 
6.649 
0.792 
+591 
4 66 
) O61 
$. 208 
S862 
9 431 
5 O1O 
1. 400 
5 41 
7 O28 
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13 
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ABC Rubber C 
Ace Machine & Mould Co., 
Inc. 
Adamson United Co. 314, 
\etna-Standard Engineering 
Co. eeu ne 
Akron Equipment Co., The 
Akron Rubber Machinery Co. 
Albert, L., & Son aoe 
Alco Oil & Chemical Corp 
Aluminum Flake Co, 
\merican Cyanamid Co., 
Caleo Chemical Div 
American Resinous 
Chemicals Corp. ‘ 
American Zinc Sales Co 
a | a See OF Segre 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Argus Chemical Laboratory 





Baird Rubber & Trading Co., 





Baker Cz Oil Ce 
Barco Manufacturis ; 
Barr Rubber Products Co., 








Chemical & Dye Corp.) 
Barry, B. J., & Co 
Barry, Lawrence N, 

& Schlosser Co. 
& Smith Co. 


Berlow 
Binney 





Black Rock Mfg. Co 
Blaw-Knox Co, : 
Bolling wart, & Co., Inc 
Bonwitt ¢c a 
Bridgwater Machine Co., 
The (Athens Machine Di 


Vision) 
Brockton 


Tool Co, ne 
Color Works, Ine 
Chemical Co, 
Pigment Co. 

"., Associates 
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Front Cover, 
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Cambridge 
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Hardman Co. 40) 2 
Dayton Rubber Co., The 39¢ 
Diamond Alkali Co 302 
Dow Corning Corp ‘ — 
du Pont de Nemours, E. I.. 

& Co., Inc 

Aromatics Section 
Grasseli Chemicals 
Dept ve 
Rubber Chemicals Div 
Inside Front Cov 
E 
Eagle-Picher Co., The ne y 
Elm City Rubber Co., The 419 
Emery Industries, Inc 
1 gine & Mfg. t 
ry ( 
I 
Falls Engineering & Machine 
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Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 297 
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Industrial Ovens, Inc. .. 40 
Injection Molders Supply 
Co eee ) © 
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8 Sure 0s CRYISTINAS 


‘fas sure as 


Regardless of conditions you can be 
Christmas” when you depend on the Sid Richard- 
son Carbon Co. for both your current and your 


future supplies of channel black. 


The continual diversion of natural gas from plants 
to pipe lines foretells an eventual shortage of 
channel black. Our own extensive supplies of 
natural gas and other resources, plus the world’s 
largest channel black plant, enable us to assure 
you a constant supply of top-quality, uniform, 
economical-to-use TEXAS “’E’’ and TEXAS ““M” 


channel blacks. 


TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS . 





Sid Richa cdson 


C AR BON C 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILOING 
ARRON 8, OHIO 
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LINERETTE PLIES UP PROFITS 


Linerette separating paper plied up with frictioned stock before 
being cut in the clicking operation, saves time and money. Since 
1925 Linerette, the specially processed separating paper, has 
been used with steadily increasing acceptance. It assures clean, 
fast separation without adhesion and contains no oil or wax. 
Here is how Linerette can help you: 
Preserves tack. 
Protects lightweight stock in shipment—no fabric needed. 
Keeps stock free of cloth marks or impressions. 
Clippings may be mixed with scrap and worked away 
when used in die-cutting operations. 
Where cleanliness is essential, Linerette is a low cost lining 
for trays and containers. 
Stocks can be calender-fed into it. 


Used with most types of lightweight stocks in sheets or strips. 


LINERETTE. 


INTERLEAVING PAPER 


Linerette is available in any widthup to and including 547 in rolls 
of 9”, 11%", 13” and 15” diameters, on cores of 3” i.d. The 
yield is approximately six square yards to the pound. A 9” 
roll contains 375 linear yards and a 15” diameter about 1150 
linear yards. Ask for a sample today, just specity desired width. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


5508 Maurice Ave. ¢ Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 


GET THE FULL STORY ON 
CLIMCO PROCESSING 

lilustrated booklet tells about Climco Liners 
and Linerette separating paper. Tells how 
to get better service from liners. Write for 


your copy now. 


MADE BY 
THE MANUFACTURERS 
or CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 

















